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THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

PART III 

ALEXANDER II 



CHAPTER XX 
EARLY YEARS 

IN his Life of Nicholas /., Schilder relates the following 
anecdote : 

" One day at Mass, the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra Feodorovna (wife of Nicholas) was taken ill, Eind 
fainted. Nicholas practically carried her out of church in 
his arms and brought her into the apartments occupied 
by the grand-ducal pair. On returning from his private 
rooms he approached Daragan, the page-in-waiting, and 
asked him : ' How old are you ? * ' Seventeen,' the 
page replied. ' Well, look here,' the Grand Duke con- 
tinued in great good-humour, ' I am four years older than 
you, and already married, and shall soon be a father.' 
With these words he embraced Daragan, while his coun- 
tenance was radiant with happiness. From that day 
forth the condition of the Grand Duchess became a subject 
of discussion at Court." 

The Grand Duchess herself in reciting the incident of 
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her fainting in church, which caused some consternation 
at first, adds : " It is said that a number of rose leaves, 
apparently shed from my nosegay, were found on the spot 
where I had fallen, this was thought by the ladies to be 
very poetical." 

The above episode occurred in the August of 1817. In 
the Easter week of 1818, on the 17th (29th) of April, the 
future Tzar Liberator was born at Moscow. 

The Grand Duchess Alexandra thus refers to the event : 

" At II o'clock I heard the first cry of my child. Nick 
kissed me, his eyes filled with tears, and we thanked God 
together, without knowing as yet whether He had given us 
a son or a daughter. Mother now approached us and 
said: * It is a son.' Our joy was doubled. However, I 
remember that I was overtaken by a strange feeling of awe 
at the thought that this tiny creature would in time become 
Emperor." 

Nicholas wrote the same day to his father-in-law, King 
Frederick William iii. " At last I have the happiness of 
being able to announce to you, dear papa (pardon me for 
giving you this name), that my dear, my excellent Sasha 
has presented me with a fat and handsome boy, called 
Alexander, at II o'clock this morning. . . . Will you extend 
your kindness to this Your Majesty's new and first grand- 
son, and continue the same to him who appreciates them 
beyond his powers of expression ? " 

Later Alexandra writes : " It was the most delicious 
little child one could possibly see, white, plump, large dark 
blue eyes, and smiling already at six weeks." 

The Empress Elizabeth, her sister-in-law, the wife of 
Alexander 1., to whom sons had been denied Euid whose 
daughters had not Uved, is more subdued in her praise. 
She says : " The httle one is a pretty child, only too white 
and pale ; he resembles in a striking manner Prince William 
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of Prussia. I find that he has a most pathetic little 
look." 

In after years, although there was a certain undefin- 
abie family likeness, nobody would have said that the 
nephew looked like his uncle, their features were so very 
dissimilar. 

The infant Grand Duke was christened on the 5th (17th) 
of May in the presence of the Empress Elizabeth and the 
Empress Dowager. His sponsors were Alexander i., 
Frederick William in., and the Empress Dowager, Marie. 

Alexander i, was in Bessarabia when the news of the 
birth of his nephew reached him, and he immediately 
appointed him Chief of the Hussars of the Life Guard ; 
and hastened to Moscow to greet his friend and comrade-in- 
arms the King of Prussia, who made his State entry on the 
4th (i6th) June, and remained in the ancient capital for 
eleven days. He bestowed on his grandson the Order of 
the Black Eagle. 

The infant Grand Duke spent the following winter with 
his parents at the Anitchkoff Palace in St. Petersburg. 
His summers were passed in their company at Pavlovsk, 
the residence of the Dowager Empress, who watched over 
his early training. She selected his governesses, the prin- 
cipal of whom was Mme Baranoff, the daughter of Mme 
Adlerberg and the sister of Nicholas i.'s aide-de-camp. 
During the travels of the grand-ducal pair on the Continent, 
for the health of the Grand Duchess, in 1820, 1821, and 1824, 
the child was left in his grandmother's care. His father 
was proud of his boy, and made him his frequent companion. 
The young prince seems to have been very good-looking, but 
also very precocious. At a review held on the occasion of 
his sixth birthday, the Emperor Alexander i. allowed hira 
to announce to the men the gratuities they were to receive. 
The little Prince was told to proclaim the amounts as 
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loudly as his treble voice could, and each captain repeated 
the boy's words to the company, who returned thanks in 
chorus. This performance so pleased the young Grand 
Duke, that he repeated it, proclaiming the rewards over 
and over again for the pleasure of hearing the stentorian 
expressions of gratitude. It seems that he had to be 
checked, and, although his kindly uncle insisted on giving 
the men, who numbered 10,000, the full amount they had 
been promised, his father, when he got his youngster home, 
administered so severe a thrashing that young Alexander 
never forgot it. 

It was after this episode that Alexander was placed 
under the tutelage of Captain, afterwards General, Moerder, 
who seems to have been a most conscientious and affec- 
tionate Bear leader. His death in 1833 caused the young 
Grand Duke, who was devotedly attached to him, the 
most poignant grief. 

Alexander was only seven years old when his father, 
Nicholas, ascended the throne and became Emperor of all 
the Russias. He was the first to be informed of the fact by 
Nicholas, but was strictly enjoined not to mention it to 
anybody. Little Sasha, as he was called in the Imperial 
family, is said to have wept copiously on hearing the 
announcement, as though he had a premonition of the 
heavy burdens that were to be laid upon him in the future, 
and of the trials he was to go through. He was already 
experiencing all the strenuousness of his father's character, 
and being brought up with Spartan severity. Nicholas, 
who had not forgotten the canings he had received at the 
hands of Count Larasdorff, was in no respect more lax in 
discipUne than his instructor ; but he rightly considered that 
his paternal duties should not, in justice to his son, be dele- 
gated to third parties, and so he personally infiicted the 
corporal punishments which in his own case had been 
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administered by a stranger. At the age of eight the little 
Grand Duke was already serving as a comet in his regi- 
ment of Hussars of the Life Guard, and at the great review 
of troops at Moscow in 1826 he attracted the attention of 
the French special envoy. Marshal Marmont, Due de 
Raguse, who was strack by his pluck and agility, and 
remarked about it to the Emperor, who replied, while 
gazing on his son with an expression of tender solicitude : 
" You may imagine what concern and anxiety I experience 
when I see that child, who is so dear to me, in all that 
crush and turmoil ; but I prefer to subdue my feelings in 
order to form his character and accustom him from an early 
age to be self-reliant." 

Marmont adds the reflection that these could be 
truly called good educational principles, and that when 
applied to the education of one who was destined to be 
the head of a great Empire, the best results were to be 
expected. 

How little the young Alexander was allowed to feel his 
own importance may be judged by the following extract 
from the Memoirs of this French veteran. He says : 
" The education which Nicholas has given his son is admir- 
able. He is a charming Prince, of rare beauty, whose good 
qualities have no doubt developed with time. I asked 
the Emperor to present me to him, and he replied : ' Do 
you want to turn his head ? It would fill the little fellow 
with conceit if a General who had commanded armies were 
to pay him his homages. I am much touched by your 
wish to see him, and this can be given effect to when you 
go to Tzarskoye Selo, where you will meet my children. You 
will be able to observe them and talk to them ; but a 
ceremonial presentation is not desirable. I wish to make a 
man of my son, before making a Prince of him," " 

A. Th. von Grimm tells us that Nicholas and his consort 
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gave much thought to the education of their children, 
especially of the heir-apparent, who was " to be initiated 
into all the hardships and privations of war and of the 
camp ; his bed was to be hard, his food simple, his recrea- 
tions to consist in miUtary games, and his body strengthened 
by gymnastics. He was to show military obedience to 
those set over him, and the Emperor himself interposed 
and punished him if this discipline was infringed," 

It seems that while the father thus strove to make a 
soldier of his boy, the mother was more concerned in 
giving him nobility of mind, and cultivating within him 
a genuine love of humanity. For this purpose no better 
person could have been selected than the poet Joukoffski, 
whose courtly hberalism was sufficiently academic and 
chastened to please the generous sentiments of the Empress 
without arousing the distrust of the Emperor, who probably 
little suspected how Joukoffski was regarded by the Russian 
pubhc. As the translator of Schiller and the expounder 
to Russia of the romantic school, Joukoffski had, very 
much as Scott had done in England, unconsciously aroused 
in the hearts of his readers those sentiments of national 
unity and racial individuality which were diametrically 
opposed to the political systems of the eighteenth century 
and gave birth to that hberal nationalism which has been 
so marked a feature of recent history. The Russian 
people began to feel that they were a nation, and as such 
had a destiny. The political consequences of such an 
idea were to be felt and expressed in a unique and, for 
Russia, entirely novel manner, by the exalted Prince who 
was hereafter to ascend the throne. We do not sufficiently 
recognise to-day the importance of the romantic school 
which was decorously ushered into England by the con- 
servative Scott, to break out into indecent rebellion in 
Byron. In Germany SchiUer,who had inherited romanticism 
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from Lessing and Burger, manifested a dangerous iconoclasm 
in Die R'duber, Don Carlos, and other plays. The fact 
was that with the destruction of classicism the last vestiges 
of the Roman Empire were submerged, the intellectual 
and moral tyranny of ancient Rome, long undermined, 
was finally laid low, and the doctrinaire theories of the 
French Revolution reigned in its stead. Who shall decide 
what should be our true rule of conduct ? Should we pre- 
ferably be guided by strictly conventional principles, the 
prudent conservatism of which serves to stifle all generous 
impulses, all great thoughts, whether manifested in art, 
literature, or statecraft, or should we allow ourselves to 
be influenced by the passionate fanaticism of noble ideas, 
cast prudence to the winds, and succumb to the tyranny 
of the absolute ? Shall we cautiously and timorously 
guard the traditions, and possibly the antiquated forms 
and abuses, of the past, or shall we plunge into the great 
unknown sea of experiment, try to gain the current of 
perfectability, and risk being carried away by the maelstrom 
of passion and anarchy ? It is the old problem, the old 
alternative, the choice between conservatism and liberalism, 
and it is difficult for the impartial and contemplative man 
to throw in his lot definitely with one or the other, for a 
study of history has taught him that it is out of the strife 
of parties that good is churned, and that all human systems 
and all human theories partake of the nature of those who 
frame them, they are all subject to decay and destruction. 
While there is life there must be activity, there must be 
strife, the strife between good and evil, between what is 
seen to be desirable and what is estabhshed. Autocracies 
have a dread of this strife, they do not understand that it 
is a law of nature, and that the spirit of antagonism is 
the means of improvement, hence the pathetic failures of 
autocrats to comprehend their subjects. Their pardonable 
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human vanity makes them attribute to their own initiative 
the benefits they confer, and leads them to resent as in- 
gratitude and even disloyalty the slightest manifestation 
of discontent. 

It is not permitted to ordinary people living at so short 
a distance of time from the exalted personages in whose 
name history is typUied to pry into the hearts of rulers 
and governors and to read their thoughts, or even ascertain 
their guiding principles; but it would have been strange, 
indeed, if the society and precepts of a man like Joukoffski 
should have remained without influence on the youthful 
and plastic mind of Alexander. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that his influence was not only 
great, but also permanent. From the point of view of 
education solely, that false conception of education, which 
consists, according to some expounders, in the cramming 
of the human brain with a vast number of unco-ordinated 
facts, Joukoffski was worse than useless, for he was not 
only incapable of imparting any useful scientific knowledge 
himself, but he seems actually to have prevented others 
from doing so. This, at least, is what we gather from 
Grimm, who says : " He adapted himself with effort and 
difficulty to his new calhng. and to the various modes of 
teaching of the instructors placed under him ; indeed, his 
interference with their systems was often more a hindrance 
than a furtherance of progress. ..." In revenge he gave 
Alexander that basis of culture and refinement which 
remained the foundation of his character to the last, and 
enabled him to go gracefully through a life of trial and 
disappointment. 

In his Life and Reign of Alexander //., the late Serge 
Tatistcheff, to whose work on the relations between 
Napoleon and Alexander i. we have referred in a previous 
chapter, gives us a most interesting account of the educa- 
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tional scheme of Joitkoffski, which the poet divides into 
three periods. The first period he compares with the 
preparation for a voyage : the pupil must have a compass ; 
his heart and mind must be guided by the principles of 
religion ; he must have a chart ; he must obtain a general 
knowledge of the exact sciences ; he must be furnished 
with implements, — in other words, he must learn languages 
and develop the gifts of nature. In the second period 
the pupil actually embarks on his voyage, he commences 
his studies, his compass in his hand, his chart before him, 
and furnished with the implements he requires. He will 
have to acquire two kinds of learning — the learning indis- 
pensable to him as an ordinary member of society, and 
the learning necessary for his exalted position. These 
include, in the first category, history and geography, or 
the science of man, embracing ethnography, statistics, 
politics, and philosophy; in the second, the science of 
things embracing mathematics, natural history, physical 
geography, technology, and physics. The voyage being 
brought to an end, the third period commences. Know- 
ledge has been gathered, it must now be reviewed, co- 
ordinated, and the uses to which it shall be put defined. 
The pupil must be taught self-reliance, and must read 
classical works, especially those dealing with his exalted 
mission and descriptive of his own country. Moreover, 
Joukoffski emphasises the necessity of his pupil's rendering 
an account of himself to himself, the importance of his 
understanding his position and the duties that position 
involves, of his having a high ideal of his obligations as a 
man in general and as a sovereign in particular. 

Joukoffski, while recognising the necessity of famiUaris- 
ing his pupil with the details of the routine of the purple, 
dreaded his taking part too early in miUtary pageants, 
like the one at which Marshal Marmont first saw him ; 
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kDd in ttkis connection he wrote the Empress Alexandra 
k cbancteristk letter. 

" This episode, madam," he writes, " was absolutely 
MftrilMNis for the poem on which we are engaged. In the 
MMB of God, I beg that there may be no repetitions in the 
Itatttn of such scenes. Of course the spectators must have 
bew dirli^hted with the appearance of the charming infant, 
Wt what sort of impression must have been produced on 
kii» miud ? Docs this not force him to emerge prematurely 
troin the surroundings of childhood ? Is he not exposed to 
tkw danger of already regarding himself as a man ? It is 
}u»t as though a girl of eight years old were to be initiated 
iu all the arts of coquetry ! Moreover, may not these 
luililary toys destroy in him what should be his primary 
vocation ? Is it intended that he should really be nothing 
moie than a soldier, and to confine his sphere of action 
within tlie contracted horizon of a general ? When shall 
Wt- have legislators ? When shall we commence to give 
our attention to the real wants of the people, to laws, 
culture, and morals ? Madam, pardon my exclamations, 
but the passion for the mihtary trade is narrowing his soul ; 
he will come to regard his people as nothing more than a 
regiment, and his country as a barracks . . ." 

It is much to the credit of everybody concerned 
that this very outspoken letter was not resented. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been taken to heart. 
Tatistcheff tells us that young Alexander took no part in 
the brilliant balls and masquerades which were given at 
Court, at the Grand State Theatre, or at the houses of the 
Russian aristocracy and of the representatives of foreign 
Powers. Moerder relates how the Grand Duke's name-day 
was celebrated, on the 30th August 1826, at the country- 
house of Countess Orloff, near Moscow, in the company of 
ten boys and ten girls, children of the leading old families 
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like the Pashkoffs, Gagarins, Tolstoys, Golitzins, Vid- 
gorelds, etc.. who all had tea, and played games. On this 
occasion the eight-year-old Alexander was presented with 
a splendid Arab steed by his grandmother, the Empress 
Dowager. 

Although JoukoEfski dreaded the influences of mili- 
tarism, he was not narrow-minded, and recognised that 
the Emperor of Russia must be a soldier. But his method 
of " teaching the young idea to shoot " was sensible in 
every particular. He recommended the formation of a 
regiment of playfellows, on the model of Peter the Great's, 
and added that while this was a source of amusement for 
Peter, it also trained the future " hero of Poltava." The 
colonel of such a regiment, in which Alexander was to 
shoulder a musket as a private, was to be a man not only 
capable of putting the young soldiers through their paces, 
but able to expound to them the military ideas of Hannibal, 
Julius Cassar, Gustavus Adolphus, and Frederick the 
Great. 

Joukoffski's report to the Emperor Nicholas on his 
scheme of education, in which he displays a truly remarkable 
breadth of mind, is one of the most interesting of historical 
documents; in it he asks for complete freedom of action. 
He thus apostrophises his future pupil : 

" Believe that the Imperial power proceeds from God, 
but believe it as Marcus Aurelius, as Henry the Great 
believed it, . . . Respect the law, and teach others to 
respect it by thy example, the law which is neglected by 
the Tzar will not be observed by the people. Love and 
promote culture ; it is the most powerful support of a 
benevolent rule ; a nation without culture is a nation 
without dignity ; to govern it may seem easy to him only 
who desires to rule for the love of power alone, but it is 
easier to change into fierce rebels, blind slaves, than 
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enlightened subjects who are able to appreciate the bless- 
ings of law and order. Respect public opinion — for 
often enlightens the monarch, and it is his most trust- 
worthy aid, being the severest and most impartial judge 
of those who carry out his will. Opinions may be rebellious 
when the Government is oppressive or indifferent ; but 
public opinion will always be on the side of the just 
sovereign. Love liberty, that is to say, justice, for therein 
lies the mercy of Emperors and the freedom of peoples ; 
freedom and order are one and the same thing ; the 
Emperor's love of freedom will coofirm his subjects in 
their loyalty. Rule by order, not by might ; the true 
power of a sovereign does not consist of the number of his 
warriors, but in the well-being of bis people. Be true to 
thy word, unless thou art trusted thou canst not be 
respected, and he who is not respected is powerless. 
Surround thyself with ministers worthy of thee. The blind 
arrogance of an Emperor, which prompts him to dismiss 
from his side persons of eminence, leaves him a prey to 
servile flatterers who will compass the ruin of his honour 
and of the national prosperity. Respect thy people, and 
they will be worthy of respect. Love thy people ; unless the 
Tzar loves his people, the people cannot love their Tzar. 
Do not allow thyself to be deceived, but keep within thee 
the ideal of the beautiful — have faith in virtue ! That 
faith is the faith in God ! It will protect thy soul from 
becoming contemptuous of mankind, which is so disastrous 
for a ruler of men ! " 

This remarkable document, it must not be forgotten, 
was written before and not after Joukoffski's appointment 
as tutor to the heir-apparent, and seems to have met 
with the fullest approval from Nicholas, who continued to 
cherish for Joukofiski an ardent admiration to the latter's 
dying day. 
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Fortunately Joukotfski and Moerder got on capitally 
together, and Joukoffski appears to have had the highest 
opinion of the qualities of heart and mind of his colleague, 
although he was not equally appreciative of his intellectual 
attainments, which were of the humblest, Joukoffski 
insisted that the future Emperor of Russia should know 
French, English, German, and Polish, in addition to 
Russian. His French master was a native of French 
Switzerland, Florand Gilles by name, who knew no other 
living language, and at one time young Alexander appears 
to have run some danger of being brought up in ignorance 
of the language of the country he was destined to rule over, 
for Joukoffski was abroad collecting materials for his pupil's 
course of study, and the Grand Duke was left very much 
to Gilles. Nicholas soon suspected this defect, and took 
measures to remedy it. 

Grinun tells us that young Alexander was made ac- 
quainted with various trades and crafts, visited factories 
and workshops. He gives a graphic picture of the recreations 
of the little Grand Duke. An island on one of the lakes at 
Tzarskoye Selo was given up to the Imperial children. This 
they planted with their own hands with trees and flowers. 
They built a little cottage on it with bricks, which they 
laid themselves, and they made all the furniture for it. 
" In later years, the Imperial youth caused the bust of 
his instructor, Joukoffski, to be placed there, in grateful 
remembrance of his happy boyhood." In another part of 
the park the boys erected a fortress, which they alternately 
besieged and defended. Alexander was fond of sketching, 
and was taught the use of pencil and brush by the eccentric 
Sauerwied, and his mother was careful to foster and cultivate 
his love of music. 

Alexander's principal companion and playfellow was 
Count Joseph Vielgorski, who had inherited his father's 
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love of music, and was devotedly attached to the Grand 
Duke, for whose sake he even forsook his own mother, who 
only saw her eldest son when she went to Court. Of noble 
and cultured mien this young man exercised an influence 
for good on his companion which was not inferior to that of 
Joukofiski. 

With regard to the religious side of Alexander's educa- 
tion, we are told by Tatistcheff that Nicholas himself 
selected the priest Pavski, Doctor of Divinity, to be his 
instructor in the tenets of the Christian religion as ex- 
pounded by the Orthodox Faith. Joukoffski appears to have 
been delighted with the choice, and writes: "The light 
of a beautiful soul radiates from him." He continues to 
say how much more important is the religion ot the heart 
than dogma, and how necessary it is for his pupil to be 
animated by a true belief in Providence, which should 
be the guiding principle of his life, give him a proper 
reverence for humanity, free his mind from prejudice, and 
make him understand the full meaning of the phrase, 
"The Tzar's power proceeds from God," which should be 
interpreted in the sense that the Emperor is responsible for 
his actions to the Almighty, but might have the most 
baneful effect if assumed to signify that the Tzar can do 
no wrong and may act as arbitrarily as he chooses. 
Joukofiski goes on to say that only rehgion can teach the 
Grand Duke the true significance of his high destiny, and 
make him feel that in order to govern it is not sufficient to 
exercise power, and that religion alone can inspire him with 
a distrust of his own will, enable him to make it sub- 
servient to his duty, give him faith in truth, justice, and 
liberty, and show him how to rule for the welfare of his 
people. 

The Emperor Nicholas did not give Joukoffski an entirely 
free hand in the education of his son, and was far from 
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abdicating his parental authority. Thus the proposal 
to form a regiment of boys was not given effect to, nor 
was Alexander to receive a classical education, much to 
the poet's regret. 

In 1827 the little Grand Duke was appointed Ataman. 
or Chief, of the Cossacks. This office, it was clearly stated 
by the Emperor, was not conferred upon Alexander as a 
reward of merit, but merely as a mark of Imperial favour 
to the Cossacks. 

The r^ime under which Alexander was brought up was 
severely simple. He and his comrades, Vielgorski and 
Patkul, had to get up at six, and, after prayers and break- 
fast, began their lessons at seven. These were continued 
till noon, with an interval between nine and ten for re- 
creation. After a two hours' walk they had dinner at 
two, after which they played or rested until five, when 
lessons were resumed until seven ; then they were allowed 
to play or do gymnastics for an hour. At eight supper 
was served, the evening was devoted to a review of the 
day's achievements and to posting the diary, at ten they 
went to bed. On Sundays and holidays the hours devoted 
to lessons were taken up partly with improving reading, 
partly with some handicraft and gymnastics. 

In 1828 Alexander experienced his first lengthy 
separation from his parents. Nicholas took command 
of the army, which was to enter upon a campaign against 
Turkey, and Alexandra, his wife, so as to be as near her 
husband as possible, went to Odessa. This separation 
from his mother made a profound impression on the sen- 
sitive boy. He followed her departing carriage with his 
gaxe, from the balcony of the Palace at Tzarskoye Selo, 
until it was out of sight, when his first impulse was to go 
to church, where he remained for a considerable time in 
prayer. In the afternoon he made up a bunch of flowers 
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to send to " Mama " ; and he was miserable all day. In 
his diary he wrote : " 27th April — A memorable day for 
me ; my dear Mama and Mary went to Odessa. I wept 
a great deal." He took the greatest interest in the war, 
and was very excited at the news of victories, kissing his 
little brother Constantine, who was but six months old, 
and congratulating hira. 

Alexander was an apt scholar, and astonished his in- 
structors by his intelligence and quickness, especially on the 
occasion of his first examination in the presence of the 
Empress Dowager, during the following month of July. 
Joukoffski, writing to the Empress, says : " I am sure it 
would have given Your Majesty pleasure to be present 
at this examination. The Empress Dowager was satisfied. 
I must do justice to the Grand Duke : he was extraordin- 
arily attentive the whole time ; showed that he possessed 
self-control ; expressed himself with hveliness and clearly ; 
in a word, he wanted to do what was right — and did so. 
I thanked him from my heart. At the same time, however, 
I felt obliged to tell him tliat the four days, during which 
he had done his duty so splendidly, amounted to very 
little in a hfetime ; and that he sliould not unduly rejoice 
over them, if the days that preceded them did not corre- 
spond to them. The Empress Dowager miglit conclude, 
judging by these splendid four days, that all the previous 
days were like them, but that would be a delusion. . , . 
Notwithstanding all that, most gracious lady, I am satis- 
fied with our examination, I have become better ac- 
quainted with the Grand Duke, and I now have far greater 
hopes of him. I see that he has a sound mind, that every- 
thing is impressed upon and retained by that mind in clear 
order. I see that he is very intelligent, that he is capable 
of a noble ambition, which may carry him far if it is united 
with a firm will. Finally, I have discovered that he 
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possesses self-restraint, which gives me the right to hope 
that as soon as he understands al! the meaning of the word 
duty he will know how to control himself. ..." Joukoffski 
goes on to say that his pupil deserves the approval of the 
Emperor as well as the Empress, and has learned the 
lesson that it is not enough to secure the affection of those 
about him. but that he must also earn their respect. This 
letter was read to Alexander before it was despatched to 
his mother. 

Later, Joukoffski, reviewing his pupil's letters, says : 
" In time he will have style"; and states, "we are pro- 
gressing by slow but sure degrees. We know little, but 
what we know is ours." 

About this time, in the October of the year 1828, 
Alexander suffered his first bereavement, his much-beloved 
grandmother, the Empress Marie, dying. As she was on 
her deathbed Nicholas brought in his eldest son, and said 
to her in French, " Here is my boy, mamma," and asked her 
for a blessing. Alexander wept over her loss, and for a long 
time afterwards his eyes would fill with tears at the bare 
mention of her name. 

Notwithstanding the ability exhibited by Alexander, 
it seems that he was wanting in steady application ; he 
was brilliant, but no plodder. In order to make him work. 
Captain Moerder hit upon a very ingenious plan. He 
started a poor-box, to which the children were not allowed 
to contribute unless they had earned " the right to confer 
benefits on others" by having worked assiduously them- 
selves. At the age of eleven Alexander was expected to be 
a prodigy, and Moerder complains of liis nervous tempera- 
ment, the ease with which he could be provoked to 
laughter and tears, the irritabihty which led him to lose 
his temper with his companions, the naughtiness which 
prompted him to play tricks during lessons. But his prin* 
11. — 3 
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cipal defect appears to have been a want of tenacity and 
energy ; at times he was seized with languor and indiffer- 
ence, and he would frequently exclaim that he wished he 
had not been born a Grand Duke. There is surely something 
very pathetic in all this. The English reader will doubtless 
reflect that the languor of this little boy of eleven should 
have caused no surprise, and would no doubt have best 
been cured by a fortnight at the seaside, and plenty of 
cricket and football. Rarely, however, was this unfor- 
tunate little Prince allowed to forget the destiny in store 
for him. He was constantly learning sometiiing, and 
being improved in some way or other, until his spirit must 
have rebelled against everything of " an elevating " tend- 
ency. When he was not at his lessons he was being taught 
fencing or dancing or some handicraft. Occasionally, 
indeed, he was allowed to romp with the young Adlerbergs, 
Fredericks, Nesselrodes, Baranofis, Shouvalolfs, Karamsins, 
etc. A favourite amusement on these occasions was to 
play at soldiers, under the direction and superintendence 
of the Emperor Nicholas, who relaxed his sternness 
in the family circle and was adored by his children. 
Usually the Empress would cast lots as to who should 
be the chief of the stafi, and very often the Emperor, 
to the intense delight of the children, would beat the 
drum. 

Although Alexander was not allowed to have a regiment 
of playmates, he was, at an early age, entered as a cadet, 
and when he was eleven we are told that he marched to 
Peterhof with the 2nd Cadet Corps in heavy marching 
order. They were led to camp by the Emperor in person, 
and Alexander was caught in a shower, with the others, 
and wetted to the skin. One day the Emperor marched 
these cadets to the artificial cascades and fountains of 
Peterhof, and made them storm them, Alexander being 
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one of the first to reach the grotto at the top of the terraces, 
and fighting his way through the water with conspicuous 
gallantry. After this the summer months were generally 
spent in camp with the cadets. This regime seems to 
have had the happiest effect on Ale,\ander, who speedily 
b^an to show signs of great improvement in his lessons 
and in application and diligence. 

From Moerder's diary we gain a glimpse of the life 
at Court in 1831. We are told that there was a Christmas 
tree at the palace, and that Alexander got a number of 
presents from his parents : a bust of Peter the Great, a 
sword and musket, a pistol-case, an undress uniform of 
the Chevalier Guardes, cups and plates with pictures of 
the various branches and uniforms of the Russian army ; 
but two books, presented by the Emperor, gave him most 
pleasure. They were a description of the matmers, customs, 
and dress of the various peoples composing the Russian 
Empire, a voluminous Universal History, and Bugeaud'a 
Receuil de petites marines. To the other presents he 
was indifferent. There was dancing at the Empress's every 
evening. Besides this there were several performances at 
the Hermitage, a ball in the concert hall, and a big mas- 
querade at the Winter Palace for which 2200 invitations 
were issued. The Grand Dukes and Duchesses gave a 
children's party to which two cadets from every corps 
were bidden. Alexander and his sister Mary were the king 
and queen of the revels. They were seated on a throne 
attended by a guard of honour, the drummer of which 
was, to the great delight of the children, the Emperor 
himself. The "king" and "queen" distributed prizes, 
and appointed their officers of State ; after which the Grand 
Duchess ordered the ball to begin. The part of the band 
was performed by the Empress. The carnival week was 
equally lively, and a number of boys from the military 
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schools were invited to take part in the festivities at 
Winter Palace, the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael, 
and in the ice and snow sports on Telaguin Island. Alex- 
ander was great at tobogganing, and indeed excelled in all 
manly sports and exercises. 

In the autumn of 1832 Moerder records a conversation 
with the Emperor in which Nicholas expresses displeasure 
at the faint interest manifested by Alexander in the military 
sciences. " I wish him to know," he said, " that I shall 
be inflexible if I notice any neghgence in his study of these 
subjects. He must be a soldier in heart and spirit, other- 
wise he will be lost in these times. It seems to me that 
I have observed in him an interest only for the minor details 
of military matters." Moerder replied that he desired to 
make of his charge a knight without reproach or fear, and 
to train him to be a leader of men, and that if Alexander 
devoted too much attention to detail, this was due to the 
fact that everybody in Russia attached more importance 
to these minor matters than to essentials. Nicholas is 
reported to have replied : " I believe you, and have full 
confidence in you, nevertheless I should like him to be 
engaged in these matters in the same way that I was at 
his age." A few days later the Emperor communicated 
to him the syllabus of a complete course of military study 
which he had himself sketched out, and in accordance 
with this lectures on fortification and artillery were delivered 
to the heir-apparent by specialists. 

In 1833 Moerder died of heart disease, the seeds of 
which had been sown by the shock he received from an 
accident to the Grand Duke, who, when out riding one day 
and losing control of his horse, rode it up to a rope with 
the intention of stopping it. The high-spirited Arab 
cleared the obstacle, and the astonished Grand Duke was 
unseated and thrown with his head on the stone pavement. 
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He lost consciousness and had to keep his bed for some 
days, but was otherwise Uttle injured. 

Moerder did not die in Russia, but went to Germany 
for his health, and died there. Alexander felt his illness 
deeply, saying that the separation was the first misfortune 
of his life. After taking leave of him, Alexander, accom- 
panied by his mother, visited Moerder's room, and they 
there went down on their knees and remained a long time 
praying for his speedy recovery and return. 

Moerder was replaced by Kavelin, a Major-GeneraJ, 
who seems to have acquitted himself of his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 

In 1834, at the age of sixteen, Alexander came of age, 
and had to take the oath of allegiance. For this important 
ceremony Nicholas had his son prepared by Count Sper- 
anski, the statesman whose dramatic fall under Alexander i. 
had not prejudiced him with his successor. The wording 
of the oath, which was drawn up in 1797, is sufficiently 
interesting to be quoted in full. It is as follows : 

" In the name of Almighty Godjand before His Holy 
Gospel, I promise and swear to serve truly and faith- 
fully His Imperial Majesty, my most gracious sovereign 
and the author of my being, to obey him in all things, 
without sparing my body, until the last drop of blood, to 
guard and defend all the rights and privileges pertaining 
to the autocracy of his exalted Imperial Majesty wliich are 
already ordained or may be ordained hereafter, to the 
utmost extent of my understanding, power, and ability, 
furthering all things which may be to the benefit of His 
Imperial Majesty's service and the welfare of the State, 
in my capacity of heir to the throne of the Empire of 
Russia, and to the thrones of the Kingdom of Poland and 
the Grand Duchy of Finland united thereunto, I under- 
take and swear to observe all the decrees concerning the 
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MicCAttOa Ut thf throne and the order of family institu- 
(ioUH *.-» ciutaiHetl in the Constitutional Laws of the Empire 
ill *U lh*'ir Uaw and inviolability, as I may answer to 
V4m1 w the Day of Judgment. Oh Lord ! God of my 
hkttwn "oJ Ruler of monarchs ! teach me, enlighten my 
uUilv^^'UnUing. and direct me in the great service for which 
I AUl ilrsj(;natt'd ! May the Almighty Wisdom which 
«mi:i>uudi Thy throne be with me! Send out Thy saints 
Utnu tlw lli'avons that I may understand what is pleasant 
Id 'Ititiw pytm, and what is right and in accordance with 
HVV t^mtnwiidnients. May my heart be in Thy hands ! 
Aiiwii." 

Att>xtiliiieir was so impressed with the solemn purport 
ul thU iHith that he recoiled before it, and asked his con- 
liMstU' whether he was not too young to take it. Never- 
||i4tl«<H hr went through the ceremony creditably, reciting 
\\w »»rtth in a clear, firm voice, every word being distinctly 
HUUibltf. When the ceremony was over the Emperor 
wntWitt'ed him, and father and son wept in each other's 
•MiHa. Thereupon the Empress abo embraced her son, 
H»<1 Iho three Imperial personages publicly mingled their 

Later tlie Grand Duke took the military oath, and 
hiiliw^ribed to it in front of the troops. 

Alexander, on whom Nicholas had bestowed the title of 
Cwiftrevitch after Constantine's death — a title which had 
liffBU created by Paul, and which means hterally. the son 
(it Cioar — was now instructed in the laws of his country 
\ty Bperanski, who had codified them. The liberal views of 
Ihia broad-minded statesman appear to have been fully 
it(>liroved by Nicholas, who conferred upon him, as a token 
ill gratitude for the zealous maimer in which he acquitted 
lilnweK of his task, the Order of St. Andrew. 

In 1837, his studies completed, Alexander commenced, 
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attended by Joukoffski and Kavelin, his tour of Russia, 
in order to become personally acquainted with the country 
he was destined to rule over. This journey also embraced 
a part of Siberia, and it is pleasant to be able to record 
that on the 24th June, a few miles from Simbirsk, a special 
messenger from the Emperor brought him a reply to his 
intercession on behalf of certain condemned exiles, including 
several Decembrists, announcing their pardon. Joukoffski 
states that nobody had prompted Alexander to take this 
step, that he had done so on his own initiative entirely. 
He adds that, as he saw the crowd running after the heir- 
apparent's carriage with cheers, he could not refrain from 
murmuring, soUo voce : " Yes. run after him, Russia ! He 
is worthy of thy people's love 1 " 

On his return, and with the commencement of the year 
1838, Alexander was put through a course of strategy and 
military history by the famous Baron Jomini, formerly 
chief of the staff of Marshal Ney, but now in the Russian 
service. Count Kankrine, the eccentric Minister of Finance, 
instructed him in the history and present condition of the 
finances of Russia ; and Baron Brunnow, the veteran diplo- 
matist, initiated him in the mysteries of Russia's relations 
with foreign Powers. 

In such studies the first three months of 1838 were 
spent, after which the heir-apparent went on his foreign 
travels. 




TATISTCHEFF teUs us that the foreign travels of the 
Cffisarevitch, like his Russian tour, fonned part of 
his educational curriculum. Having made him 
acquainted with the principal regions of his own Empire, 
Nicholas i. considered it necessary to complete Alexander's 
education by introducing him to the principal Courts of 
Europe. But this was not the only reason for the tour, 
Alexander being at this time in failing health. He suffered 
from pains in the chest, complicated by cough and attacks 
of a raUd form of malarial fever which he was supposed to 
have contracted during his arduous journeys in the interior 
of Russia and the hardships he then underwent, and the 
doctors recommended a German watering-place. Accord- 
ing to the gossip of the time, however, the young Grand 
Duke had been kept too hard at work, and was in need of 
amusement and cheerful society. The story goes that his 
medical advisers represented to Nicholas i. that Alexander 
would be none the worse for a httle relaxation of the strict 
and austere regime under which he lived, and that there- 
upon Nicholas himself initiated his son in the questionable 
pleasures of his capital. For this slander, to the effect that 
Alexander sowed his wild oats under his father's auspices, 
there appears, however, to be very little justification. In- 
deed, all the evidence seems to point in the opposite direc- 
tion. Possessed of a stern and exacting father, a pious and 
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devoted mother, surrounded by high-thinking and noble- 
minded men, the truth is that Alexander was kept so 
assiduously at work and allowed so little relaxation that his 
health succumbed to the strain, and he had to take a course 
of the waters at Ems, whither his mother, whose health 
was always delicate, had preceded him. He took the 
Courts of Stockholm and Copenhagen on his way, and 
made the most favourable impression. At the latter capital 
he was taken ill, and confined to his bed for live days. It 
seems that his constitution, already run down, was not 
robust enough to withstand the boisterous winds of that 
sea-swept town, for he caught cold whilst inspecting the 
fortifications of the harbour, and a high fever set in. He 
was, however, able to leave Copenhagen on the 29th June, 
and arrived at Ems on the 26th of July. 

In an anonymous Life of Alexander //., published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. in 18S3, and written by the 
author of several works on Russia, ample confirmation will 
be found of the view put forward above. We are there told 
that when Alexander came of age this did not involve 
g;reater liberty, but only increased studies and various 
military responsibilities, while as his father's aide-de-camp 
he was constantly in attendance, whether at a review, a 
fire, the inspection of a hospital, a ministerial audience, or 
a Court ceremony. His time was minutely marked out for 
him, even when he made his tour of the Empire, — he was 
up early in the morning, and a minimum of time was per- 
mitted for rest and refreshment. A foreign doctor, who 
saw the rules laid down by the Emperor for his son, observed 
that they must be slowly killing him, and this seemed to 
be the case. The Grand Duke accomplished all that was 
expected of him, but lost his appetite and sleep ; his nerves 
seemed shaken, and the action of his heart disturbed, 
moreover he developed a melancholy which gave his 
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|»tlwr serious alarm. Two Russian physicians told an 
KngjCtisli tra\-eUer in 1842. that Alexander's constitution 
iOiA bwo shattered for life owing to the rigour with which 
kw t«U been brought up. 

When Alexander arrived at Ems, one of the first persons 
t* tM him was the Marquis de Custine, who thus describes 



" Yesterday I commenced my Russian travels : the 
hetr^ftpiwivnt has arrived at Ems, preceded by ten carriages 
dttil lolhiwfd by a numerous suite. I was one of the crowd 
(t| the tuiious, and found myself next to the Grand Duke 
«| th« very moment when he was getting out of his carriage. 
lU^loie rntrring, he stopped for a considerable time at the 
tlkH>i ul the kurhaus in order to talk to a Russian lady, the 

Cuuiiliiwi ; I was consequently able to examine him at 

my Itfiiiure. He is twenty years old, and that is the age 
\MP would give him ; lus figure is tall, but he seemed to me 
Ul tto rather stout for one so young. His features would be 
iHtltdioine if his face were not so puffed out, thus concealing 
(lirni. His round contour is rather German than Russian, 
itnd makes one think that the Emperor Alexander i. must 
lirtvc looked like him at the same age. There is, however, 
iHilhlng of the Kalmuck about him. His countenance 
will yet pass through many phases before it acquires a 
tirllnitc character ; the habitual temper which it reflects 
lo-dnyiH gentle and benevolent, nevertheless there is a want 
ot harmony between the youthful smile of his eyes and the 
roiiilant contraction of the mouth which indicates but 
little frankness, and perhaps some internal suffering. The 
udness of youth, of that age at which human nature is 
entitled to happiness, is a secret all the better kept because 
11 la an inexplicable mystery even for those who experience 
H, The expression in this young Prince's glance is one 
o( kindliness ; his gait is graceful, easy, and distinguished. 
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He is truly a Prince ; he is modest without timidity, for 
wtiich one should be grateful. The shsmess of the great is 
so embarrassing to everybody else that their ease is taken 
for affability, which indeed it is. When they think them- 
selves paragons, their own opinion of themselves, which 
they despair of being shared by the rest of the world, makes 
them shy. The Grand Duke is not troubled by such foolish 
preoccupations ; and his appearance gives the impression, 
above all things, of perfect breeding. It he should ever 
reign he will exact obedience by the charm of his natural 
grace of manner, not by terrorism, unless indeed the 
exigencies of his position as Emperor of Russia should 
change his nature in changing his circumstances, ... I have 
seen the heir-apparent again, and have examined him for 
a longer time and at very close quarters ; he had got out of 
his uniform, which is too tight for him and gives him an 
inflated appearance. I think plain clothes suit him better. 
He has an agreeable figure, and carries himself nobly with- 
out any military stiffness, and the peculiar gracefulness 
which distinguishes him reminds one of that particular 
charm which is an attribute of the Slavonic race. It is 
not that passionate vivacity of warm climates, nor still less 
the impassive coldness of Northerners : it is a mixture 
of simplicity, of southern ductiUty and of Scandinavian 
melancholy. The Slavonic race are fair Arabs ; the Grand 
Duke is more than half German ; but in Mecklenburg, as 
well as in some parts of Holstein and Prussia, there are 
Slavonic Germans. The face of this Prince, in spite of his 
youth, is not so pleasant as his figure. His complexion 
has lost its freshness ; one can see that he is suffering. His 
eyehd droops at the outer comer of the eye with a melancholy 
which betrays already the cares of a more advanced age- 
His kindly mouth is not without sweetness, his Greek 
profile reminds one of ancient medals or of the portraits of 
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the Empress Catherine. His voice has a melodious sound, 
rut in his family ; it is a gift he has received from his 
■nodMT. He shines in tlie society of young men of fashion, 
y«t W> one can say to what is to be attributed the distance 
iK>tiowble betwt-en him and them, unless it be his perfect 
^rto* of manner. Gracefulness is always indicative of an 
liifftk^* disposition of mind ; there is so much soul in the 
V<fi*V and facial expression, in the attitudes of a man ! 
"fhu ou* is botti imposing and agreeable. Russian travellers 
f««il »tXkken to me of his phenomenal beauty, but for this 
^ysdlgenition I would have been struck by it. Such as he 
,ttw Russian Grand Duke nevertheless appears to me to 
WW of the finest models of a Prince that I have ever 



Writing from Ems, Joukoffski was able to assure the 
f^ti)Uf wt that her son's health no longer caused the doctors 
(ki\y iH>nct'rn, but added that the Grand Duke was of an age 
^( which tilt! body is not yet fully developed, especially the 
\Ullit*' ""*^ *''"* ''® ^^^ coughed a good deal. " There 
^viv lilt signs of disease," he hastens to say; "nevertheless 
t'^tttlon is indispensable, and if this is strictly exercised 
miw," he continues, " the Grand Duke's health will be not 
t»»ly I't'stored, but placed beyond question for the future." 
'I'M* riithcT sanguine prophecy seems to have been entirely 
lUvlltU^ by events. The Ems cure did wonders, and he 
I ttble to join his parents at Weimar on the 30th August, 
SAint's day, and from thence the family party proceeded 
Merlin. On the 14th September Alexander bade his 
rents farewell, and commenced his journey to Italy, 
liorc it was intended that he should spend the winter, 
first went to Munich, taking Leipzig on his way, where 
visited the famous battlefield. He spent three days 
the capital of Bavaria with his future brother-in-taw, 
Duke of Leuclitcnbcrg, who was a Beauhamais and 
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married the Grand Duchess Marie. After a short stay at 
Innspriick he arrived at Verona on the 29th September. 
Three weeks were spent on the shores of Lake Como lor 
the purpose of a grape cure. His health was now so much 
better that he was able to spend a considerable time in the 
saddle and undertake lengthy expeditions on horseback. 
At Milan he was received by the Viceroy, the Archduke 
R6nier, and the veteran Field-Marshal Radetski. Here he 
was feted for seven days, brilliant military pageants form- 
ing no inconsiderable part of the entertaiimient. Among 
the Italian cities he visited were Cremona, Mantua, Padua, 
Venice, and Florence, and on the 5th December he arrived 
in Rome. Pope Gregory XVI. received the heir to the 
Russian throne at the Vatican. Alexander was now re- 
ported to be in splendid health, and appears to have spent 
his time in sight-seeing. The weather was magnificent 
and the Grand Duke in excellent spirits, nevertheless he 
was able to write to his friend and aide-de-camp Nazimoff 
in St. Petersburg : " I am able to live in memories of the 
past, and that is my consolation in my exile, for though 
Italy is very beautiful, yet home is dearer. ... I am due 
home on the 20th June. Oh happy day ! Would that it 
came soon ! " 

The ^'isit to Rome was saddened by the death of Prince 
Lieven, who accompanied the Grand Duke, and died shortly 
before the New Year. From Rome the Imperi:tl traveller 
proceeded to Naples, where he visited Herculaneum and 
Pompeii and even ascended Vesuvius. He was there at 
Carnival time, and was present at the procession of masks 
along the Via di Toledo. On his return to Rome the Pope 
had the dome of St. Peter's illuminated for him. The 
Grand Duke now commenced his journey homewards, 
taking Carrara, Genoa, and Turin on his way, and visiting 
the Courts of Modena and Sardinia. In Vienna he was 
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received by the Emperor Ferdinand, entertained by the 
Metteniichs, and made colonel of a regiment of hussars. 
On the elegant society of the Austrian capital the Grand 
Duke made the best impression. Princess Mettemich 
got up parties of young people to meet him and play 
round games. In her diary the Princess says that he was 
considered handsome, amiable, and amusing, and that 
everybody was astonished at his tact and modesty. On 
the occasion of a party at the Russian Ambassador's, 
Tatistcheff, he insisted that as he was on Russian territory, 
and the Ambassador was the representative of the Emperor, 
Tatistcheff should have the post of honour, whilst the 
Grand Duke preferred to be treated as a member of the 
ambassadorial family. The Emperor Nicholas wrote a 
glowing letter of thanks to Princess Mettemich for her 
reception of his son, which testifies to the remarkable 
esteem in which the Mettemichs were held, and is couched 
in terms which must be considered as rather effusive even 
for those days of flowery courtesy. The Emperor take? no 
pains to conceal his frank admiration for the fascinating 
Princess, and even betrays some jealousy at the thought 
that his image should be effaced from her mind by that of 
his son. 

From Vienna the Grand Duke went to Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe, and Heidelberg. Joukoffski complains of the 
bad weather, the round of dinners, balls, and ffites which 
left the Grand Duke no time to see the sights. He de- 
scribes the excellent impression the young man produced 
wherever he went, but regrets that he has had little 
opportunity of talking to him quietly and ascertaining 
what direction his thoughts were taking. " Of course," 
he says, " 1 would not permit myself to question him as to 
the state of his affections. These are far too sacred in my 
eyes, and I would not venture to tamper with them. May 
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God bless the moment when the choice of his heart shall 
seal his fate for life ! I believe that in his letter to Your 
Majesty he will teU you what his stay at Carlsnihe has 
brought forth. I camiot, however, refrain from remarking 
that during the two days which we have spent here, in the 
tunnoil of every kind of entertainment, there could not 
have been sufficient leisure for the reception of any 
definite feeling ; on the contrary, the effect produced is 
more Ukely to have been unfavourable, for it could not 
have been spontaneous." On the day after this letter 
was written, the 12th March, the Grand Duke went on to 
Darmstadt. The interview with Ludwig 11. had not, 
according to Tatistcheff been prearranged, and Alexander 
was even disposed to avoid it altogether, dreading the 
tediousness of a ceremonial evening. He was persuaded 
to stop at Darmstadt with some difficulty by Kavelin. 
Immediately on his arrival the Grand Duke called on him 
and invited him to the theatre, and thence to an evening 
party at the castle. The heir -apparent, attired in his 
Cossack uniform, went there accompanied by Count 
Orioff and several aides-de-camp. Joukoffski remained 
at home, and Kavelin went on to Maintz. " In a word," 
says Joukoffski, " this improvised f^te at Darmstadt 
seemed to all of us to be a superfluous incident, which 
could not possibly be anything else than a tedious bore." 
But it obtained a very different significance from the 
meeting between Alexander and the youngest daughter 
of the Grand Duke, the Princess Marie, who was but 
fifteen. Alexander returned home late, charmed and 
captivated. The Princess's name was constantly on his 
lips. It was a case of love at first sight. He immediately 
wrote to his parents, and it was with a heavy heart that 
he tore himself away from the small capital where he had 
gone expecting to be bored. Joukoffski offered to feign 
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illness to give Alexander an excuse for prolonging his 
stay, but of this subterfuge the lofty Prince scorned to 
avail himself, adding that he would not give rein to his 
inclinations until he had received the sanction of his 
parents ; and so they most properly continued their 
journey, taking steamer at Maintz and going up the Rhine 
and stopping at Diisseldorf. The month of April was 
spent in Holland, where Zaardam and the relics of Peter 
the Great were visited, and the Grand Duke was received 
by his aunt, Princess Anne of Orange. 

On the 20th April he crossed the water, and arrived at 
Gravesend. When it became known that the Russian 
heir-apparent intended to visit England the news caused 
considerable stir, Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Ambassador, 
felt it his duty to inform the Emperor that the Polish 
refugees had determined to take the young man's life, 
and that he had better not visit our too hospitable and 
dangerous shores. Nicholas was at first, shaken in his 
intention, but his strong fatalism prevailed. The Emperor 
received his Ambassador's report in the presence of Count 
Orloff, who was on the eve of his departure to accompany 
the young Prince on his journey to England. The Emperor 
related that he read the despatch twice over, and that his 
first impulse was to postpone the visit, although he con- 
sidered it highly desirable. " But," he added, " on reflec- 
tion, I raised my thoughts to God, and a secret voice 
seemed to say to me, ' No danger threatens Alexander ; I 
will return him to thee unscathed ' ; I thereupon ceased 
to waver, and showed Orloff the despatch. He was greatly 
disturbed, but I reassured him by my trust in fate and 
said to him : ' I rely on you and on Providence. The 
heir-apparent will go to England, and will remain there 
the time I have appointed in my instructions.' " The 
simple faith of Nicholas was justified, and as Tatistcheff, 
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who had himself lived in England, whither he had been 
sent to promote friendly relations, tells us; " The heir- 
apparent devoted an entire month to the study of that 
quaint and peculiar country, its historical monuments. 
Court, and society." Queen Victoria, who was of the 
same age as he, gave the Russian heir-apparent the most 
gracious and charming reception. He dined with her 
several times at Buckingham Palace, danced with her at 
Court balls, accompanied her to the Opera, and spent 
three days with her at Windsor. These two august 
personages seemed, indeed, to take so much pleasure in each 
other's society that tongues were set wagging, and people 
even started the legend that the regard they mutually 
conceived the one for the other transcended the formal 
limits prescribed by Court etiquette, and that there were 
" passages " between them. Even to-day many well-in- 
formed people will be met with in Russia who still firmly 
believe that the illustrious pair lost their hearts to each 
other, and that reasons of State alone prevented a imion 
between them. 

Victoria was a delightfully girlish, unspoilt Queen, 
whose beauty was enhanced by her great mental gifts, 
and whose charming frankness and liveliness of disposition, 
as innocent as it was natural, shocked the sensitive punctil- 
iousness of the grave and solemn councillors who formed 
her entourage, who trembled when they saw her in the 
company of the disreputable Melbourne, and sliivered at 
the thought of a possibility of her developing the manners 
and morals which the niece of such notorious uncles might 
be expected to exhibit. 

Alexander, on the other hand, was an extremely hand- 
some and prepossessing youth, whose splendid destiny was 
calculated to appeal to romantic imaginations. Trained 
in a Court where elegance of manner and gallantry had been 
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raised to a fine art, the son of the most chivalrous and 
pictiiresqup of European monarchs. the nephew of the 
most platonic and sentimental flirt who ever graced a 
throne, Alexander had unconsciously acquired a distinc- 
tion, an exquisite refinement and a courtesy of bearing 
which no doubt seemed to convey a deeper meaning than 
was intended. Moreover, as we have seen, but as nobody 
in England had yet learned, Alexander had already suc- 
cumbed to the fascinations of another. 

It is nevertheless pleasant to think that these two 
exalted yoimg people enjoyed themselves as frankly and 
innocently as any other boy and girl of their age ; and let 
us hope that they really did have that brin de flirtation of 
which their solemn monitors accused them. 

" The members of the royal household, ministers and 
statesmen, and the representatives of an ancient nobihty, 
vied with each other in entertaining him, and getting up 
splendid f^tes in his honour : dinners, balls, and concerts," 
says Tatistcheff. At a banquet given him at the London 
Tavern by the Russia Company, a trading corporation 
which is still in existence, Alexander responded to the toast 
of his health in English, concluding his speech by express- 
ing his pleasure, and how touched he was, at the reception 
accorded him, not only by the Queen and Her Majesty's 
Ministers, but, and he said this without affectation though 
with pride, by every individual Englishman. This, he as- 
sured his hearers, would never efface itself from his memory. 
He then proposed the health of the Russia Company, and 
begged them all to join him in drinking to a continuance 
of the friendship between Great Britain and Russia. Lord 
Melbourne in his reply made a speech which could have 
been pronounced with equal propriety to-day. He said 
that the sentiments voiced by the Csesarevitch should be 
tftken as fresh guarantees of peace between the two nations. 
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created to love and esteem each other. He added that 
while a conflict between them might shake the earth to 
its foimdations, their friendship and concord would 
promote the peace of the world and the happiness of 
mankind. 

Amidst all these festivities and gaieties, including a 
review of British troops, time was found for sight-seeing. 
The Ca°sarevitch inspected St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower of London, the Docks, the Bank of 
England, the prisons, the Thames tunnel ; a day was 
devoted to the British Museum, another to Woolwich 
Arsenal, a third to Hampton Court, a fourth to Oxford, 
where he received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
He visited both Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts, 
and attended Epsom and Ascot race meetings, and was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm. He won great 
popularity by founding the Cffisarevitch Stakes, and 
giving away large sums in charity, particularly for the 
release of some debtors whom he saw in prison. Generally 
speaking, he created a most favourable opinion, and even 
Lord Palraerston spoke of him as humane and conscientious 
to a remarkable degree. 

On the 29th May he took leave of the charming Queen, 
and left England, returning viH the Hague, Dusseldorf, 
and Ems to Darmstadt, where through the intermediary of 
relatives of both Courts, Prince William of Prussia and the 
Dowager Duchess of Nassau, pourparlers had already been 
opened with the parents of Princess Mary. The image of 
this Princess, Tatistcheff assures us, had never left Alex- 
ander's heart since he had first set eyes on her, and he told 
Count Orloff, who had now taken the place of the deceased 
Prince Lieven, that he would prefer to renounce the throne 
than to be thwarted in his affections. He awaited liis 
parents' consent with impatience, but it was not until he 
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had received it that he posted to Darmstadt, where he 
sjjent a week in the grand-ducal family circle. 

The grand-ducal castle at Darmstadt is a fortress-like 
building, standing in a small town which was remarkably 
dull and stagnant until the railway brought it into easy 
communication with all Germany, and a manufacturing 
suburb has grown up more than doubling the wealth of 
the principality since 1866. It was independent, and the 
Grand Duke was as despotic in his own dominions as any 
Oriental tyrant. He was not much liked by the other 
German rulers, because he and his father had thrown in 
their lot with Napoleon. The Court of Darmstadt was 
isolated, and reported to possess the characteristics of the 
German baronial mansion of ancient times, for the life 
led there was not supposed to be either cultured or refined. 
Gross pleasures and much beer-drinking were believed to 
characterise the Court. After his daughter's marriage the 
Grand Duke's son-in-law paid his debts, 

Louis II., Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, was bom in 
1777, and married in 1804 Wilhelmina Louise, daughter 
of the Crown Prince of Baden, who was killed by a carriage 
accident in his father's lifetime. This lady had several 
sisters, besides one brother, married to Princess Stephanie 
Beauhamais, whose daughter became Duchess of Hamilton. 
Of her sisters, one married Alexander 1. of Russia, another 
Gustavus IV, of Sweden, a third the Duke of Brunswick, 
who "foremost fighting fell " at Waterloo, a fourth King 
Maximilian of Bavaria. This fourth sister-in-law of 
Louis 11. had two sets of twin daughters, one of whom 
became the mother of the present Emperor of Austria, 
and two were successively Queens of Saxony, and the 
fourth was the wife of Frederick William iv, of 
Prussia. 

The Princess Marie was a niece of the wife of Alexander i. 
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of Prussia, and the great-niece of the first wife of the 
Emperor Paul. For all that, she had not been designated 
as Alexander's bride. On the contrary, it is said that he 
had been commanded to marry Princess Alexandra, eldest 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden, and afterwards 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 

lo the intimate family circle of his future father-in-law 
Alexander learned to esteem the lofty character of the 
young Princess ; and thus in both their hearts the feeling 
which had spontaneously sprung up at their first meeting 
was still further strengthened and developed. For the 
present, however, there could be no question of a wedding, 
or even of a betrothal. The Princess was much too young, 
not having attained her fifteenth birthday, to be allowed 
to marry, and so after a week, all too short, of bliss, the 
Imperial Romeo had to bid farewell to his grand-ducal 
Juliet, and hasten back to St. Petersburg, in order to be 
present at the marriage of his sister to the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, for whom he acted as best-man. 

The Emperor now introduced his son to the Council 
of the Empire, and made him attend the meetings of that 
embryonic House of Lords, without, however, allowing him 
to take part in the proceedings as a member. He was 
not given a voice in the deliberations, or allowed to vote 
until he had served an apprenticeship. A year later, on 
the loth December 1840, he was admitted to the delibera- 
tions of the Council of Ministers. 

In the spring of 1840, the advent of which he impatiently 
awaited, Alexander was allowed to become affianced to 
the object of his affections. He left for Darmstadt on the 
evening of 4th March, accompanied by his mother's private 
secretary, to whom the preparation of all the necessary 
deeds, documents, and formalities had been intrusted. 
He bad to break his journey for family reasons at Dresden, 
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j^ and Weimar, and it was not until the 4th April 

t^was poBBibfe. in those pre-railway days, to announce 

iBpH^ibby an aide-de-camp his betrothal to Princess 

Be ^ Dtemsladt. Prince Bariatinski was the bearer 

tbe jpfbd Dews to St. Petersburg, where a salute of 

:9ns was fired in honour of the event. 

tiami Dtemstadt the Cxsarevitch had to proceed to 

^m k» be [ffesent at the unveiling of the famous statue 

rtn ^ rirfc the Great, whom his grandfather Paul and 

iJigliiMffithi I Peter had so much admired. The death 

hidenck Wniiam ni. detained Alexander in the Prussian 

Aai tnttil the dose of May. and it was not earlier than 

i^tik June, at Frankfurt -on-the-Maine, that Alexander 

t^Alt t» pcesent his betrothed to his father and mother. 

■iS tbft first meeting of the Princess with her future 

TfrT ir '•'~, who were charmed with their son's choice 

MOB as they set eyes on her. After escorting the 

IfNSs to Ems, the heir-apparent conducted liis fiancSe to 

pwtsdt. from whence he had to hasten back to Russia. 

■R tu« father awaited him to send him off on a tour of 

► ^Mt*^^*^"^ ^* *^* troops stationed in the Western districts. 

KVwt fv"ilow<>d by manceuvres, after which, in company 

' ^ kte father during a part of the journey, Alexander 

tlliVtttfd (u Fisehbach, where his mother was recuperating 

iHi |h* VvuHsian family circle after her Ems cure, and where 

^ IMlux'SS Marie had already joined her. On the 23rd 

'Vv^wt thp entire party started for Russia. The triumphal 

«ttt«V U't*' ^*' I'l-tersburg was made on the 8th September, 

f l\tm'oiw driving with her future mother-in-law in the 

m)K v-<ti'i lojtfl i>i fttnte, and the Emperor riding on horseback 

i kV km Mfk<, while the heir-apparent commanded the escort. 

^TW |H'i'|«l" rherrcd vociferously amidst the roar of cannon 

S\' timiv I>f:il ol ihurch bells. 

. I'ltiiti'Mit was now initiated into the doctrines of 
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the Orthodox Faith. An anonymous author thus describes 
her conversion : 

The Court of Darmstadt had imbibed philosophical 
opinions during its long connection with France, and a 
German girl, as a rule, learns little theology till she is 
prepared for her confirmation, when a year is often devoted 
to reUgious instruction. This ceremony and instruction 
used to be delayed with German Princesses, in case a 
Romanist or Greek CathoUc suitor should appear, as it 
would make the required change of faith less difficult if 
the mind were a blank ; and when the Princess Mary of 
Darmstadt came to St. Petersburg, six months before 
her marriage, to be instructed in the national creed pre- 
paratory to re-baptism, which is required in the case of 
a Lutheran, she embraced the Eastern faith with all the 
ardour of a young and serious character who had no pre- 
conceived opinions to oppose." 

The Princess was anointed on her reception into the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church on the 5th December 1840, 
and solemnly betrothed to the Grand Duke on the follow- 
ing day ; the marriage ceremony not taking place until 
the i6th of April of 1841. The Emperor, according to his 
custom, signalised the event by promulgating three generous 
decrees of mercy, improving the lot of criminals, remitting 
arrears of taxes, and facilitating the hypothecation of 
estates in government loan institutions, with a view to 
providing the necessary capital for agricultural improve- 
ments. 

The wedding was celebrated by a series of festivities 
extending over several days. There were gala perform- 
ances at the Opera-House, State and public balls, and 
similar functions without number, and it was only on 
the 29th April that the young couple were permitted to 
enjoy for a short period each other's society in seclusion 
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at Tzarskoye Selo. The honeymoon was, however, brief. 
On the 14th May there was a State entry of Moscow, where 
ten days had to be passed in public ceremonies and festiv- 
ities ; these were followed by a visit to the Troitza Monastery, 
and only on the 29th May were the bride and bridegroom 
allowed to return to Tzarskoye Selo, to spend the short 
Russian summer in retired felicity. 

The anonymous author from whom we have already 
quoted says : 

" The Tzarevitch and his wife occupied rooms in the 
Winter Palace and at Tsarskoe Selo, where, as they could 
hardly call themselves their own masters, and were 
constantly subjected to Imperial commands, both with 
regard to their occupations and to the management of 
their children, the position of the Grand Duchess could 
not always have been comfortable. . . . She is believed to 
have acted with great discretion in all family differences." 

Finding herself in a difficult position, with a musical 
and artistic mother-in-law in the Empress, and a literary 
and scientific aunt in the Grand Duchess Helen, she took 
to charitable works and piety in self-defence. The circum- 
stance that she bore the same name as her husband's 
grandmother, the austere widow of the Emperor Paul, no 
doubt suggested the idea that she should make this pattern 
of all the virtues her model. However this may be, the 
idea seems to have taken root slowly and developed 
gradually. 

If we are to credit Tatistcheff, the first years of Alex- 
ander's married Ufe were years of unalloyed matrimonial 
bliss. Alexander attached to his person the friends of 
his youth, among whom were young Count Adlerbei^. 
Prince Bariatinskt. and Moerder, his playfellow, the son of 
bis tutor, whom the old King of Prussia once apostrophised 
as ■' Moerder deincs Vaters." " thv father's murderer," 
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which, while true in one sense, was of course a horrible 
pun of the kind Frederick William iv. was particularly 
addicted to, and to an unbridled indulgence in which his 
ultimate madness may be attributed. Among the ladies 
of the grand-ducal household were two Princesses Dol- 
goroukoff. Princess Dashkoff, and Countess Flauke, besides 
Mme Granse, the Grand Duchess's former German governess; 
her favourite brother. Prince Alexander of Hesse, also 
received a Court appointment. The greatest cheerfulness 
and freedom prevailed in the domestic circle of the young 
couple. The evenings were spent in reading, music, and 
whist, and the Grand Duke and his consort charmed all 
they came in contact with by their affabihty and kindli- 
ness, and made the members of their little Court feel as 
though they formed part of one family. 

These happy days were not, however, destined to last. 
The Grand Duchess found the duties of maternity exacting- 
Her health suffered. When she ascended the throne she 
elected to become a pattern of piety. The good works 
and charitable organisations of the State she took under 
her special care, and she gradually developed an austerity 
and aloofness which produced a coldness in the family 
circle, and drove the somewhat philosophic but extremely 
good-natured Emperor to his own resources. After the 
death of her eldest son, Nicholas, her mind, never dis- 
tinguished for great vigour or robustness, gave way, she 
suffered from a form of religious mania, and laboured 
under the delusion that her august and amiable consort 
was the incarnation of his satanic majesty. Finally, she 
succumbed to a lung affection, and, according to the on 
dits of the time, died on the Riviera, where her body was 
embalmed and she was brought back to St. Petersburg, 
her death not being officially announced until some con- 
siderable time later. 
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The latter years of Alexander il.'s married life 
thus darkened by melancholy, and as solitary as those 
his uncle. Nevertheless Alexander n. was not unsuscept- 
ible to the blandishments of the sex. He was remarkably 
handsome, though less of a demigod than his father. He 
certainly inflamed the hearts of the impressionable ladies 
of St. Petersburg. Girls used to write him passionate 
love-letters, and he was able to inspire with romantic 
affection and devotion more than one youthful heart. 

This state of things had the worst possible influence 
on the Emperor's sons, who grew up practically without 
a mother's care, and developed into wild and scapegrace 
princelings, whose escapades were a scandal to the Court and 
whose example became contagious and infected society 
generally. For years the Empress had practically retired 
from public life, and when she died she had been so long 
a recluse that she was not missed, for she had left no vacant 
place to be filled. Her daughter-in-law, the sister of our 
Queen and the present Empress Dowager, had discharged 
with conspicuous success, tact, and eclat those ornamental 
and social duties which her sister in England was also 
fated to perform long before destiny called her to the 
exalted position which she now so gracefully adorns. 

While there was a period in the Emperor's life during 
which his aflections were frequently transferred from one 
object to another, his latter years were brightened and 
solaced by the companionship of that noble lady whom 
he morganaticaljy but privately married after the demise 
of his wife. The general consensus of opinion concerning 
this poetically-minded and single-hearted Princess is in- 
clined to credit her with an affectionate and unselfish 
disposition, but the probity of her predecessors in Imperial 
favour is more open to question. For instance, there is, 
at the present time of writing, still living in London an 
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English financier who relates with unction how he bribed 
a certain Princess in Russia in order to obtain an Imperial 
concession, only to discover, when too late, that she had 
been supplanted in the Emperor's affections by her younger 
sister, whom the financier at once proceeded to bribe in 
turn, thus ultimately achieving his object. 

During her early married life, even, the Empress made 
but sUght attempts, if any, to chain the somewhat volatile 
affections of her spouse ; and later, at a time when the 
Empress of the French was setting the luxurious fashions 
of the day, the French press, describing the Russian 
Empress, could say that she " was attired in a dress which 
a citizen's wife would despise," adding politely, " but 
when a lady is the wife of the Emperor of all the Russias 
such simplicity adds to her charms." 



CHAPTER XXII 



DIPLOMACY 



ON the day of the death of Nicholas i. his son 
Alexander ii. summoned the Council of State to 
attend at half-past twelve in the afternoon at the 
Winter Palace, and there he delivered the address which 
was to be the precursor of a number of remarkable speeches 
from his eloquent lips. 

" In this year of severe trials we have been visited by 
yet another misfortune ; we have lost our father and 
Russia's benefactor. The late Emperor, my never-to-be- 
forgotten parent, loved Russia, and during the whole of 
his life thought only of her good. Every action of his, 
every word, were animated by one and the same object, 
the good of Russia. In the course of his constant and 
daily labours with me he used to say, ' I would like to 
take all that is grievous and all that is painful on my 
shoulders, if I could only hand over to thee a well-ordered, 
happy, and peaceful Russia.' Providence ordered other- 
wise, and the late sovereign, during the last hours of his 
life, said to me : 'I transfer my command to thee, but, to 
my great regret, not in such order as I had desired, and I 
leave thee much labour and many anxieties.' I answered 
him, ' Thou ' — we always called each other thou — ' thou 
wilt surely pray for thy Russia, over there where thou 



goest, and pray for help for 



' That I will surely do,' 



he replied. And I am convinced of it, for his was a pure 
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soul. In this faith in the prayers of my never-to-be- 
forgotten parent, and trust in the help of God, in whom I 
always have and always will trust, I ascend the throne of 
my father." 

Here Alexander ii. crossed himself and paused. After 
a brief but solemn silence he resumed : 

" Remember, gentlemen, that the Council of State is 
the Iiighest estate of the realm, and should therefore give 
an example of prudence, usefulness, and probity. The late 
Emperor, during the last minutes of his life, when com- 
municating his wishes concerning various matters connected 
with the government of the country, charged me to thank 
the members of the Council of State for their zealous 
service not only during his reign, but in some cases during 
the preceding reign also. In giving effect to this wish of 
my never-to-be-forgotten parent, I likewise express the 
hope that the Council will continue, in my time also, to 
act in the same manner as in the time of the late sovereign, 
that is to say, honourably, honestly, and with singleness of 
purpose. Other conduct I do not expect from this, the 
highest institution." The Emperor concluded his speech 
by thanking his brother Constantine and the Ministers 
individually in the name of his father for their assistance 
and labours. 

No less characteristic was the general order issued on 
the same day to the army, in which the Emperor conveyed 
to his troops the last words of their late leader : " I am 
grateful to my glorious, faithful Guards, who saved Russia 
in 1825, and to all the rest of my brave and faithful army 
and navy. I pray to God that He may preserve in them 
for ever the same valiant virtues and the same spirit for 
which they were distinguished when I was with them. 
While that spirit is preserved the peace of the Empire 
without and within is guaranteed, and woe to its enemies I 
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I loved my men as my children, and tried to ameliorate 
their lot as well as I could ; if I was not always successful, 
this was not from want of goodwill, but because I either did 
not know how to act otherwise or was unable to do more." 

Bom in the April of 1818, Alexander 11. was still in his 
thirty-seventh year when he ascended the throne, nor 
should it be forgotten that under the rule of a father with 
so strong a personality as Nicholas i, he had had little 
opportunity, living as he did under the paternal and 
maternal wings in the Winter Palace, to develop great 
independence of character. 

The strong and statesmanlike stand which the new 
Emperor took up therefore does him all the more credit. 
From the first he seems to have moved steadily, without 
fuss or undue haste, along the lines he had laid down for 
himself, never turning back, scarcely ever hesitating, ani- 
mated always by a sort of equable Olympian indifference 
both to the machinations of the various Court cHques 
by which he was surrounded, and the clamorous agitations 
of demagogues and philosophical reformers. His pace, as 
we shall see, was neither to be slackened nor accelerated by 
outside influences. Perfectly urbane, courteous, tactful, 
and indulgent, there was yet a sort of aloofness which 
prevented him from securing the sympathies of those he 
came in contact with. While his father's tempestuous 
impetuousness made him as beloved as he was feared, the 
calm, unruffled, slightly dreamy composure of his highly 
cultured son aroused the distrust and resentment of those 
who were incapable of understanding him. And yet he 
was not difficult to understand. A modest, well-educated, 
tactful gentleman, who was at no time of his life very much 
convinced of his own attainments, whom experience had 
taught to distrust his fellow-beings, who had been called 
by the accident of birth to fill an exalted and very re- 
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sponsible position, but who would have been quite as content 
to lead the life of a simple private gentleman, such was 
Alexander ii. Add a spice of wit, which enabled him to 
joke in trying circumstances, and to see humour in situa- 
tions which to the majority of people woiJd have been the 
reverse of funny, and couple this sense of humour with a 
certain religious fatalism wedded to a strong sense of duty, 
and a refinement of mind which disposed him to eschew 
the coarser forms of self-indulgence, and a fairly accurate 
picture of the new ruler of Russia will result. Whilst 
Alexander ii. was every inch a soldier, he was a grand 
seigneur to the tips of his fingers, and moreover a grand 
seigneur of the restrained, rather haughty German type, 
not of the sparkling, effusive, slightly fiamboyant and 
extremely picturesque kind with which certain Russian 
and south European grandees have made London society 
familiar in the past. 

The following characteristic incident occurred in 1867. 
An Englishman who had arrived in the winter of that year 
in St. Petersburg with his wife and son took his family for 
a walk in the Summer Garden, as it is called. There were 
very few people about, and strolling along a deserted snow- 
clad patli he encountered a very tall and rather supercilious 
looking Russian officei who was sauntering down the 
middle of the path and displayed no intention of making 
way for the EngUshman and his wife. The Englishman, 
who had been a sailor, was a very sturdy and very 
pugnacious stickler for what he thought was his due, and 
was determined not to give way to an unmannerly Russian 
officer. The officer seemed surprised at first, then an in- 
dulgent smile illumined his somewhat weary countenance, 
and he indifferently, as though mentally shrugging his 
shoulders, deviated from his straight course, and ceded 
the centre of the path to the Englishman, who discovered 
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a few minutes later, when he again met the same officer, 
this time getting into his sledge, while all the populace 
etood bare-headed, that he had succeeded in making the 
Emperor of Russia get out of his way. Filled with 
repentant contrition, he joined the saluting crowd, to 
receive a genial smile of recognition. The Emperor had 
fully understood the situation. 

It may be said of Alexander ii. that he always fully 
understood the situation, but his attitude was not always 
sympathetic; more often than not it was indifferent, 
occasionally it was quixotic. 

As Tatistcheff truly says : " At the moment when 
Alexander ii. commenced to reign Russia was going through 
hard times. The war with Turkey and her allies, Great 
Britain and France, begun in 1853 by the invasion of 
the Danubian Principalities by Russian troops, had been 
carried beyond our own frontiers. On our evacuation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia these provinces were occupied by 
Austrian troops, whilst the English and French invaded 
the Crimea, and, after a battle on the River Alma in which 
we were unsuccessful, they, supported by a powerful fleet, 
besieged Sebastopol. All attempts to dislodge them from 
their strongly fortified positions remained fruitless. They 
continued the siege, indifferent to the approach of winter, 
and we were compelled, in order to protect the port of 
Sebastopol, ourselves to sink all the vessels composing our 
Black Sea Fleet. The defence of Sebastopol daily cost the 
heroic garrison incalciUable losses. Reinforcements arrived 
slowly and in inadequate numbers, in consequence of the 
necessity of maintaining, along the entire length of the 
Western frontiers of the Empire, a numerous army for 
the event of a possible war with Austria. By the calling 
out of the reserves the fighting strength of the coimtry 
had been strained to its extreme limits ; nor were its 
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financial resources less exhausted ; meanwhile towards 
Spring the Turks might be expected to overrun Transcau- 
casia, and an Anglo-French squadron to appear in the 
Gulf of Finland. The Russian shores on the White Sea 
and Pacific remained absolutely unprotected against hostile 
attack. However difficult the military position of Russia 
might not be, the political situation seemed still more 
grievous, Austria had concluded a treaty of alliance 
with England and France in which she undertook to 
declare war against Russia, uidess the latter accepted the 
terms of peace dictated by the Courts of London and 
Paris and supported by that of Vienna. Prussia, who 
had long been wavering, began also to incline towards 
the side of our enemies, and, independently of the treaty 
of alliance concluded with Austria, entered into direct 
negotiations with England and France for the formation 
of a coalition. She was anticipated by Sardinia, who had 
already equipped an expeditionary force of fifteen thou- 
sand men to join the army of the Allies operating in the 
Crimea. This example Sweden and even Spain were 
prepared to follow. Of all European sovereigns, not count- 
ing the Pope, the King of Naples alone manifested a 
sincerely friendly disposition towards us. The war 
threatened to become universal. Russia found herself verg- 
ing on a struggle in which the whole of Europe formed 
a united front against her. In the face of this menacing 
danger, the Emperor Alexander ii. was neither discon- 
certed nor dispirited, but boldly and firmly proceeded 
along the lines he had mapped out for himself," Tatis- 
tcheff then goes on to show how the Emperor was deter- 
mined to use every endeavour to obtain an honourable 
peace, failing which to collect all the material and moral 
forces of Russia and lead them to repel and scatter his 
enemies. 
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On the 20th February he voiced this determination 
in two distinct and separate speeches. One was made to 
the foreign diplomatists who came to congratulate him on 
his accession. These he told that the responsibility for 
the war could not rest on the Empreror Nicholas, who had 
done all he could to prevent it. He then solemnly assured 
them that he intended to remain true to the poHtical prin- 
ciples which had guided his uncle and his father. " These 
principles," he said, " are the principles of the Holy 
Alliance. If that alliance has ceased to exist, my father 
is not to blame. His intentions were always straight- 
forward and honest ; and if they have not, of late years, 
been estimated at their true value, God and history will 
give him the justice which is his due." With these words 
the Emperor turned his stern gaze on Count Esterhazy, 
the embarrassed Austrian Ambassador ; he then continued ; 
" I am ready to hold out the hand of peace on the terms 
accepted by my father ; but should the deliberations which 
are to open in Vienna fail to obtain a result honourable 
for us, then, gentlemen, I will, at the head of my faithful 
Russia and her entire nation, boldly go forth to battle." 

To the nobles of St. Petersburg who came to do him 
homage he said that, although the times were hard, he was 
profoundly convinced that God in His mercy would pre- 
serve Russia. " I am with you," he exclaimed, " and 
you are with me! " and then, making the sign of the cross, 
he cried : " God help and deliver us I We will not disgrace 
our Russian soil I " 

While Alexander was thus putting a brave face on a 
bad state of affairs, the death of Nicholas had produced 
a deep impression on the Courts of Europe. The Emperor 
of Austria called personally on the Russian Ambassador, 
the subsequently famous Prince Gortchakoff, and told him 
how profoundly grieved he was at the death of a friend 
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whose friendship had been put to the test. He assured 
Prince Gortchakoff that the death had occurred at the 
very moment when he was about to prove to him by 
deeds how true his heart had remained to the august 
departed. He begged him to ask the Emperor Alexander 
to accept his friendship as an inheritance, and promised 
to retain these feelings towards him for ever in memory 
of his gratitude to his father. 

Such assurances, which were echoed by King Frederick 
William iv. of Prussia, to whom Alexander had transmitted 
bis dying father's last message : " Tell Fritz to continue 
to befriend Russia, mindful of his father's will," — these 
fine phrases on the part of alUes who had left his country 
in the lurch, did not inspire the yoimg Emperor with much 
confidence. 

God grant," he wrote to Gortchakoff. " that these 
may not prove idle words. In spite of all his friendly 
assurances, I have no faith in the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, for which reason I expect and am prepared for 
the worst." 

The Russian plenipotentiaries at the Vienna Confer- 
ence, whilst exhorted to proclaim the honesty of Russia 
and her respect of obhgations and treaties, were also en- 
joined to assert the rooted determination to defend and to 
make respected those rights which had been intrusted by 
Divine Providence to the Emperor as the guardian and 
defender of the national honour. 

The Emperor's distrust was justified^ by events; the 
Conference broke up without arriving at any agreement, 
and Alexander wrote to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Crimean army, that he thought all these negotiations were 
an empty form, and that a European war would result, 
Austria and part of Germany joining against him, for he 
still had some faith in the loyalty of Prussia. 
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However, the Court of Vienna coold not bring itself 
to dee an open rupture with Russia for many reasons, 
among which the bad state of her finances was probably 
not the least. 

With the loss of Sebastopol and the taking of Kare by 
the Russians, the Crimean War may be said to have ter- 
minated ; there was as yet, however, no question of peace, 
and Alexander attached but little importance to the 
rumoured desire of Napoleon ill. to open pourparlers. 
According to Tatistcheff, the real reason for Napoleon's 
sudden change of attitude was to be sought in the refusal 
of England to make the independence of Poland a con- 
dition of peace. By the fall of Sebastopol the French love 
of glory had been satisfied ; to continue the war in the sole 
interests of England and Austria did not appear to the 
advantage of France, Hence the inquiries in Berlin and 
some of the nainor German Courts to ascertain whether 
Russia would not take the first steps towards peace. The 
reply was oracular ; according to Prince Gortchakoff, Russian 
diplomacy, although compelled by circumstances to be 
dumb, would at least not remain deaf. Acting on this 
hint. Count Momy entered into secret relations with the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna through the intermediary 
of a Parisian and a Viennese banker. The former wrote 
to the latter, stating that Momy was of opinion the time 
had arrived for Russia and France to consider seriously 
the best means of putting a stop to so exhausting and 
fruitless a war. Gortchakoff did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity thus offered, and replied through the same inter- 
mediaries that he shared the opinion of Momy regarding 
the advantages for France of an understanding ' with 
Russia. He did not omit to remind his correspondent 
that Napoleon i.'s period of zenith coincided with the 
period during which he maintained intimate relations with 
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Rassia. Without entertaining the idea of reverting to 
those heroic times, he opined that it must be conceded that 
friendly relations between France and Russia could only 
redound to the mutual advantage of those two countries. 
While Momy and Gortchakoff were thus coquetting with 
each other. Count Walewsky, the French Foreign Minister, 
had entered into a similar correspondence with Count 
Seebach, the Saxon envoy at the Tuileries, and Count 
Nesselrode's son-in-law, who had received instructions 
from Count Beust to repeat the hint thrown out to the 
latter by Count Brunnow, to the effect that Russia would 
not be averse to peace, provided she was not expected to 
cede territory. Napoleon, in reply, suggested the neutrali- 
sation of the Black Sea, and disclaimed all idea of cession 
of territory. Beust transmitted this conversation to 
Nesselrode, and urged him to accept these terms, which, 
however, Nesselrode politely but firmly declined to enter- 
tain ; although, when informed by Seebach that Walewsky 
had opened negotiations with him on the subject, he in- 
structed hira to continue them confidentially, Walewsky 
explained that while Napoleon in, was anxious for peace, 
he valued the friendship of England, consequently he could 
not make the first overtures, which must come from Russia, 
and should, moreover, be such as could be entertained 
by England. Nesselrode thereupon authorised Seebach 
to submit certain terms: (i) the closure of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles ; {2) the exclusion of the navies of 
the world from the Black Sea, with the exception of such 
vessels as the Black Sea Powers considered necessary ; 
(3) the number of these vessels to be settled by agree- 
ment with the Porte, without the intermediary of third 
parties. 

To Seebach's surprise the French Minister refused to 
discuss these terms with him, for the reason that the Court 
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of Russia had simultaneously communicated them to the 
Court of Vienna. 

This indiscretion of Beust's roused Austria from her 
inertia. Vienna was alarmed at the mere idea of the 
possibility of Russia entering into direct peace negotiations 
with France, thus depriving Austria of the fruits of her 
diplomacy, which was the reverse of disinterested, Austria 
consequently elaborated a programme of her own, promis- 
ing to join the Allies in the event of Russia's refusal to 
accept it. With great difficulty Naproleon succeeded in 
gaining England's approval of the Austrian programme, 
which was carefully concealed from the Russian Ambassador 
in Vienna. 

It seems that Alexander ii. got wind of the manceuvre, 
and he lost no time in acquainting Gortchakoff. He says 
that he expected shortly to receive fresh terms of peace 
from Austria, " We do not yet know what they are," he 
adds," but I expect Uttle good from them. If we reject them, 
we must be prepared for a complete rupture with Austria " ; 
and he concludes his letter as follows : " We have conceded 
as much as we possibly can, consistently with the honour of 
Russia. Humiliating terms I will never accept, and I am 
convinced that every true Russian feels as I do. There 
is nothing left for us but. having made the sign of the 
cross, to follow the straight paths, and by our joint and 
united efforts defend our native land and our national 
honour." 

Five days later Esterhazy, arriving direct from Vienna, 
handed the Emperor the Austrian ultimatum, with an 
autograph covering letter from Francis Joseph. To the 
despatch were appended terms of peace, her non-acceptance 
of which would be followed by " serious consequences." 
Moreover, the King of Prussia, at the request of Austria, 
wrote his nephew a letter supporting the Austrian demands. 
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Napoleon iii. also thought it well to allow the Emperor of 
Russia to know his views, and for this purpose sent for 
Seebach, and told him that the tenns submitted to Russia, 
hardthougb they might be, were final, and should be accepted 
for the good of the country. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
all the points in the Austrian proposal. Suffice it to say 
that the Black Sea was not only to be neutraUsed, and closed 
to the men-of-war of all nations, but neither Russia nor 
Turkey was to be allowed to erect fortresses or arsenals 
on its shores. The number of vessels which these two 
Powers should be entitled to maintain in these waters 
having been arrived at by mutual agreement, could not be 
subsequently altered without the consent of all the sig- 
natory Powers. Austria was to receive Moldavia, in ex- 
change Russia was to have a part of Bessarabia. More- 
over, England insisted on the belligerent Powers reserving 
the right of imposing in the interests of Europe special 
additional conditions. 

The Austrian conditions were submitted by Alexander 
for consideration to a specially convened conference of 
high State officials. The Emperor himself read the pro- 
posals to the meeting. Count Bludofl, the late Ambassador 
to Vienna, was the only partisan of continuing the war 
without further ado. The veteran Count Kisseleff made 
a cautious and statesmanlike speech, in which he described 
the condition of the country and the political situation, 
and recommended that the proposals should be accepted 
with amendments. " If the Allies desire peace," he said, 
" they will accept our amendments ; but if they do not — 
well — then let God's will be done." 

Nesselrode drew up a despatch in this sense ; but Austria 
refused to transmit it to the Allies, and finally, the Emperor, 
being outvoted by his own leading diplomatists and states- 
men, consented to allow the Vienna Protocol to be the 
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basis of negotiations at the Congress of Paris. The success- 
ful issue of tliat Congress is attributed by Talistcheff 
mainly to the good offices of France. 

The subsequent retirement of Count Nesselrode and 
the appointment of Prince Gortchakoff as his successor 
marked a complete change in the foreign policy of Russia. 
Brought up though he had been to regard with veneration 
the Holy Alliance established by his uncle, Alexander ii. 
was convinced by the events of the Crimean War of its 
utter futility. The interests of Austria and Prussia being 
incompatible with those of Russia, it became necessarj' to 
shape a new political course, to infuse new blood into the 
diplomatic ser\'ice, and to replace existing ambassadors 
by men of a different school of thought. 

It was about this time that Gortchakot? issued his 
famous circular containing the mot : " Russia is supposed 
to be sulking. Russia is not sulking. Russia is pulling 
herself together." In an anonymous book on Russian society 
published in German, the following anecdote is recorded 
in connection with this famous circular. M. de Mohren- 
heim, a young Foreign Office clerk, destined later to become 
Russian Ambassador in Paris, was asked by Gortchakoff 
his opinion of the circular. Regarding the immaculate 
young dandy, with his exquisitely curled hair and whiskers, 
the Prince, with all the pride of authorship, said : " Well, 
what do you think of it, ray friend ? Speak frankly." 
Mohrenheim, making the mistake to which young men 
are prone, replied in the spirit in which he believed he 
had been addressed ; " I find it very good, with the ex- 
ception of this phrase about sulking and pulling ourselves 
together. You must admit. Prince, that it is devoid of 
meaning, it is even, if you will permit me to say so, ridicul- 
ous." Gori:chakoff smiled, but promoted the promising 
young diplomatist ; nevertheless, whenever in after years 
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his name was mentioned, that same enigmatic smile would 
play round the veteran's lips. 

Gortcliakoff knew what he was about, and he was in 
earnest. 

His attitude, which was shared by Alexander, was one 
of deep resentment towards Austria, whilst England was 
regarded as Russia's irreconcilable foe. But Alexander 
leaned towards a dual alliance with Prussia, Gortchakoff 
on the other hand being in favour of closer relations with 
France. 

Napoleon iir. was not slow to profit by this circum- 
stance, and despatched his half-brother, the Count de 
Momy, as envoy-extraordinary to St. Petersburg. Morny 
took Wildbad on his way north, there to pay his respects 
to the Dowager-Empress, who was undergoing a cure. 
His perfectly courteous, but undemonstrative reception 
seemed to augur but ill for the success of his mission. He 
reported to Walewsky that his conversations with Russian 
diplomatists at the various German Courts did not inspire 
him with confidence, and came to the conclusion that if 
the Russians generally had no fondness for the French, a 
Russian grafted on a German absolutely hated thezn. 

But these unfavourable impressions were quickly dis- 
pelled on his arrival at the Russian capital, where the 
Emperor and his Minister accorded him the most gracious 
reception. Alexander took a great fancy to Momy, 
whose frank demeanour, combined with the most elegant 
maimers and highest breeding, won the friendship of that 
fastidious monarch. Writing to Napoleon, Morny says ■ 
" Between ourselves, it would be impossible to be more 
amiable than this sovereign. All that I learn about him, 
his conduct to his family, his relations with his friends, 
and, I should add, the government of his country, bears 
the stamp of singleness of purpose, fair-mindedness, and 
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even of a spirit of chi\'alry. He does not bear malice, 
and is ftiU of consideration for the old servants of his 
father and his house, even when they have served them 
badly. He never hurts anybody's feelings, he is true to 
his word, and extraordinarily generous. It is impossible 
not to love him. He is worshipped by his people, and in 
his reign Russia breathes freely, which was not the case in 
his late father's time. He may possibly be less theatrical 
than the Emperor Nicholas, but I have no doubt that he 
will confer greater benefits on his people in every respect 
and in a few years, than his father during the entire [>eriod 
of his reign." 

Of the Minister he wrote : " Prince Gortchakoff and I 
do not converse as Ambassador and Minister, but like a 
couple of friends confiding in the sincerity and integrity 
of both sovereigns and both intermediaries." 

Nevertheless, when Napoleon, who was anxious for a 
revision of the Treaties of 1815, instructed Momy to raise 
this question, to obtain the views of Alexander on the 
subject, and to exchange ideas with him, the Emperor of 
Russia displayed a statesmanlike caution. In a Memo- 
randum by Prince Albert of 25th June 1857 (Sir Theodore 
Martin's Life of the Prince Consort), the Emperor is reported 
to have replied that he had been taught a lesson by the 
experience of his father, who had had a similar conversation 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour before the outbreak of the last 
war, and that the recollection of the evil that was produced 
by the echo of that conversation always placed a seal on 
his lips whenever he had to do with a diplomatist. 

Napoleon, whose imagination was ever busy with 
great schemes for the amelioration of the universe, and 
who had despaired of infusing his enthusiastic ideas into 
the prudent and sober minds of Prince Albert and the 
statesmen of Great Britain, determined to seek an interview 
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with Alexander himself and discuss with him privately 
and confidentiaJly some of the plans that were seething in 
his brain. Gortchakofi. whilst harbouring no thoughts of 
reconstructing the map of Europe, was not averse to a 
revision of the Treaty of Paris, or to handing over to 
Napoleon the head of Austria the traitress (as he regarded 
her) on a charger. In this way the celebrated meeting at 
Stuttgart was brought about. But Napoleon had pre- 
liminarily to swallow a bitter pill. He was informed that 
it would be impossible for the Empres Marie to visit 
Stuttgart, on account of her health. Some officious 
person, however, showed the Empress of the French a 
private letter from the Empress Marie stating that 
she, the writer, had no desire to meet or make the 
acquaintance of Eugenie, — a letter which the latter 
described to Count KisselefF, the Russian Ambassador, as 
cruel. 

However, Napoleon and Alexander met at Stuttgart 
on the 13th of September 1857, the meeting having been 
arranged by the King of Wiirtemberg. The two Emperors 
cordially shook hands, and retired into a private apartment, 
where they continued in animated conversation for over 
half an hour, whilst Gortchakoff and Walewsky remained 
together in the ante-chamber. 

During the three days they spent together in the 
capital of WBrtemberg the two Emperors frequently met 
and carried on long political discussions, in the course of 
which Napoleon urged the necessity of turning Austria 
out of Italy, Alexander contenting himself with saying 
that he would not repeat the mistake of 1849, when 
Nicholas reconquered Hungary for her. 

The negotiations were progressing admirably when 
suddenly Napoleon, encouraged by the amiability of the 
Russian monarch, unfortunately began to talk about 
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Poland. These are his words as he subsequently himself 
repeated them to Count Kisseleff in Paris : 

" As regards the relations of Russia to France, I can 
only see a single question which might be delicate. That 
is the Polish question, if it should again be raised and 
engage the attention of European diplomacy. I am under 
obligations which I camiot repudiate, and I must have 
some consideration for public opinion, which in France 
is very favourably disposed towards Poland. Of this 
obligation I must frankly inform your Majesty beforehand, 
in order that the good relations to which I attach so great 
a value may not be broken off." 

So unexpected a declaration very naturally produced 
a most unpleasant impression on Alexander. Restraining 
his indignation, he coldly and dispassionately answered 
Napoleon, that nobody could more earnestly desire the 
peace and prosperity of Poland than he, but that any 
outside interference could only adversely affect the execu- 
tion of his benevolent intentions, raising in the breasts of 
the Polish people aspirations which were absolutely un- 
attainable. The Emperor of the French had scarcely 
left when Alexander, turning to one of his suite, cried : 
" To think that anyone should have dared to speak to 
me about Poland ! " These words were pronounced so 
loudly that their echo resounded through Europe. Thus 
it was again on the rock of Poland that the relations 
between Russia and France were in danger of being 
wrecked. 

Notwithstanding the apparent failure of the Stuttgart 
interview, Gortchakoff was, or pretended to be, fully 
satisfied with the result, and in conversation with Bismarck 
talked of it almost triumphantly. It was regarded as an 
historical event, and Bismarck was curious to know 
what had been arranged regarding the Schleswig-Holstein 
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question, to which Gortchakoff replied in terms, somewhat 
resented by Bismarck, conveying the idea that it was not 
considered of much importance. Nevertheless this little 
incident was not allowed to obscure the friendship of the 
two diplomatists, who had learned to know and esteem 
each other in 1850 wlien Gortchakoff was the pleni- 
potentiary of Russia at the Frankfort Diet, From that 
time their historic friendship may be said to date. It 
was not until 1859 that Herr von Bismarck- Schoenhausen, 
then forty-six years of age, was appointed Prussian 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, and placed on 
ice, as he wittily described it, until his services might 
again be required at home. Notwithstanding the intimate 
family relations between Russia and Berlin, the position 
of the Prussian envoy at St. Petersburg had of late years 
been anything but enviable. The Emperor Nicholas 
heartily despised his brother-in-law Frederick William iv., 
whose weak liberahsra and unbalanced literary and artistic 
mind inspired the simple-minded autocrat, who never 
doubted or hesitated, with repugnance. Moreover, the 
very frank admonitory letters which this impoverished 
connection by marriage permitted himself to address to 
the Tzar of all the Russias concerning the latter's Eastern 
policy were resented as an impertinence, when not re- 
garded as actually unfriendly and disloyal. Alexander ii. 
was rather inclined to consider, as Tatistcheff indeed un- 
hesitatingly states, that Prussia had betrayed her friend 
and ally in her hour of need ; but he was nevertheless more 
drawn towards her than to ungrateful and treacherous 
Austria, or to an unmannerly and tactless French upstart, 
in which light he saw Napoleon, whom his father had 
consistently treated with contempt. 

Bismarck had already shown himself to be a man who 
cottld not be snubbed with impunity, and his reputation 
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had preceded him. Moreover, a variety of circumstances 
contributed to facilitate his success in St. Petersburg. 
He was known to be an admirer and zealous disciple of the 
late Emperor's, and had consistently opposed the liberal 
tendencies in Berlin. His attitude towards his Austrian 
colleague at Frankfort had been the subject of general 
gossip, and was not likely to be disapproved in Russia. 
Beyond iall this, Bismarck made himself personally 
acceptable, for the contrast between him and his pre- 
decessors was great. While the latter had been stiff, 
formal, reserved, pretentious, and too poor to cut a figure, 
Bismarck was a man of the world, brilhant in society, 
with alert manners, frank and sure of himself. He 
possessed all those characteristics which the Russian 
aristocracy hold to be indispensable for good society. 
Instead of buttoning himself up in his diplomatic reticence, 
the special attribute hitherto of German statesmen, his 
charming openness of speech both in private life and in 
his| official relations did away with all formalities and 
brushed aside useless ceremony. His lively intelligence, 
which was perfectly at ease in every sphere, impressed 
men of affairs, whilst his ready wit, his distinguished 
bearing, and his excellent French made him a favourite 
with the lions and honesses of the drawing-rooms. He 
was persona grata with the Emperor and almost a member 
of the Imperial family, and popular with the people, to 
whom the tail figure taking the air on horseback was a 
daily famihar sight. The Prussian Embassy, which had 
till then been the scene of formal, pretentious but frugal 
entertainments given only at rare intervals, and where 
everybody went prepared to be bored, became famous for 
its Uttle dinners, its excellent cook, and pleasant company. 
Bismarck made no attempt to xne with the luxurious ex- 
travagance of Talleyrand or any of the other ambassadors 
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who ruined themselves and failed to amuse their 
gaests. His wife was charming and| simple ; there 
was an absence of affectation, no striving to imitate 
French customs and manners, but a dignified tone com- 
bined with an unostentatious nationalism. He became 
the protector of all German nationalities ; but he did not 
close his eyes to what was going on in Russia ; he learned 
the language and studied the rising literature of that 
country. It is believed by many that Bismarck contri- 
buted as much through his diplomatic and social activity 
during the years of his residence in St. Petersburg, to the 
subsequent relations between Russia and Germany, as his 
master William i, by personal influence over his nephew. 
Be this how it may, there can be no doubt that in after 
years, during that period of " honest brokerage " when 
Bismarck was virtually the. arbiter of the peace of Europe 
his old friend. Prince Gortchakoff, considered that he had not 
been treated at the Congress of Berlin as loyally as he could 
have expected. But Prince Gortchakoff, and with him his 
accomplished adlalus, Baron Jomini, always had a leaning 
towards France, and a desire to shake off the shackles of 
German tutelage. This tendency did not attain its full 
fruition until the next reign, and after the veteran 
Russian diplomatist had been gathered to his fathers. 
The great merit of his diplomacy must always be that he 
succeeded in rehabilitating the prestige of Russia, after the 
Crimean War, without recourse to arms, and that he 
consistently endeavoured to attain his objects by peace- 
ful means and by the road of diplomacy. It may be 
questioned whether the diplomacy of Bismarck would 
have been as successful as it was without a Moltke or a 
Prussian army to make the name of Germany feared and 
to give effect to his plans. On the other hand. Prince 
Gortchakoff would have reaf)ed greater glory if he could 
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have restrained his Imperial master and his country from 
plunging into the Russo-Turkish War, entailing Pyrrhic 
victories, and lollowed by a series of diplomatic defeats 
for which the Russian statesman cannot be justly held 
responsible. 

Although it is generally believed that the somewhat 
indolent and easy-going Russian grandee, who was not free 
from vanity and many other weaknesses, was made of too 
delicate a material to be able to resist the impact of the 
Iron Chancellor of Germany, he proved himself his match 
on more than one occasion, as the following instance will 
show: 

Lord Augustus Loftus in his Diplomatic Reminiscences 
refers to the meeting of the three Emperors in Berlin in 
1872 in these terms : " I leamt from an undeniable source 
that the invitation to the Emperor of Russia to meet the 
Emperor of Austria was the act of the Emperor William, 
and that he earnestly pressed its acceptance. ... I was 
also informed that the presence of the Emperor Alexander 
was not wished for by Prince Bismarck simultaneously 
with that of the Emperor of Austria. He would have 
preferred that the meeting of the Emperors of Germany 
and Austria should have taken place alone. The presence 
of the Emperor of Russia gave another character to the 
Austrian visit. It deprived the interview of its purely 
German character, in which the Emperor of Gemiany 
would have played the prominent part. It was stated 
to me that the Emperor William, guided by that chivalrous 
and noble feeling which characterised him, was desirous 
of the presence of the Empieror of Russia for two motives ; 
first, out of delicacy towards the Emperor of Austria, and 
to remove any embarrassment which his visit might occa- 
sion ; and, secondly, to bring into cordial and harmonious 
accord the Emperors of Russia and Austria, between whom 
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during late years the relations had been somewhat es- 
tranged." 

These very graceful and diplomatic sentences receive 
a different interpretation when read in the light of Louis 
Schneider's Aus dem Lehen Kaiser Wilhelm i. and Tatis- 
tchefi's Alexander //. From these we learn that the first 
intimation of the proposed visit of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria to Berlin reached Alexander 11. in a 
private and confidential letter from Schneider, the Emperor 
William's reader, whom Tatistcheff describes as a warm 
and passionate adherent of the Russian alliance, and on 
whom possibly less prejudiced persons might bestow an- 
other epithet. While it seems unnecessary to reproduce 
Schneider's views on the advantages of a triple alliance, 
it is interesting to note that Alexander and Gortchakoff 
very promptly acted on the hint thus thrown put by this 
discreet and confidential correspondent. On the very 
next meeting with Prince Reuss, the German Ambassador, 
the Emperor of Russia asked him : " Can It be true that they 
don't want to see me in Berlin ? " Prince Reuss lost no 
time in reporting this to his Imperial master, who immedi- 
ately despatched to St. Petersburg an autograph letter of 
invitation. The Emperor of Austria was also acquainted 
with the wishes of Russia, and despatched his uncle, the 
Archduke William, to St. Petersburg to break the ice, 
Alexander was so delighted at the success of his manoeuvre 
that he accepted the invitation by telegram, and confirmed 
it in a letter in which he asked permission to bring with 
him his two sons, Alexander and Vladimir, in order that 
the feelings " which unite us, and which we have inherited 
from our parents, may be likewise maintained and handed 
down by the new generation." It may be added that the 
fall of Beust and the appointment of Andrassy, for whom 
Gortcbakofi cherished most cordial sentiments, con- 
1-5 
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tributed largely to the success of that historic meeting, 
which might otherwise, conceivably, never have taken 
place. 

Lord Augustus Loftus, who was the British Ambassador 
at the Court of St. Petersburg for eight years, states that 
he found official relations with Prince Gortchakoff easy 
and agreeable. " He had much charm of manner, and his 
conversational powers were remarkable." 

Preconceived popular ideas on the subject to the con- 
trary, Lord Augustus gives an instance of the incon- 
venience of the autocratic form of government even in 
diplomacy : 

" Count Shouvaloff was much annoyed on learning the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Khiva, which were in opposi- 
tion to the assurances he had given to the English Govern- 
ment during his mission to England, The fact was that the 
treaty was sent by General Kaufmann direct to the Emperor 
in the Crimea for His Majesty's approval. The Emp>eror, 
without consulting Prince Gortchakoff (who was absent), 
and without calling to mind the assurances which he had 
charged Count Shouvaloif to give to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and being, moreover, under the sole influence of his 
mihtary advisers, returned the treaty to General Kauf- 
mann with his approval ; and when it came to the knowledge 
of Prince Gortchakoff and Count Shouvaloff, it was too 
late to recall the Imperial sanction, and it was thus that 
Count Shouvaloff was exposed to the reproach of having 
given formal assurances which were subsequently departed 
from." 

This sort of thing was continually happening in the 
reign of Alexander ii., who had just enough of his father's 
temperament to act impetuously every now and then, 
without consulting his advisers. He was an eloquent 
speEiker, and it is well known that he would frequently 
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put in his pocket the carefully prepared speeches 0! his 
Ministers, and make an entirely different and absolutely 
unexpected speech of his own on the spur of the moment. 

His famous speech to the Representatives of Moscow 
before the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War was a case 
in point. Prince Gortchakoff, assisted by Baron Jomini, 
famous for the elegance of his style, who had made the 
despatches of the Russian Foreign Ofhce the envy of the 
chancelleries of Europe, had prepared for this momentous 
occasion a most carefully thought out and cautiously 
worded manifesto. On the morning of the eventful day 
the Emperor received a telegram reporting some fresh 
misdeeds of the unspeakable Turk, or some further cynical 
utterances by British or German statesmen, and his blood 
boiled. Under the contagious influence of the Panslavist 
tendencies, which were then rampant in the ancient capital 
of Russia, he made that demagogue speech which was 
re-echoed from one end of the country to the other, and 
resounded in every European capital like a tocsin. He 
terminated his harangue by saying that if the Powers 
would not help in rescuing fellow- Christians from the 
horrible cruelties to which they were exposed, he would 
act by himself. From that moment war became inevitable. 
Queen Victoria might write him autograph letters, but they 
were too late, the mischief had been done, he was powerless 
to stem the tide. In a state of impracticable exaltation 
he wrote je m'enfiche on the margin of the Queen's letter, 
and plunged into a quixotic and useless war for which 
he was not prepared, by which he did not benefit, and 
which nearly mined the reputation of his Chancellor. 

If Gortchakoff was unable to prevent his own country 
from going to war, he undoubtedly saved France from 
a fresh conflagration in 1875, much to the disgust of his 
German friend and colleague, who did not mince matters. 
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but abused him roundly in good vigorous Bismarck style, 
going even so far as to complain of his conduct to Alexander, 
who made no reply to his passionate imprecations and 
emphatic denials, but calmly went on smoking, remarking 
with a smile that it was a mistake to take too seriously 
these outbursts of senile vaingloriousness. 

With regard to the Central Asian policy of Russia, 
Lord Augustus Loftus shows his wise comprehension of 
the situation. He says : " I was convinced that the 
Emperor and Prince Gortchakoff desired peace, and would 
not engage in any ambitious or adventurous policy. The 
difficulty was to imbue the Russian military authorities 
in Central Asia, so far removed from the central govern- 
ment, with the same spirit, . . , If anything could prove 
the pacific disposition of the Emperor and the Imperial 
pohcy, it was notably demonstrated by the ferment and 
fears produced when the Black Sea question was under 
discussion, lest it should give rise to war." In another 
place he says : " I have never been one of those who 
attributed to Russia designs on India, nor have I attached 
importance to the reputed will of Peter the Great. The 
late Emperor Alexander n. in referring to it in conversa- 
tion with me, declared it to be apocryphal, and to have 
been devised at Paris. But the misfortune has been that 
its ambitious designs have been in some measure acted 
upon and realised, This result has not originated with 
the Sovereign, although he is an absolute monarch, but 
rather from the dominant part played by the mihtary 
administration. , . . When a system of conquests sets 
in, as in Central Asia, one acquisition of territory leads to 
another, and the difficulty is to know where to stop. , . . 
The Tzar is very powerless in this question. Fresh con- 
quests of territory are laid at his feet, gained by the prowess 
and blood of Iiis troops. He cannot refuse it without 
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ofiFending his army ; and troops so far distant as Central 
Asia is from the control power, are difficult to restrain." 
Perhaps Lord Dufierin's advice was the best when he 
recommended this country to make herself a little 
stronger. 




SPEAKING of society in St. Petersburg in the reign 
of Alexander ii., Lord Augustus Loftus, in his 
Diplomatic Reminiscences, says : " The Court is 
very brilliant and admirably maintained. It has some- 
thing of an Oriental grandeur. The Court balls, with the 
romantic appearance of the Circassian guard — the brilliant 
variety of uniforms — the Oriental costumes of the ' negroes ' 
posted at the various doors — the picturesque appearance 
of the Cossacks — the magnificence of the ladies' toilettes 
(the perfection of a certain Mr. Worth) and the splendour 
of their jewels (especially turquoises, diamonds, and 
sapphires) — and the stately rooms of the Winter Palace, 
lit with thousands of wax candles, are unsurpassed in 
beauty and splendour at any Court where I have resided. 
The guests are received by their Majesties with that grace 
and courtesy which at once gratifies and sets them at 
their ease; and there are no fetes more enjoyable than 
those at the Winter Palace. There is one special fete, 
called ' Le Bal des Palmiers,' where the supper, in a salon 
transformed into a Winter Garden, is served at round 
tables encircling each palm tree. These palm trees are 
brought on each occasion from the conservatories at 
Tsarskoe Selo, and I was told that they require three 
years to recover from the exposure they undergo in one 
night's decoration. During the ball there was a tea-room 
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for the Emperor and Empress and the Imperial family, 
to which the Ambassadors were invited. It was in that 
part of the palace which the Empress Catherine inhabited, 
and is said to have been the scene of her gaieties." 

In the outspoken Recollections of Sir Horace Rumbold, 
which have been wittily called his Indiscretions, we get a 
still more vividly painted picture of the Court fetes of the 
period. He says : " That terrible cold I . . , anyone 
attending for the first time some great reception at Covai 
cannot, I think, but realise to the full the grim aspect of 
the Russian winter. In the squares that adjoin the Winter 
Palace are iron pavilions, like great bandstands, where 
immense fires are kept up all night for the coachmen and 
sledge-drivers. In their long caftans, wadded some three 
inches thick, and their fur capes and collars, they are really 
able to brave the cold with impunity, though one hears 
now and then of some poor wretch, with an overdose of 
vodka, having been found frozen on his box. But once 
the Imperial threshold has been passed, it is the contrast 
with the cruelly bleak scene without that beggars all 
description. There is a defiance of climate and latitude 
about the smaller Court balls especially which is quite 
amazing. At these ffites, known as the hals des palmiers, 
the supper-tables are each of them laid round the trunk 
of a large palm tree embedded in a small parterre of the 
most exquisite flowers. The effect of the immense room, 
as one enters it, is that of a tropical grove in some gorgeous 
fairy scene ; and in looking on it, one's thoughts cannot but 
turn for a moment to those one has just left to the rigours 
of the frozen world outside. As a matter of fact, however, 
even the most destitute in Russia suffer much less in winter 
than do our own thinly-clad poor in their ill-found dwellings. 
... To go back to these Court fetes, nothing could exceed 
their luxury and magnificence; and, in my time, when the 
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orchestra towards midnight struck up that most spirited 
of dances, the mazurka. — which at Petersburg takes 
(Jace of the cotillion, — and Nicholas Nicolaievitch {third 
of the Emperor Nicholas), the image of his splendid father 
and of his beautiful sister, and the most graceful of dancers 
(the dullest of men. it was said, and feeblest of generals), 
went swinging down the room at the head of some sixty 
couples, the spell of all this gaiety and splendour seized 
upon one, as it were, and made one think that nothing 
could exceed the brilliancy of the scene, almost barbaric 
though it was in its display." Equally lifelike is Sir 
Horace's inimitable description of the ceremony of the 
" blessing of the waters," in the forenoon of the Feast of 
the Epiphany. " Places," he tells us, " are reserved for 
the diplomatic corps at some of the countless windows of 
the palace looking over the quay and the great snowfield 
that covers the frozen river beyond. To reach these win- 
dows, one has to traverse a series of immense apartments 
all lined by detachments of the many regiments of the 
Imperial Guard in fuD review order. This indoor parade 
is no less striking to the eye than to one's other senses ; 
for these splendid troops bring with them a triple extratt 
de caserne which, mingled with the scent of the eau d 
bruler so freely used in all Petersburg houses, produces in 
these over-heated rooms a decidedly trying atmosphere, 
... At a given hour the Emperor and his suite, accom- 
panied by all the Grand Dukes, and preceded by a crowd 
of clergy in gorgeous vestments, pass in procession through 
the entire palace down to a temporary chapel erected on 
the Neva, where a short service is held by the Metropolitan, 
who blesses, through a hole cut in the ice. the * waters 
of Jordan.' . . . The whole function concludes with a 
sumptuous dejeuner dinaioire." 

Sir Horace omits to refer to the common custom for 
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people of the lower classes to strip and be totally immersed 
in the water through the hole in the ice, after the blessing, 
by which process they are supposed to wash their sins 
away, though many of the penitents lose their lives in the 
ordeai- 

As Sir Horace Rumbold points out, the cost of these 
Imperial entertainments was (and is) prodigious. Count 
Moussin-Pushkin told him that the Emperor was very 
anxious to reduce the expenditure, and particularly to check 
the waste, " not unattended with peculation," which 
went on in all branches of the household. The story of 
the three bottles of wine supplied at each meal to anyone 
sunmioned to the Court from a distance, or bringing 
despatches, is quite gargantuan. Then there is the story 
of the annual bribe, secret commission, or Christmas Box, 
to the Grand Marshal from the local Universal Provider, 
or English stores, — called into being by the Empress 
Catherine, — which had on one occasion to be paid twice 
over, the first douceur having strayed into other hands, 
which is equally amusing. 

Both Sir Horace Rumbold and Lord Augustus Loftus 
are agreed as to the amenities of life in St. Petersburg. 
Sir Horace tells us. what is indeed the truth, though it 
applies more to the period under review than to that of 
the following reign, that " the highest class of Russians 
are such perfect hosts, and the ladies especially are so 
intelligent and such cultivated cosmopolitans, that social 
life at Petersburg appeared to me most attractive." He 
certainly complains of the early hour and hurried character 
of Russian dinner parties, which commenced at six in 
those days, and after which it was not correct to remain ; 
the men going on to their clubs, the Yacht Club being 
then already the most fashionable, where the precursor 
of modem bridge was played for high stakes ; while ladies 
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more often than not went home to bed, to turn up re- 
freshed for and ready to make a night of it at the parties 
which commenced at twelve. The gap between dinner 
and supper could also be filled by going to the theatres, 
witnessing the ballets for which Russia has always been 
famous, or the French plays at the Michael Theatre, to 
say nothing of the Opera. 

Lord Augustus Loftus found St. Petersburg society 
very select and exclusive (which it stiU remains to-day), 
very distinguished and very agreeable. " The Russian 
ladies are affable, prepossessing, and very attractive by 
their manners and complete absence of affectation. I 
found on all occasions on the part of the Russians an 
anxiety to be ser\'iceable to strangers, and an innate good- 
nature and friendliness. If they have any failings (and 
we all have), they show great tact in concealing them. 
... I have many friends in Russia, of whom I shall 
always retain a pleasing reminiscence, and to whom I 
am truly attached." In another place he says: "The 
Russians are passionately fond of music, and there have 
been several Russian artists and composers of high repute. 
. . . The Russians exercise great taste and a lavish ex- 
penditure on their entertainments. They have hot sitting- 
down suppers, to any hour in the morning, displaying 
every luxury from Paris and Southern Europe, The 
toilettes of the ladies are mostly from Paris, and are very 
1 costly, and the display of jewels is very remarkable. . . . 

I There is much beauty among the fair sex, and what is even 

L more attractive, a grace, ease, and charm of manner which 

■ seeks to please as well as to be pleased. There is a natural 

I heartiness and friendliness, and a refinement of courtesy, 

I which give a charm to Russian society. The Russian 

H ladies experience little of the rigour of their long winter. 

B Their usual life during the wintry months is a singular one. 
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They beep very late hours {I refer to the fashionable world), 
and appear to wish to exclude the light of day as far as 
possible. The fashionable lady rises late, and does not 
appear in her salon before two or three o'clock. If it is 
sunny and the temperature is not too low, she will gener- 
ally take an hour's drive in her sleigh. On her return she 
will lind her salon lighted and the curtains drawn, and she 
will then be prepared to receive her visitors, whom she 
regales with tea. If going to the Opera, she dines early, 
and returns at about ten o'clock. If going to a ball or 
party afterwards, she rests till it is time to dress so as to 
appear at the ball or party at twelve, from which she 
does not get home till between three and four. Suppers 
are the great fashion at St. Petersburg. They continue 
till an early hour in the morning. The men play at cards, 
and the ladies indulge in small talk ; but in the winter they 
rarely manage to retire to rest before three or four in the 
morning, consequently they rise late, and have not more 
than two or three hours of daylight to contemplate the 
snow-clad earth and the dismal wintry aspect without." 
One more extract from Lord Augustus Loftus' Reminis- 
cences describing the Russian national Court dress we 
cannot refrain from citing : " A white silk or satin skirt, 
with gold braid or embroidery round the hem and down 
the front in two rows, between which are gold or jewelled 
buttons. The low body and train are of crimson velvet, 
bordered with gold embroidery. The train falls from the 
waist, and to the low body are attached long flowing red 
velvet sleeves with gold embroidery. The head-dress is 
termed ' Kakoshnik,' and is in the shape of a diadem, 
composed of red velvet and embroidered in gold, or covered 
with jewels. . . . Over the hair, which is dressed low, 
there is a gold net attached to the ' kakoshnik ' which 
covers the hair, and over this again a white tulle or lace 
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veU falling down to the waist. The Empress and Grand 
Duchesses wear the same description of costume, but 
more profusely embroidered, the train with them, as well 
as the skirt, being trimmed with diamonds. They may 
have any colour, though they usually adopt the same. 
The ' kakoshnik ' of the wealthy is a blaze of jewels of 
great value, and I noticed that the net attached to those 
worn by the ladies of the Imperial family was in diamonds. 
All Russian ladies have to wear the national costume on 
occasions of Court ceremony, except balls and semi-official 
occasions, but are at liberty to have their velvet train and 
the embroidery of any colour they please." 

While distinguished diplomatists who survey mankind 
from China to Peru have unique facilities for seeing and 
describing foreign Courts and capitals, they have little 
time, and perhaps less inclination, to sound their depths, 
and to probe beneath the surface of what they see. The 
representative of another country, who has to spend the 
best part of his time in watching the political game, and 
studying his adversary's hand, cannot be expected to 
prosecute researches into social phenomena. As one 
reads of the splendid fetes and gorgeous toilettes of St. 
Petersburg under the luxurious reign of the Tzar Liberator, 
one feels disposed to ask who these people were whose 
magnificence was so barbaric, whose lives were so artificial. 

In the old days the Russian nobleman was invariably 
supposed to be the owner of vast estates, the serfs on 
which contributed to his fabulous wealth, which seemed 
to be inexhaustible. In those legendary times the bur- 
eaucracy, in its present form, had scarcely been called 
into being. It existed, of course, seeing that Peter the 
Great had introduced it and governed the country by its 
means, but it was not as highly organised as it is to-day, 
not so technically perfect, so specialised, nor had it pushed 
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its roots so deep into the social system. Society was, 
generally speaking, a less complicated mechanism than 
it has become, and required fewer and less highly-trained 
specialists to run it. In Russia the entire social structure 
presented very few problems to the ordinary hide-bound, 
routine-loving official, without imagination or enterprise, 
who was content to run peacefully in his traditional groove. 
The gentlemen or landowners spread over the country 
were singly and individually so many smaller or larger 
autocrats, whose power over their serfs was virtually 
absolute. There were scarcely any middle-men. The 
sparsely scattered towns were but poorly populated, the 
number of merchants was small, and that of factories 
less. The powerful local magnate — powerful by reason 
of his wealth, the number of his serfs, the extent of his 
lands, not in consequence of pohtical power or rights — 
was practically the sole social factor. The wealthiest and 
most cultured of tliese sought in the winter the society 
of their equals either in St. Petersburg or Moscow, though 
preferably abroad, where they were able to find the dis- 
tractions and amusements for which they had a taste. 
The Emperor being the fountain of honour, it was of 
course natural that the more ambitious members of the 
Russian aristocracy should flock to St. Petersburg, there 
to bask in the sunshine of Imperial favour. But the 
training and mode of life of these minor rural autocrats 
were not calculated to stimulate their energies or to awaken 
dreams of restless ambition. On the contrary, it is to 
be feared that the old Russian social system tended to 
foster a slothful self-indulgence, often combined with a 
softness and amiability of character, altogether opposed 
to laborious self-advancement, rather than to arouse a 
spirit of emulation and progress. There are still to be 
found in certain rural districts of Russia, such charming 
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old-world coteries, where people lead simple, perhaps 
uninteresting, and certainly uneventful lives, but where 
everybody seems to be animated by a spirit of gentle 
goodwill, where a calm contemplative life has developed 
a cultured cast of mind, and where simple tastes and 
moderate competencies, whilst eliminating competitive 
struggle, have yet preserved some of the spaciousness of 
existence of the old pre-reform period. 

Such people do not feel drawn towards the busy haunts 
of men there to plot and intrigue for place and favour. 
Yet the country needed men to administer it, diplomatists, 
statesmen, generals, men of energy, pliable to the will of 
their sovereign, diligent in carrying out his wishes, un- 
yielding and resolute in the defence of his interests. Peter 
the Great despaired of finding such men among the 
Russian aristocracy, and his successors were confronted 
with the same difficulties. It took the best part of two 
centuries to impress upon the educated classes that senti- 
ment of duty which impels everybody in Russia, high or 
low, to give his services to the State, For a gentleman 
not to have served his Emperor and his coimtry in some 
capacity or other, is to-day, or was till quite recently, 
regarded as a disgrace and dishonourable. No rank, no 
social position, no privileges could be acquired outside the 
public service. In this way the rulers of Russia have 
built a highly organised and centralised bureaucratic 
system of which they are the head and the centre, the 
source and the final supreme expression. The dictum of 
Louis Xiv., I'iiat c'esl mot, can be pronounced with equal 
truth by the Emperor of Russia. 

But while this system was in process of development, 
and before the emancipation of the serfs had so im- 
poverished the landed gentry that their sense of duty to 
their country was stimulated by their personal needs. 
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St. Petersburg became the hunting ground of every kind 
of foreign adventurer, from the brave and unscrupulous 
soldiers of fortune of whom Scotland was so prolific, to 
the needy savants and penurious charlatans of Gennany 
and France, 

Thus St. Petersburg, architecturally devoid of national 
character, — a sort of Venice grafted on a Dutch town and 
coated with a rococo tinsel that has badly sustained the 
severe extremes of a marshy and inhospitable climate, 
— St. Petersburg, with its broad streets, magnificent 
distances, gorgeous palaces, and dingy houses, wears a 
certain cosmopolitan aspect which is but the external 
expression of its cosmopolitan population. 

The true capital of the Russian people, the real centre 
of their national life, is Moscow, the " white-stoned," 
where the old aristocracy, who did not desire favours or 
gifts and were too proud to cringe, but preferred to lead 
dignified lives, exchanging courtesies with their social 
equals, had their town houses. " The farther from Court, 
the less rarefied the air," they said. St. Petersburg, on 
the other hand, with its frowning fortress of St, Peter and 
St. Paul, resembled more the camp of the alien invader. 
Here stalwart officers, decked out in uniforms that looked 
as German as the climate would permit until they were 
altered to look French, swaggered along the Nevsky 
Prospect — that Nevsky Prospect of which Gogol has 
written the prose elegy — jostling pale-faced diminutive 
civilian officials, ogling elegant ladies, who tried to look 
happy in the Parisian costumes so Uttle suited to the 
rigours of a Russian winter, whilst others, regardless of 
appearances, sensibly wrapped themselves up in shapeless 
though costly furs, and drove in their open sledges along the 
snowclad streets, their horses' hoofs smothering their coach- 
men and themselves with the fine silvery pulverised snow- 
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dust, which brought the roses to their cheeks. Suddenly a 
solitary figure, sitting upright in an unostentatious one- 
horse sledge, with a large dog lying at his feet, drove by. 
All saluted ; it was the Emperor Alexander ri. People felt 
that they had not lived the day in vain, they had seen the 
Emperor, and they could go home contented. 

The suggestion of the alien invader was emphasised by 
the quantities of barbaric costumes the streets contained. 
There were Cossacks from the Don, Georgians from the 
Caucasus, Tartars, Persians, strange creatures from Central 
Asia, Chinamen, Laplanders, in short nearly every con- 
ceivable dress was represented ; it was indeed a motley 
crew, amongst which the Russian peasants from various 
districts, the priest, monks, nuns, and wet nurses were not 
the least picturesque. 

Turning from the people in the streets to the shop 
windows we would have found this international effect 
still further heightened. With the exception of the great 
Oriental-looking bazaars, which were and still are typically 
Russian, the shops have a distinctly European not to say 
Teutonic appearance ; the same applies to the names over 
them. 

Leaving out a few veritable palaces, like those of 
the Youssoupoffs, Strogonoffs, Sheremetieffs, etc., the 
majority of dwelling-houses in St, Petersburg are huge 
barracks, sometimes colonies of them, flanking courtyard 
after courtyard in an apparently endless series ; a con- 
siderable number of separate buildings, divided by spacious 
yards, constituting one house. These are of course let off 
in flats, and contain under one and the same roof the 
dwellings of grandees and high officials and the lowliest 
members of society, who can only afford to rent, for the 
accommodation of themselves and their families, comers 
or portions of a room, which is divided into sections by 
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border lines drawn on the floor, often in perishable chalk. 
Such blocks are small cities within the city, and have their 
own police, the dvomiki, or house-porters, who are to all 
practical intents and purposes members of the force. From 
this extraordinary promiscuity not even the Imperial 
Palace was exempt, which, after the famous explosion of 
the banqueting hall, was found to harbour a variety of 
nondescripts, whose presence and right of residence could 
not be accounted for. In Moscow, on the other hand, the 
old families still prefer to live each in its own separate 
house, though flats are also abundant. 

The population of St. Petersburg has been justly 
described as consisting chiefly of officials, soldiers, and 
foreigners, and is largely of a floating character. There are 
more men than women, the clubs are numerous, and in the 
days of Alexander ii., at least, life was bright and joyous, 
if not always straitlaced and decorous. In the winter 
evenings the cafe chantants on the islands were the magnets 
to which sledge parties were irresistibly drawn. 

The mysterious author of La Society de St. Petersbaurg, 
who adopted the obvious pseudonjmi of Comte Paid Vasili, 
thus describes the great world to which he introduces 
his readers, and which he knew so well : 

" The great world of Petersburg is very different from 
that of Berlin, Vienna, London, or Madrid, You will find 
in it neither the licentiousness which reigns in the first, 
nor the exclusiveness which rules in the second, nor the 
bustle which distinguishes the third, nor the sole love of 
entertainment and pageantry which is found in the last. 
Petersburg is an original town which has points of resem- 
blance with all the capitals of Europe, and is yet unUke 
any one of them. It is a place at once grave and gay. 
where one passes from the lively to the severe with a mar- 
vellous ease. Here a life of the wildest dissipation or of 
II.— 6 
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the most sober seriousness may be led, according to inclina- 
tion. Contrasts abound. You will behold the most refined 
luxury side by side with the blackest misery, wit associating 
with folly, wisdom hand in hand with nonentity. You 
will be especially struck by the absolute independence 
which people enjoy, and the ease with which they choose 
their friends. They lead the life they like, without fear 
of attempts by prying eyes to fathom their mysteries. 
Petersburg society is subdivided into an infinite number 
of coteries. In order to understand it well you must manage 
to find your way into several ; then you will be able to judge 
truly of its resources, and to appreciate its charms. . . . 
A man's official position is absolutely without influence 
upon his social success ; in that respect there is no society 
in the world more independent than ours. If anybody 
pleases it, he pleases it; and if he displeases it, he cannot 
obtain favour. We are perfectly frank about it, and will 
send a man to Coventry without troubling ourselves whether 
he may or may not be a prophet elsewhere, whether he 
comes to us as an ambassador or a simple tourist. Every- 
body lives for himself and his friends, and although one 
takes an interest in one's neighbour, one does not take 
pleasure in spying upon him, as in Berlin, nor is he asked 
how many quarterings he has, as in Vienna. I do not 
know a more intelligent society than that of Petersburg ; 
moreover, I know none where woman plays so great a rOle, 
where she is more amiable, more graceful, more brilliant, 
more educated, more intellectual in her tastes, and more 
prone to take an interest in every kind of question, whether 
literary or political. The Russian woman is an enchantress, 
that is a known and attested fact ; but what is less known 
is that her charm lies more in her intellectual than her 
physical qualities, she enchants chiefly by the manner 
in which she is able to hold her own with men, to guide or 
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influence them. We give our daughters a solid education, 
and bring them up to be serious, so as to make them our 
equals. . . . Consequently feminine influence plays a great 
part, perhaps even too great a part, with us. It softens us, 
and occasionally deprives us of all initiative ; it drives us 
into intrigues, upon which we would possibly not otherwise 
embark, Russian women, very often much cleverer 
than the men, nearly always possessed of more subtle 
brains, greater observers by nature, are ambitious at once 
for themselves and their husbands. They are all more or 
less tormented by the desire to play a part of sorts, more 
especially a political part, and often this desire causes 
them to lose dignity in the eyes of those who do not know 
them weU, With all that they are charming ; their con- 
versation is bright, witty, and lively ; their wide knowledge 
permits them to discuss any subject. They judge men, 
things, and events with a decisiveness, a sprightly soundness 
of judgment, which recalls the great ladies of the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, they have more than one point of 
similarity with them. You will meet in Petersburg more 
than one Mme du Defiant, and you will have frequent 
opportunities of admiring a Mme de Sevign^, 

" The morals of Petersburg society have been very much 
maligned abroad. They have been judged by the sample 
of the morals of a few Russians established in Paris or 
Baden, who had ceased to belong to the world in their own 
country. I do not believe that our society is more depraved 
than that of the other capitals of Europe ; quite tlie 
contrary. I will not deny that scandals occur, but they are 
relatively less numerous than elsewhere. Besides, people 
do not rush to proclaim them, as is the case in Berlin, for 
instance, and there is with us a certain solidarity which 
causes us to throw a veil over the actions of those who are of 
our world. One does not suspect what is not declared, and 
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the secrets of our neighbours are respected. Adultery is 
a thing which is concealed, and hidden from the public. 
I have no hesitation in affirming that it is rare. Amongst 
the number of young women who are at present the admira- 
tion of our society, I am unable to mention a single one 
about whom stories have been told. Those who are the 
subject of scandalous gossip at the time of writing are old 
offenders, and I will not therefore disturb their retreat or 
their impenitence. The most hardened of these consenting 
or involuntary Magdalens are still decked with so many 
charms that one forgives thera because they have been so 
much loved." 

Comte Paul Vasili goes on to describe the charm of 
the small and intimate reunions for which St. Petersburg 
used to be famous, and the manner in which politics are 
discussed and the Government is criticised, but he states 
that it is difficult for the foreigner to get admission to these 
small coteries. He adds that the exclusiveness of Russian 
society is not limited to foreigners, and says : " In order 
to give you an idea of the ostracism exercised by our 
society, I may tell you, for instance, that Count Ignatieff, 
Minister though he was, could never get himself admitted, 
and that Baron Mohrenheim, our Ambassador in Paris, is 
a man who is absolutely unknown in our smart drawing- 
rooms." This is not surprising, seeing that the really smart 
society of St. Petersburg is composed of the very great 
nobles who can afford to look down on the pushing official, 
no matter how high his office, as a parvenu and a person 
whose method of advancement has probably put him out- 
side the pale of good society. 

The Court of Russia, that is to say, the narrow circle 
in which the Imperial family move, may therefore, for 
the sake of convenience, be divided into two sections, 
which frequently overlapped, namely, the parasitic and the 
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independent, or, in other words, the retainers and the 
grandees. In the former category we shall find a preponder- 
ance of German names, such as Kleinmichel, Adlerberg, 
LamsdorfE, Korff, Engelhardt, Neidhardt, to mention 
only a few. The others, like the Strogonoffs, the Narish- 
kins, the Sheremetieffs, the Youssoupoffs, and similar 
old families, have in some cases a more ancient lineage 
than their Imperial master, own enormous estates, and 
possess fabulous wealth. With these two sections of the 
Court set, who formed his immediate entourage, Alex- 
ander II, was on terms of easy intimacy. Very often in 
the country when pottering about with his gun, which he 
was inordinately fond of doing, he would drop in, all un- 
attended and unexpected, upon one of these friendly 
families and ask them to give him lunch. He would have 
resented any fuss or special preparation, and preferred to 
take pot luck ; and, indeed, the relations between him and 
his intimates were of the easiest and simplest. This 
unassuming ease and simplicity was handed down to the 
other members of the Imperial family, who used to, and 
still do for that matter, go about in the most unostentatious 
manner. They would drop in unexpectedly on their 
friends, when their appearance would not even interrupt 
the conversation, nor cause the least stir. It was con- 
sidered in the very worst taste to address a Grand Duke 
by his title, or to show him any more deference than would 
be shown to any ordinary gentleman in society. It was 
just as ill-bred to make a member of the Imperial family 
feel uncomfortable by too much politeness, as it was to 
make an inferior feel his position by showing hira too much 
condescension. 




WHEN we go to a picture-gallery to examine a 
masterpiece, we see before us the grand result, the 
artistic achievement, we have no means of dis- 
covering the time that was consumed in its production, 
the many failures that may have preceded it, the toil and • 
possibly the disappointments it embodies. It is the same 
very often with the famous historical events which are 
crystallised in our minds. We all know about the French 
Revolution, we forget the centiu'ies of oppression which 
prepared it. We may say of nearly all important facts in 
history that we know their dates, but we know little or 
nothing of the slow evolution which led up to them. Yet 
very few reforms, if any, have burst suddenly upon a 
nation like Minerva, who was supposed to have sprung, 
fully armed, out of the head of Jupiter. 

The emancipation of the Russian peasant from serfdom 
to such liberty as it may please the Government to allow 
him to enjoy was also a measure of slow and laborious 
growth. The Empress Catherine had coquetted with the 
idea, Alexander I. had ardently espoused it, and Nicholas i., 
while piously intending to carry it out, had been compelled 
to postpone it by other and more pressing preoccupations. 
It was reserved for Alexander ii. to give effect to the 
good intention of his predecessors. Many circumstances 
contributed to bring this about, first and foremost among 
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which was the general feeling in the minds of all thinking 
people in Russia that the existing social organisation had 
been tried and found wanting. The Crimean War had 
revealed the bankruptcy of the State, and the educated 
public, like the directors of a commercial company, recog- 
nised that their only hope lay in reconstruction. This in 
itself was neither extraordinary nor unprecedented. What 
assisted Alexander 11. more than anj'thing else in bringing 
about his reforms, and accelerated them, was the fact that 
the body of educated Russian public opinion had grown so 
large and could make its voice felt. Peter the Great had 
had no public opinion worth the name on his side, and during 
the eighteenth century the majority of the Russian people 
were slaves in character and spirit as well as Slavs by 
race. The evolution of Russian society is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of modern history. One of the 
merits of the Empress Catherine 11. was that she endeavoured 
to rule the Russian Empire by the aid of Russians. Her 
luxurious and self-indulgent predecessors were mostly 
under the influence of foreign, more especially German, 
favourites. Her austere successors, taught by her daughter- 
in-law, the virtuous and pious Empress Marie, to condemn 
her easy morals and lax regime, distrusted their amiable 
and indolent subjects. In the days of Alexander i,, as 
we have seen, the majority of the statesmen, and especially 
the diplomatists, were foreigners. So much was this the 
case that when the Due de Richeheu, who had been an 
emigre, and was Governor of Odessa at one time — a circum- 
stance to which the beauty of that town is largely due — 
desired to talk to a friend in a language that should not 
be imderstood by the Russian Ambassador, Pozzo di 
Borgo, he spoke Russian. It was under Alexander i., 
as may be gathered from Count Benckendorff's confidential 
report on secret societies, that the sentiment of nationalism 
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first sprang up. The invasion of Russia by Napoleon 
1812, and the subsequent occupation of France, seem to 
have been mainly responsible for the consolidation of the 
national spirit, and to have spread the more dangerous 
views of liberal ideas. We have seen what the romanticism 
of Joukoffski meant for Russia, and the impetus thus 
given had far-reaching results. The seeds of a national 
literature and a national school of thought were therefore 
sown by the Napoleonic wars, and although the Court of 
Nicholas I. did not respond to the impulse, but remained 
German, the movement spread. 

The old Russian history books state that the house of 
Rurik, which was really descended from Scandinavian 
Vikings, Varangians they were called, were invited by 
the Russians to govern them. "Our lands," so ran the 
plaintive appeal, " are wide and fruitful, but we have no 
order there, come now therefore and rule fover us." 
This the Varangians did. The Germans are the modem 
Varangians of Russia. For centuries the Russian people 
had, with an engaging modesty, recognised their inability 
to govern themselves, or to do anything properly of their 
own accord. They regarded themselves as untutored 
sa^'ages, and looked abroad for salvation. To the Russian 
mind of that time, the foreigner, the stranger who could 
not speak the Russian language, the nyehmetz — literally, 
the dumb person — was the German, until the general 
expression became the distinctive and specific name of 
the Teuton. Hence the development of the national 
spirit, with the coincident hatred of foreign influence, 
presently took the shape of a special anti-German move- 
ment, and generally assumed, much to the surprise of 
many of its original liberal-minded supporters, a narrow, 
national reactionary tendency under the banner of Pan- 
slavism, on which was inscribed the motto of " Russia 
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for the Russians," involving logically the battle-cry 
of " Down with the Germans." This is how the Pan- 
slavist movement was able to retain its anti-foreign bias 
whilst advocating friendly relations with France. Strange 
though it may seem, in view of the fact that Russia had 
been twice invaded by the French in the same century, 
the foreign oppressor meant to the Russian mind, not 
the Frenchman, but the German. 

Peter the Great imbibed his European ideas in the 
company of his German boon companions in Moscow. 
His reforms were modelled largely on German or rather 
Prussian methods, and during the best part of the eighteenth 
century the country was governed by Germans. Not 
only was this German influence felt politically, it was a 
social factor as well. The Court though French in tone, 
was German in spirit, nor was this spirit confined to the 
narrow Umits of exalted circles. Commerce and learning 
were administered chiefly by Germans, but more especially 
was the German yoke felt by the peasantry. The task- 
masters of the country were chiefly German, the overseers 
and stewards of the large estates of an absentee gentry, 
the managers of the factories that were beginning to spring 
up, all these were supplied chiefly by either the Baltic 
Provinces or the adjacent Fatherland. For Germajiy 
was Russia's next-door neighbour, and her prolific, energetic, 
highly trained, cultured, and frugal children were con- 
veniently near, and had but to cross the border to become 
the statesmen, military instructors, merchants, professors, 
schoolmasters, shopkeepers, slave-drivers, and general 
managers of the Russian people. No wonder they were 
hated. They were hated with the same bitter hatred 
with which the criminal classes hate the police, with which 
the naughty sclioolboy hates the flogging headmaster. 
Indeed, the natural attitude of these invaders was very 
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much that of the stem pedagogue towards the naughty 
boy. In the eyes of the virtuous, industrious, thrifty 
Germans, the Russian people were very naughty children ; 
depraved, dissolute, idle, untruthful, dishonest, super- 
stitious, dirty savages, — who had to be licked into shape. 
The German drill-sergeant can transform an awkward 
country yokel into a smartly alert, well-set-up private 
soldier in an incredibly short space of time, but it is not 
all done by kindness. Indeed, kindness has very little 
to do with the conscientious, resolute energy of the average 
German martinet, who manages to conceal a great deal 
of rugged good nature and humour, under a cloak of stern 
and inflexible severity. It is a type which is httle under- 
stood by the Russian, whose nature is not complex, and 
who will divide people into good and bad, kind and 
cruel, but who cannot get himself into sympathy with 
the virtuous self-restraint, the sober unenthusiastic sense 
of duty, which has so largely contributed to make the 
German people the great |nation they are. That power 
of slow and unintermittent labour, without haste and 
without rest, that steady constant stream of energy, 
always at the same tension, never distracted by extraneous 
impulses from the work in hand, that splendid patience, 
subhme self-rehance, that efficiency, in a word, for which 
the German is the symbol, all these great qualities fill 
the Russian mind with an uncomfortable sense of helpless, 
hopeless awe. They feel they could never attain to such 
a state of inhuman perfection ; moreover, they have no 
desire to do so even if they thought they could. Hence 
it is that the Germans, notwithstanding their herculean 
labours, have made but little impression on the Augean 
stables of Russian life. The best elements in Russian 
society have recognised the great obligations of their 
country to Germany, but very few genuine Russians have 
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been animated by a sufficiently ardent spirit of emulation 
to imitate successfully the example they so much admired. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the attitude of the 
least prejudiced of Russians towards Germany is afforded 
by Gontcharoff's dehghtful masterpiece OUomoff, which 
is accessible to the non-Russian reader in an excellent 
French translation. Here we have depicted the serio- 
comic life-tragedy of a typical slothful Russian who spends 
his mornings in bed, lazily watching through his window 
the rising of the wintry sun, but has not sufficient energy 
to get up and propose to the charming gb-1 who is waiting 
for him to marry her, and who is consequently wooed and 
won by an adventurous and enterprising German, whose 
restless energy and illimitable ambition leads him to 
vague and incomprehensible commercial triumphs, whilst 
Oblomoff is too indolent to resist the temptation to marry 
his cook, and ever after leads an inglorious life, lolling on 
the sofa in a comfortable dressing-gown and eating excellent 
dinners. The pathos of the story lies in the fact that 
Gontcharoff was himself believed to be its hero. 

Accurate observers and thoughtful students have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the natural and obvious destiny 
of Russia was to become the India of Germany. Russia 
has indeed to thank her efficient neighbour for many 
benefits, but she seems to have an uneasy premonition 
of the fate in store for her, and is stnigghng against it ; 
the curious thing, however, is that the more she advances, — 
the more independent she appears to become, — the stronger, 
though perhaps more subtle, does the German influence 
seem to grow. 

The German Emperors of Russia, sharing the general 
opinion of the educated and aristocratic classes, have never 
had much confidence in the good sense of the vast majority 
of their subjects. They have profoundly distrusted them* 
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partly od general principles aad from an inborn aveisioa 
to the demoaacy. and partly on spedfic groonds, the 
RasBiaa peasant betng io their eyes tat a few degrees 
ranoved fFom a wild beast, wiw most be held in with bit 
and bridle, and never allowed to have his own way, lest 
be should plunge beadlaag dom a social precqnce into 
a political Sea of Gahlee. Ahfaoogfa Nicholas I. fully 
fccognised the conserv'ati\'e side of the TP'tK'nal movement, 
he can hardly be said to have encouraged it even as much 
as his son Alexander u., who in turn was ccmsidered hope- 
lessly "Western" in his views. The tenn "Western" 
came to be used as a sort of opprobrious epithet by the 
PanslavTsts, who dedred to develop the Russian people on 
national lines and to foster Slavonic institutions. To the 
niinds of the representatives of Western thought, or, 
in other words, of German influence, this trend of Pan- 
slavism was regarded as a manifestation of that peculiar 
form of reversion to type which, when exhibited in certain 
Parisian circles, is wittily described as " Ai nosialgte de la 
bone." The " Westerns " shrugged their shoulders and asked 
the Panslavists what they meant by Slavonic institutions : 
the knout and the vodka bottle ? the sheepskin and the 
stove ? To them Panslavism meant a return to a condition 
of semi-barbarism, of renunciation of the painfully acquired 
culture of civilisation introduced but half-heartedly during 
a hundred and fifty years of so-called prioress. To the 
Court it meant democracy in politics, and Oblomoff in social 
manners and customs. And here lies one of the secrets 
of the success of the Panslavist movement, it appealed at 
once to the Yahoo and the sloth. Under Alexander i., and 
his brother Nicholas i., the German military spirit, with its 
love of neatness and smartness, its rigidity and stiffness- 
bad dominated society. Elegance, good manners, gentle- 
nianliness became so artificial that they developed into 
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a curse. The honest Russian country gentleman learned 
to abhor this superhuman breeding, which was at perpetual 
war with his rational comforts. These French and Gennan 
jackanapes were contemptible in his eyes. Tourguenieff, 
in Fathers and Children, makes his hero ask his friend, 
why his uncle, who was living in the depths of the country, 
and was an exquisite and a great stickler for personal appear- 
ance, shaved his chin so smoothly every morning, seeing there 
was nobody for him to meet. This is the keynote to the 
uncultiu-ed attitude of the Yahoo towards the gentleman, 
the self-respect of the latter is mistaken for vanity, and the 
enviousness and vanity of the former for manly independ- 
ence. But it goes farther than this. In all Continental 
countries, with few exceptions if any, the men of the world 
and the men of intellect, the military and the learned pro- 
fessions, have been at enmity. While the men of the world 
ridiculed the uncouth and ungainly" Gelehrter," or "savant," 
the man of brains despised the empty-headed fops whose 
chief accomplishments were flirting and fencing. Nowhere 
was this mutual hatred so strong as in Germany, where the 
military caste held themselves apart from the ignoble 
civilians, who, deprived of social recognition, developed that 
carelessness and eccentricity to which the student has 
always been more or less prone. This historical enmity 
may be traced to feudal times when the profession of arms 
was the only one a gentleman could follow, and civilian 
occupations were beneath his contempt. In England, 
perhaps, we have some difficulty in understanding this 
attitude. Our old seats of learning, with their traditions 
of dignity and distinction ; our dons, whose very title con- 
jures up a picture of good-breeding too ineffable for words, 
and of knowledge that can only be described as prodigious ; 
our bishops and clergy, the patterns of urbanity ; our judges, 
nay, our very schoolmasters, whose awe-inspiring effect upon 
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us was not solely ascribable to moral suasion, — all these have 
in our country a social position and prestige which never 
fail to impress the foreign student of our institutions. In 
this country we talk of a man bemg " a scholar and a gentle- 
man," whilst abroad these words are used, but too frequently, 
to describe opposites. The merchant princes who have 
adorned for centuries our House of Lords are as much 
gentlemen as the few remaining noble descendants of our 
ancient feudal families. 

In Russia the German attitude was imbibed with the 
German learning, the courtiers and immediate entourage 
of the Imperial family were regarded as brainless nincom- 
poops or worse, and intellect stalked forth with a lordly 
disregard for appearances, in shabby clothes, dirty and 
unashamed. 

We can now see how the wave of Panslavism which 
swept over Russia after the Crimean War was really a 
reactionary movement, a revolt against the German domina- 
tion, which, nevertheless, owed its intellectual inception to 
German influence and German modes of thought, but was 
disguised in the garments of a sort of hberal nationalism 
which has since been developed into something not unlike 
the Tory democracy but recently discovered or invented 
in England, It gained its strength from all those elements 
which hated, for a variety of often conflicting reasons, the 
existing order of things. 

How well the Germans knew what it meant may be 
gathered from a very remarkable German book entitled 
Russland vor und nock dent Kricge {Russia before and after 
the War), attributed to Eckhardt. The following passage 
from the vitriolic pen of Ivan Golovine in his " Russia 
under ike Auiocral, Nicholas the First," speaks for 
itself : 

■■ The German party," he says, "is all-powerful in Russia, 
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and if the Baltic Provinces are in the proportion of three 
to fifty, with resf)ect to the Russian governments, the 
functionaries of German origin, who surround the Govern- 
ment, are, with respect to the Russians, in the inverse ratio 
of fifty to three. They fill the great dignities of the Empire ; 
the parts of ministers, ambassadors, generals, and superior 
officers are given in preference to Germans. When Peter 
conquered the German Provinces, he little thought he was 
subjecting his own country to them. . , . The Germans, 
more civilised than the natives, conquered Russia, while 
they suffered themselves to be conquered. . . . The secret 
of the success of the Germans is not their intellect ; the 
Russian has a hundred times as much as the Finn, and the 
education of the Russians, though less varied, is not less 
solid than that of the Germans. The latter owe their 
success to their characteristic perseverance, and this is 
accounted for by the state of destitution which nails them 
to their post, a species of capacity which is admirably ex- 
pressed by the German word sUzfleisch {power of sitting 
down). . . . The secret of the systematic preference which 
the Government, calling itself Russian, gives to the Germans, 
is the confidence which it has in them ; for, animated by a 
devotion to the throne, which is proof against every trial, 
they feel only indifference for the country, and hatred or 
contempt for the people. . . . Hence, we may readily under- 
stand the hatred which the Russians bear the Germans. 
' Make me a German,' said Yermalof to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who offered him the choice of a favour. ' Your 
rank ? ' says an actor in a play. ' German,' he repUed. 
' Before thinking of entering a civil or military service, one 
thinks of becoming a German,' said a father to his son, and 
when the latter returned to his country with all his German 
erudition, he everywhere found the doors closed against 
him. And why was this ? Because the virtue indispen- 
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able to success under the Government was not possessed 
by hira— it is an inheritance dependent on the blood, and 
not on the intellect." 

In Russia before and after the War, the author maintains 
that few things have been so universally subject to ridicule 
both at home and abroad as the incapacity of the higher 
Russian officials, only those being eligible for high civil 
appointments who had commanded regiments. He selects 
for his particular scom all those bearing Russian names, 
and is especially severe on the leading Slavophil or Pan- 
slavist statesmen. The book, which is a reprint of a series 
of articles which appeared in the German press, while 
extremely ably and wittily written, is obviously intended 
as a counterblast to the Panslavist movement, and has for 
its object to show how incapable the Russians are to 
manage their own affairs. The conviction is forced upon 
us that the author's benevolent interest in the welfare of 
Russia, and satire of its great men, is not solely prompted 
by a spirit of pure and unalloyed altruism. The Pan- 
slavist movement, it is no exaggeration to say, has filled 
the minds of thoughtful Germans on more than one occa- 
sion with dismay. 

Perhaps it is not legitimate to judge of the condition 
of a country from the records of its criminal courts. A 
description of English society based upon certain causes 
ccUbres before the divorce courts, and further illustrated 
by cuttings from the police reports of some of our more 
sensational weekly papers, would no doubt convey a 
totally false picture of contemporary normal England. 
The same may be said of the cases of cruelty to serfs 
reported under Nicholas i. Nevertheless such records, if 
not typical of the normal conditions of the country, show 
what was possible under the r^me, and lead us to the 
conclusion that if the evils they report were not universal, 
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the fact that they were possible indicated a sufficiently 
grievous state of things. 

It is from this point of view that the famous inquiry 
into the crimes and abuses perpetrated on his estates by 
Major-General IsmailofI is Uluminative. It took twenty 
years to bring the monster to justice. This enormously 
wealthy and influential landowner, who lived in the pro- 
vince of Tula, had been so successful in closing the lips 
of all those whose duty it was to report his cruelties and 
malpractices that the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in exposing his unspeakable wickedness. It was due to 
the personal intervention of the Emperor Nicholas that the 
unhappy lot of his serfs was inquired into. The General 
had 270 domestic serfs, or servants, of both sexes ; he had 
no less than twelve housemaids. The capacious premises 
in which he dwelt had the appearance of a prison, for many 
of the windows were barred, and behind them attenuated 
men and women were kept immured ; indeed, an entire 
wing of his country-house was a prison. Here he kept 
as many as forty inmates at a time, mostly in irons, who 
were condemned to hard labour on his factory, and the 
monotony of whose lives was only reheved by occasional 
heroic fioggings. These victims of his rage and venge- 
ance were often detained for months together. Another 
part of his manor, also under lock and key, was reserved 
for his harem, where he kept under strict guard more 
than thirty girls, several with children. Many of the 
victims of the septuagenarian passions of this erotomaniac 
had been outraged. Friends who came to stay with him 
were provided for their entertainment with innocent girls 
from the villages. Notwithstanding the nameless horrors 
which the inquiry brought to light, the General escaped 
anything approaching adequate punishment. He was 
pronounced incapable of managing his own affairs, and 
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the administration of his estates was confided to trustees, 
whilst he was condemned to end his days in a country 
town in the province of Tula. 

Whilst such abuses were possible, the majority of the 
Russian landlords were easy-going, slothful, self-indulgent, 
but not ill-natured masters. Nevertheless the entire 
body of educated public opinion blushed for the existing 
condition of things, and it is not too much to say that 
the cultured classes were unanimous in their desire to see 
the people set free. Tourguenieff especially had stirred 
up a great deal of feeling by his charming and artistic 
Sportsman's Notes, which were none the less convincing 
for the poetic calmness of their tone and the total absence 
of vulgar sensationalism. On the other hand, it was 
reserved for mystic philosophers like Khomyakoff and 
Kireyeffski, and publicists like Yuri Samarin and Aksakoff 
to give a philosophical and political tone to the vague 
humanitarianism which was spreading over Russian 
society, and that general sense of humiliation and dis- 
appointment which was felt by high and low as a result of 
the fiasco of the Crimean War. 

It was reserved, however, for a German to be the real 
pioneer if not the actual author of the reforms. That 
German was no less a personage than the Grand Duchess 
Helen, the widow of the Grand Duke Michael, and conse- 
quently the aunt of Alexander ii. We haveseen in aprevious 
chapter how great was her influence at Court, and what 
a grand r6le as patroness of science and letters she played 
there. She had succeeded in winning over to her way of 
thinking the Emperor's eldest brother, the sailor prince 
who had been given the name of Constantine, and who 
was credited with exceptional ability and breadth of view. 
It was in the Michael Palace then, under the auspices of a 
German Princess, that strangely enough the foundation 
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of that official Slavophilism was laid which was destined 
to play so important a part in the next reign, that of 
Alexander ill. 

Alexander 11. was a man of refinement and culture ; 
the better side of his nature had, as we have seen, been 
fully developed under the beneficent tutelage of the 
noble-minded and courtly Joukoffski. Tatistcheff tells 
us that from the first day of his assuming the reins of 
government Alexander determined to carry out the good 
intentions of the Empress Catherine 11. and the Emperors 
Alexander i. and Nicholas i., and to efiect the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. We may nevertheless be permitted to 
doubt whether the Emperor Alexander 11. would have 
been able to accomplish much more than his predecessors 
if circumstances had not favoured him, and had he not 
had a powerful party to support and encourage his noble 
aspirations. As it was, he found the task he set himself to 
do no easy one, and it is quite possible that even after he 
had put his shoulder to the wheel he would have been com- 
pelled to stop and turn back had it not been for the inspiring 
enthusiasm of the Grand Duchess, who was the backbone 
of the whole movement, and who pitted herself against 
the powerful reactionary Court clique, which, however, 
lacked the boldness to oppose her openly. They contented 
themselves by concentrating their attacks and their male- 
volence on the obscure and eccentric official of the Home 
Office who was her creature, and who later was temporarily 
thrown to these courtly lions in order to appease their 
wrath. This was Milioutin, that exceedingly interesting 
not to say fascinating figure, whose life-work has been so 
masterfully described by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu in 
his Un Homme d'Etat Russe. Milioutin happened to be the 
representative man to be chosen for that work. The 
friend of Samarin and Tcherkasski, he represented to the 
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minds of the courtiers and reactionaries the public opinion 
of Russia ; he was regarded as the official instrument of 
that historical Pliiloslav Party, the influence of which 
was so great, and the democratic tendencies of which were 
so much redoubted, whilst their strong national conservatism 
was not even suspected and did not attain its full develop- 
ment until quite twenty years later. 

Milioutin belonged to a typical old Russian county 
family which lived beyond its means, in accordance with 
the good old Russian traditions. On the death of his 
mother, who was a grande-dame, sister of Count Kisseleff, 
Minister of Domains, and, generally speaking, well con- 
nected, the melancholy fact that they were ruined was 
made patent to the Milioutin family ; their estates had to 
be sold, and the son, who had barely passed his teens, 
had to become his aged and shiftless father's support. 
Through the influence of his maternal uncle he was ad- 
mitted as a clerk in the Ministry of the Interior or Home 
Office, within the gloomy walls of which, in St. Petersburg, 
the future reformer spent his youth. Here, as Leroy- 
Beaulieu says, " where bureaucratic traditions and official 
formalism too often engender a system of red tape favour- 
able only to the triumph of mediocrity," Milioutin was 
destined to distinguish himself by — in addition to an 
exceptional power of work — two qualities most rare and 
most dangerous especially in Russia, a spirit of initiative 
and a strong independence of character. Into this atmos- 
phere, where people usually owed their advancement to 
their pliability, and where a knowledge of personal interests 
is more important than a knowledge of things, Milioutin 
brought a stout heart and a patient energy, combined 
with a remarkably clear brain, fully formed convictions, 
and a staunch fidelity to principle. These exceptional 
qualities were the cause at once of his success and his 
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trials. Count Strt^onoS, the Minister of the Interior, 
was the first to discover his merits. Astonished at his 
remarkably capable memorandum concerning famines, a 
subject which is of perennial interest in Russia, he sent 
for the youthful author, who already saw himself in imag- 
ination on the road to Siberia for some unknown offence. 
The Minister could not believe that so youthful a person 
could have written so profound a memorandum ; to test 
his ability he commissioned him to prepare in the Count's 
own room a report on the first railway schemes for the 
empire. The manner in which he acquitted himself in 
this task established him firmly in his chief's favour. 
Strogonoff's successor, Count Perovski, employed him, 
at the age of twenty-eight, to draft a scheme for a pro- 
posed Municipal Council or Duma for St. Petersburg. 
He had already become the soul of the Economic or Agri- 
cultural Department of the Home Office, and the terror 
of oppressive landowners who abused the power they 
had over the peasants. The story even goes that he used 
to prepare the speeches which his incapable chief delivered 
with so much unction and ^at at the Council of Ministers 
and elsewhere. 

The abortive labours of the secret commission appointed 
by Nicholas in 1847 under this Minister, to study the 
question of the amelioration of the condition of the 
peasantry, gave Milioutin his dislike for secret delibera- 
tions, and explain his ardent partisanship of publicity. 

Under Bibikoff, Perovski's successor, it almost seemed 
as though Milioutin's star was permanently on the decline, 
but with the appointment of Lanskoy it returned to the 
ascendant. Lanskoy, a man of liberal principles who 
had forgathered with the Decembrists in 1825, was 
thirty years later, when called to power by Alexander 11., 
still an ardent reformer. Unfortunately he was over 
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seventy years of age when the great emancipation problem 
was definitely raised, and had scarcely the necessary 
vigour strenuously and consistently to oppose the mach- 
inations of his opponents, by whom he would have been 
worsted on more than one occasion had he not had at his 
elbow the indomitable Milioutin, whom he made his 
principal adviser and assistant with the title of Under- 
Secretary of State. 

At that time of storm and stress and feverish thirst 
for reform and change, ideas were abundantly in the air ; 
it was the men to carry them out who were rare, for the 
military regime of Nicholas i, was not calculated to train 
or bring to the front the kind of men now required. It 
was perhaps unfortunate that just at that period, when 
people like Milioutin could be least spared, he should have 
incurred the displeasure of the Emperor Alexander ii. in 
connection with a puerile incident. The Municipal Council 
of St. Petersburg had had the temerity to have its pro- 
ceedings published in a newspaper by way of refuting 
some impertinent aspersion contained in a letter from 
the pen of a gentleman possessed of considerable Court 
influence which -he did not scruple to exercise. As 
Milioutin was credited with the creation of the Duma, he 
became the object of violent attack as the partisan of 
this rebellious corporation, which had, in defiance of all 
good order and loyalty, dared to rush into print without 
obtaining Government sanction for so irregular and sub- 
versive a course. The matter came before the Council 
of Ministers, to which the Governor-General of St. Peters- 
burg was summoned, and at which the Emperor presided. 
The majority of the Ministers shared the indignation of 
the Governor-General, and Lanskoy was sarcastically 
asked what he had to say in defence of his prot^g6. Prince 
Gortchakoff was the only person present who had the 
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coiirage to defend both the Duma and Miloutin. There- 
upon Alexander n., who had so far maintained silence, 
impatiently ejaculated: "This MiUoutin has for a long 
time enjoyed the reputation of a red republican ; he is a 
man to be watched," 

These oracular words very nearly accomplished Mili- 
outin's ruin, and he was never able completely to live 
them down. Russian officials do not receive princely 
salaries, and at that time Milioutin was in the enjoyment 
of a stipend of no more than the equivalent of five hundred 
pounds a year, and this was his only source of Livelihood, 
yet he felt constrained to place his resignation in the 
hands of his chief on hearing how the Emperor had deigned 
to speak of him. Lanskoy, in handing in this resigna- 
tion at a personal audience, was asked the reason. After 
hearing Lanskoy's explanation the Emperor said : " That 
man is considered dangerous ; in any case, he gets himself 
talked about a great deal too much." Lanskoy explained 
why Milioutin had enemies, pointing out that this fate 
was generally avoided by mediocrities. The Emperor 
then addressed Lanskoy earnestly, and asked him whether 
he could vouch for him. " As for myself," the aged 
Minister replied, whereupon the Emperor's suspicion 
appeared to be disanned, and he expressed his opinion 
that there was no apparent necessity to accept the 
resignation. 

But Milioutin owed the retention of his office to another 
and a more potent supporter than Lanskoy, The Grand 
Duchess Helen, who loved to surround herself with all that 
was most intellectual and interesting in St. Petersburg, had 
singled out Milioutin for her special favour as long ago as 
1846, when the Duma of St, Petersburg was first planned. 
She had heard of him from Perovski, and had requested 
his uncle. Count Kisseleff, to bring him to her salon. She 
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instantly recognised his ability, and continued his friend 
until the year of his death, which was also that of her own. 
Naturally, the favour thus shown to a penurious and obscure 
official excited envy, hatred, and malice. The " little 
Court " of the Grand Duchess had ever been the object of 
the sarcasm and slander of the big Court of the Winter Palace. 
People did not always spare the Grand Duchess herself, and 
they even ventured to suggest that her relations with the 
young and clever Home Office clerk were not restricted 
to an interchange of intellectual ideas. It is a curious 
though not surprising fact that during the reign of Alex- 
ander II. the scandal-mongering that went on in St. Peter- 
burg was so audacious and so far-fetched that nobody's 
reputation was safe, and, as we shall presently see, the most 
infamous stories were circulated about the most exalted 
persons, — no sex no age was sacred. In view of the 
muzzled state of the press this is perhaps explicable. People, 
not being allowed to discuss openly subjects in themselves 
innocent and harmless, very naturally flew to scandal and 
slander for their smaJl-talk and intellectual pabulum. 

Whatever malevolent tongues may have invented, the 
Grand Duchess was certainly a staimch and loyal friend, 
and therefore at once gave a small party to which she invited 
no more than between twenty-five and thirty guests, among 
whom were the yoimg Empress Marie and Prince Gort- 
I chakoff. Milioutin was thus given an opportunity of thank- 

^^^B ing the Prince for taking his part, and was presented by 
^^^1 the Grand Duchess to the Empress, who proceeded to discuss 
^^^H with him and the generous Count Bobrinski the question of 
^^^H the emancipation of the serfs, expressing her regret that 
^^^B so many high officials seemed to be more concerned to place 
^^^^ obstacles in the way of the Emperor's benevolent wishes 
r than to aid and abet him. She added that Coimt Kisseleff 

I (Milioutin 's uncle) seemed to be the only person who really 
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understood the question. Count Bobrinski having stated 
that he had been talking to a large landowner whom he 
described as a " mad-bull of a conservative," the Empress 
smiled, and with great tact, turning to Milioutin, said: 
" It has always seemed to me that these big words, such 
as conservative, red republican, revolutionary, are devoid of 
sense in our country, where, properly speaking, there are 
no parties." 

Milioutin fully appreciated the amiable desire of the 
Empress to efface the unpleasant effect of the Emperor's 
words, and felt their graciousness all the more from the 
fact that the Empress herself studiously abstained from all 
political or social bias or intrigues. 

A few days later Mihoutin was summoned to an Imperial 
audience. He had received a decoration some six months 
previously, and he had to be presented to the Emperor, and 
for the first time. It was perhaps unfortunate that this 
auspicious occasion should have followed so soon after the 
Duma incident. Milioutin is reported to have said, when 
describing his interview : 

" The Emperor wished to be stem, but his good-nature 
got the better of him." Indeed, it seems that when Milioutin 
was announced, Alexander 11. sharply changed his tone of 
voice, and said drily : " Charmed to see you. It appears 
that you possess the confidence of your Minister. I hope 
that you will justify it." Having uttered these words 
quickly, the Emperor turned on his heels, and, after saluting 
the members of his suite, was about to leave the room, 
but on reaching his study door he beckoned Milioutin and, 
without referring to affairs of State, asked him news of his 
brother, who was then serving in the Caucasus under Prince 
Bariatinski, and was later destined to become Minister of 
War. 

Three months after this cold reception Mihoutin was 
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made Under-Secretary of State at the request of Lanskoy, 
but only as a temporary appointment. The wits of St. 
Petersburg called him the temporary permanent Under- 
Secretary. 

All this happened in 1858 ; during the Lent of 1859 
Milioutin had again to make his obeisances to the Emperor 
in his new capacity of Under-Secretary or Assistant Minister. 
He was received with greater condescension than before, 
but was told that public opinion, which meant the Court, 
was hostile to him, and regarded him as a revolutionary. 
Alexander ir. added that in raising him, at the instance of 
Lanskoy, to higher dignities he was giving him an oppor- 
tunity of rehabihtating himself. Milioutin in reply modestly 
stated that he regarded himself as on his trial, but implored 
His Majesty not to judge him by what others might say 
about him, but by his acts, which he would study to conform 
with the good of the country and the dignity of the State. 
The Emperor told him that everybody regarded him as a 
man of capacity, and that he thought he would be of service 
in connection with the " details " of his emancipation 
scheme, and thereupon proceeded to discuss with him the 
project so dear to his heart, which, after three years of pro- 
crastination, he was anxious to see at last carried out. 

Leroy-Beauheu states that Milioutin proceeded, in the 
shadow of committees, to take a lead in all this business, 
very much greater than his sovereign had imagined. Thanks 
to his ascendency over his chief and his authority with his 
future colleagues, he became in reality, without fuss or 
noise, the mainspring of the great work. Lanskoy was but 
the Louis xiii. to the RicheUeu of Milioutin, who, however, 
played his part with signal modesty and discretion. He 
was able to choose the members of the committees to-be 
appointed, and he selected them chiefly from among his 
friends, the Slavophils, or Panslavists as we call them. 
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Foremost among these were Yuri Saraarin and Prince Tcher- 
kasski, men who did not even form part of the bureaucracy, 
and whose pronounced hostility to the foreigner made fhem 
the objects of the hvely hatred of the Germans. In the 
work we have ah-eady referred to, Russia before and after 
the War, these men are held up to scorn and ridicule for 
their incapacity and inexperience. Whatever opinion we 
may have of their merits, there can be no question but that 
the emancipation of the serfs was carried out in a most 
remarkable and original manner. The measure was at once 
democratic and conservative, progressive and reactionary. 
Even to-day, after the lapse of nearly fifty years, opinions 
are still very much divided on the wisdom and benefits of 
this monumental piece of legislation. Whatever view is 
taken, all impartial observers must feel a profound admira- 
tion for its splendid originality and magnificent conception. 
It is not too much to say that to Mihoutin belongs the credit 
or blame for the whole idea, for he sketched out the lines 
on which he recommended the peasants should be given 
their freedom, and embodied them in a famous memor- 
andum which he submitted to his friend and patroness the 
Grand Duchess Helen as early as 1856. The national ideas 
of Milioutin had, through the influence of the Grand Duchess, 
the ardent support of the Grand Duke Constantine, who was 
in complete sympathy with the Slavophil movement. 

The buttresses which were to support the legislative 
edifice upon which the liberties of the Russian people 
were to be erected have already disappeared ; they were 
the communal system of land tenure and the mutual 
responsibility of the commimity for the taxes of each 
and several. The idea that the communal system of 
land tenure was specially Slavonic has been long since 
exploded, and the researches of students like Maine have 
shown that this is a general primitive form which invariably 
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gives place to other and more convenient methods of 
tenure as society becomes more highly organised and more 
complex. This \'iew has been nowhere more completely 
justified than in Russia itself, where the communal land 
tenure system was found to be not only impracticable 
and irksome, but actually had the effect of arresting the 
normal economic development of the country, for which 
reason it had to be abolished, although there has been 
much heart-burning in consequence. 

The truth of the matter is, that Milioutin and his friends 
had as little confidence in the good sense of the Russian 
people as their rulers or their German taskmasters. 
The despised " Western " or 2apadnik, whom it was the 
fashion to regard as a traitor to his country because he 
had the temerity to admire foreign institutions, had more 
true liberalism in him than the Slavophils, who, notwith- 
standing their vaunted admiration for the peasant, who 
was regarded as the backbone of nationalism, yet insisted 
in wrapping him in economic swaddling-clothes in order 
to protect him against himself. The Slavophil considered, 
and with reason, that pauperism was the curse of modern 
civilisation. Whether or not we shall ever succeed in 
eliminating those grievous social inequalities, — which, in 
one form or another, as slavery in ancient times, serfdom 
and feudalism in the Middle Ages, factory labour and so- 
called capitalism to-day, have kept the vast majority in 
every country and society in a state of subjection and 
dependence on the few, — the Slavophil method, which 
some maintain never had a fair chance, has at least proved 
a grim failure. 

Instead of giving the peasant his freedom and trusting 
with a firm faith to those eternal doctrines of liberalism 
which have been crystallised in the French phrase laissez- 
faire, the Slavophils plotted to maintain his independence 
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in spite of himself. The great difficulty about freedom is 
that you cannot compel people to be free ; you can give 
them their liberty of action, but you cannot put into 
them that spirit of independence and self-preservation 
through combativeness which is the true characteristic 
of a free people and their only safeguard. In order to 
protect the peasant against himself and against his enemies, 
he was indeed freed from the yoke of the country gentleman, 
but in its place was substituted the yoke of the com- 
munity. The peasant could not sell his land, because it 
was not his to sell, it belonged to the community, therefore 
it was rashly assumed he could not become pauperised. 
The event has proved the utter futility of this bold attempt 
to arrest the natural operation of the inexorable economic 
laws which have divided the world into masters and 
servants of some kind or other from time immemorial. 
Even in the paradisaic village communities tyrants arose, 
the serpent of human greed and selfishness had not tieen 
prevented from gaining admittance, and so-called Kulaki, 
or " fists," sprang up, who got their weaker brethren into 
their clutches and ruled them with the merciless inhumanity 
of the sweater. The Kroogovaya parooka, a system of 
making each and several responsible for the fiscal liabilities 
of the entire community, of coiirse proved a useful lever 
in the hands of these consumers of the village commune, 
or Mir-eaters, as they were aptly named- 
Defenders of the Mir, or village commune, have main- 
tained that it never had fair-play, and that the peasants 
were not given sufficient land to work out their salvation. 
But this again was due to a lack of confidence in the 
peasantry. The reformers were confronted by two great 
difficulties : on the one hand they were afraid of making 
the peasant free in name only, and continuing his economic 
bondage to the landowner ; on the other they dreaded 
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leaving the landowner without labour, and thus nnning 
the country. They effected a compromise, and made the 
peasant independent by giving him, or rathei the village, 
land, but not a sufficient quantity to support the peasants 
on it. These had to supplement what they derived from 
their own land by working for hire on the estates of the 
local squires. The compromise, further complicated by the 
inelasticity of the communal system, increase of popula- 
tion having been left out of account, has proved unwork- 
able, and, while helping neither party, has but brought 
about the ruin of both. The present almost hopeless 
condition of the agricultural classes throughout the length 
and breadth of Russia is due largely, if not entirely, to 
the enlightened statesmanship of the great reformers who, 
in their desire to protect their prot^gfe from themselves 
and their parasites, have very nearly effected the ruin of 
their country. The economic works of B^zobrazofi bear 
eloquent testimony to the accuracy of this contention, 
but of course there are not wanting ardent and patriotic 
Slavophils who will dispute it with their last breath. 

The end of Milioutin was pathetic. He did not reap 
the reward of his labours, nor was he allowed to administer 
the reforms he had had so much to do in framing. He 
was given leave of absence, and allowed to recruit his 
health abroad, it suited the shrewd diplomacy of the 
Emperor Alexander ii. to employ a man of notoriously 
democratic proclivities to draw up the reforms, but he 
conciliated his Court clique by refusing to intrust to a 
" red republican " and " revolutionary" their administra- 
tion. In the words of Schiller, " The Moor had done his 
duty, the Moor could go," and he did. but with his health 
completely shattered and undermined by the anxieties of 
his arduous labours. Later he was again destined to be 
singled out for big work. To him was conlided the paci- 
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ficatJon and Russification of Poland, after quiet had been 
restored in the usual manner in that distressful country, 
and it must be conceded that the Emperor again showed 
great sagacity in selecting for this post both a reputed 
democrat and a Slavophil. We do not propose to record 
the history of MiUoutin's conflicts with the German 
Governor, the courtier, General Berg. Suffice it to say that 
his health again gave way, and that he ultimately died of 
paralysis in 1872 at the early age of fifty, a victim of 
Imperial reforming zeal. 

Whilst the most prominent and the most laborious of 
the band of workers and reformers of that period, he was 
far from being the only one. There are many to dispute 
his title and to share his merits. But he was, perhaps, 
the most typical and the most deserving. Such men as 
Panin, for instance, for whom a niche is also claimed in 
the temple of fame, owed their prominence to accident 
rather than merit or zeal. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



NIHILISM 



AN enumeration, to say nothing of a history, of tHe 
various reforms introduced in the reign of Alex- 
ander II. must not be expected in a work like the 
present. 

The introduction of Local Government institutions 
in the shape of elective bodies resembling our own 
County Councils, and divided into two categories, the 
Provincial or County Councils and the District Councils, 
in both of which the peasants were directly represented, 
was one of the measures from which most was expected. 
It was welcomed by the more sanguine as the thin end 
of the wedge of Parliamentary Government. These 
Zemstvos, however, were regarded with but faintly veiled 
hatred and contempt by the official classes. They were 
ridiculed very much as it has been the fashion to ridicule 
our own County Councils, though for different reasons. 
The officials thought it necessary to throw doubt on their 
business capacity, the reactionaries to question their 
loyalty, and the progressive parties, in their impatience at 
the limits set to their activity, to ridicule the parochial 
character of their deliberations. 

The author, who has attended several Zemstvo meetings, 
has been invariably impressed by the sobriety, order, and 
businesshke method which characterised the proceedings, 
and the enormous amount of work which was got through. 
The Zemstvos appointed medical officers of health ; they 
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erected hospitals and lunatic asylums and schools ; they 
had statistical departments, stores of com to provide 
against famine, besides performing a number of useful 
local duties. Their meetings were free, untrammelled by 
police supervision. The ex-officio chairman was the local 
Marshal of Nobihty, a functionary created by the Empress 
Catherine and elected by the local gentry. 

The following description of a Zemstvo meeting is taken 
from this author's short work entitled In the Track of the 
Russian Famine : 

" The meetings of the Zemstvo of a province always 
take place in the House of Nobles. The magnificent hall 
of this assembly in Tula is ornamented with portraits of 
the present Emperor, the late Emperor, and the Empress 
Catherine, . . . and is in white and gold. Along each 
side of the hall stand white columns with gilt capitals. 
The chairs provided for the nobles are white, with the 
occupant's crown painted on the back. An air of mag- 
nificence and grandeur pervades the place. In this gorgeous 
council chamber, seated round a long table which, Hke 
the houses in the streets of Tula, seemed lost in this vast 
expanse, , . . were about twenty-five more or less elderly 
gentlemen, all having that noble and distinguished bearing 
which characterises the Russian aristocrat. They were 
mostly princes. They were presided over by a most im- 
posing personage in a blue dress-coat with gold buttons. 
He wore his orders and decorations. His manner was 
courteous and grave. Politeness but faintly describes 
the prevalent tone. Handsome and portly, the mouth of 
an orator, the voice of a child, the president looked like 
a veritable fin de siicle Jupiter in uniform, capable of 
apologising to the world for having so inconsiderately 
created it. The meeting was open to the public, but like 
the army on the stage of a transpontine theatre, the public 
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was represented by two individuals, myself and a lame 
gentleman. It was impossible not to feel lonely in that 
great hall, with its white columns and gold mouldings. 
In a wilderness of splendour, lost and neglected, distrusted 
by the Government which had instituted it, neglected by 
the people for whose benefit it was constituted, sat and 
deliberated the Zemstvo of the province of Tula, the first 
rudimentary form of Russian self-government. The 
meeting was to have commenced at twelve, but owing to 
the difficulty of making a quorum it did not actually 
begin before one." 

The other great reform for which the reign of Alex- 
ander II. will be ever remembered was the reform of l^al 
procedure. Hitherto justice had been administered through 
the medium of reports, or petitions and references {olno- 
sheniya). Law cases were conducted very much like certain 
enterprising commercial classes and methods of learning 
foreign languages, by correspondence. Bank-notes, judici- 
ously introduced, as though by accident, into the envelopes 
covering these reports and petitions, were believed to 
cany more conviction than the most logical arguments 
supported by irrefutable documentary evidence. These 
lawsuits, conducted by correspondence, dragged on for 
years and years, like so many bales of red-tape wound 
round the ever-revoiving reels of the official machine. 
By throwing the law courts open to the public, introducing 
a modem method of procedure witli advocates and judges, 
but especially by borrowing our system of trial by jury, 
all these musty documents were swept away, and the 
light of day was brought to bear upon the private and 
public grievances of the people. Curious as it may seem, 
trial by jury was the reform that created more stir and 
attracted more public attention than any other, though 
it had less induence on the liberties of the people than 
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s londly imagined. With an absence of logic not entirely 
inexcusable in a nation unaccustomed to free institutions 
in any form whatsoever, who were disposed, not without 
some show of reason, to look upon the law as the arbitrary 
expression of autocratic power, the Russian people regarded 
trial by jury as a means of voicing public opinion. Nor 
did the futihty of such an attitude discourage them or 
act as a deterrent. What matter though the Emperor was 
above the law, and would override the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, who had set a pohtical criminal free, by 
having the accused arrested on acquittal and transported 
" by administrative procedure " to Siberia ; the Russian 
people had been able to make their voice heard, and had 
recorded their protest against autocratic tyranny. The 
uselessness of such a protest was of little moment ; it was 
the delicious sense of intoxication which the power of 
protesting at all gave the public, or " Society," as the 
educated classes were called, that mattered. Unfortun- 
ately the official mind was not slow to expose the 
absurdity of acquitting guilty people by way of protest, 
and trial by jury has in consequence lost credit and 
prestige. 

The measure, however, which had the greatest influ- 
ence of all on the Russian people, and did more to awaken 
them than any other, was the one to the introduction of 
which the spread and contagion of Nihilism has been 
not imduly attributed. This was the reform of education, 
its encouragement and democratisation. 

We have seen how Milioutin and his friends, whose 
number was legion, had erected a sort of philosophical 
national democratic system as their ideal. They saw the 
German barring the way to the advancement of Russians 
in their own country. To make the expulsion of the 
foreigner a possibility, and the cry of " Russia for the 
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Russians " something more than a council of perfection, 
it was necessary to train and educate Russians to fill the 
places occupied by the hated alien. This could only be 
achieved by setting free the portals of learning to the 
humblest, and opening every career to talent. Modem 
Europe, with England at the head, led by the convincing 
eloquence of Lord Macaulay, has adopted the Chinese 
method of discovering ability. It is by passing examina- 
tions that the young aspirant of to-day may hope to 
succeed and realise his ambitious dreams. In the old 
days men were trained to act and think ; they showed 
initiative and courage when placed in positions of responsi- 
bility, and developed their common sense and self-reliance 
by the daily exercise of their faculties. To-day all that 
is asked of them is to remember their text-books. They 
are not expected to act with judgment and decision in 
certain circumstances ; all that is required of them is that 
they should know what certain authorities recommended 
should be done. 

This method of discovering ability by examination, 
and this modem idea that it is more important to over- 
whelm the memory with facts than to train the character 
and judgment, was all which at the time the Russian 
reformers could lay their hands to. The absurd result 
obtained was that Panslavists had to go to school in 
Germany and learn from Hegel how to free themselves 
from the dominion of the West, how to escape from the 
EgyptiEm bondage of Europe. By means of a system of 
scholarships, examinations, stipends, travelling student- 
ships, and similar devices the youth of Russia, emancipated 
from all restraining influences, were let loose like wild 
animals out of a menagerie, into the well-cultivated gardens 
of European learning. They returned, in many instances 
disillusioned and soured, having lost their old ideals and 
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without having found a substitute. Everything had been 
done, everything was known, the world was stuffed with 
sawdust, and there was nothing left to believe in or to 
hope for. 

To such minds the philosophy of a Bakounin seemed 
the only reasonable theory of society and the universe. 
But although they were disillusioned these young men 
were not effete ; the fierce energies of a long dormant race 
had been awakened and sought an intellectual outlet. 
No such outlet was afforded them. They were invited 
to vegetate on inadequate Siilaries in official positions, or 
to become intellectual paupers, without any means of 
livelihood at all. The majority chose the latter alternative, 
consequently the foreigner was not dislodged ; for the 
efficient work of the country had to be done by somebody, 
and these returned dreamers were too impracticable and 
too undisciplined to settle down to the humdrum life of 
routine and bread-winning. They wanted to amehorate 
the lot of their fellow-beings. Besides, there were too many 
of them. The production of educated young men had 
been forced as in a hothouse, the crop had been over- 
stimulated ; it was weedy, poor, and thin, but for all that 
too plentiful. Russia had manufactured and turned out 
in an incredibly short time a machine-made article, specially 
designed to pass examinations, but of very little other 
practical use. Hence the Nihilists and the revolutionary 
movement. In the eyes of the reformers, the peasant 
had been saved from pauperism, but a more dangerous 
class of intellectual pauper had been created by the thou- 
sand. To the student of contemporary Russian history 
nothing is more surprising than the rapidity with which 
one phase has succeeded another. The reforming zeal of 
the early sixties produced the Nihilists of the seventies, 
who in turn caused the reactionary revulsion of feeling 
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of the eighties, the material prosperity and industrialism 
of which engendered the labour movement and the social 
revolutionaries of to-day. 

The name of Nihilist was given to these young philo- 
sophers cast in the moold of German universities by Tour- 
guenie0, who confessed that he came across the title in 
Germany. These Nihilists, of whom Bararoff, in Fathers 
and Children, is the type, represented less a political clique 
or a secret society than a school of thought. Just as 
to-day the Anarchist has come to be associated in the 
minds of the general public with bombs and political 
assassinations, so in Russia the Nihilist has been con- 
stituted by the public imagination a member of clandestine 
issociations. Nihihsm, however, represented in the first 
instance a purely abstract attitude of mind, and was 
entirely dissociated from any demonstrative acUon what- 
ever. Nihilism was but a "fancy name " for that pessimistic 
materialism, that refusal to believe in anything that 
cannot be weighed and measured, seen and felt, from 
which a large section of the civilised world is still suffering 
to-day. In Russia this scientific pessimism was grafted on 
the national spirit, on the Panslavism which was to re- 
generate society, and erected the just emancipated peasant 
as its fetish. The communal system was welcomed, not 
so much for the reason that it seemed to be a national 
institution, but more because it was thought to contain 
the germ of the Anarchism preached by Proudhon. Iristead 
of helping to bolster up the rotten bureaucracy of a mori- 
bund state of society, the Nihilist considered his sole duty 
lay in awakening and directing the slumbering intelligence 
of the Russian peasant. That duty was best to be per- 
formed by going among the people and preaching to them 
the great gospel of revolt against all existing institutions, 
from Church and State to property and marriage. The 
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early propagandists had little success with the peasantry, by 
whom the delicately nurtured young ladies and sickly youths 
who went amongst them disguised as members of their 
own class, and endeavouring to seduce them from their 
loyalty to the Tzar and their simple faith in God, were too 
often but roughly handled. They derived all their import- 
ance from the attention paid them by the Government. 
and the persecution of which they were supposed to be 
worthy. 

The reactionaries and the Court party, as it was now 
called, took little trouble to study this movement and its 
causes ; for them it was sufficient to place the following 
dates in significant juxtaposition. The serfs were emanci- 
pated in 1861, and the era of successive reforms was 
followed by the attempts on the Emperor's life in 1867, 
first in St. Petersburg and then in Paris. Their classical 
education should have taught them that post hoc and 
propter hoc are not interchangeable terms. The occur- 
rence of one phenomenon in succession to another does not 
necessarily imply that the second was caused by the first. 
Nevertheless NihiUsm, which was undoubtedly in the air, 
would not have been propagated as rapidly as it was, 
nor assumed such alarming proportions, had it not been 
fostered and aided by a spread of that superficial literary 
education which, while unfitting the majority of the young 
men of the time for their duties to themselves and to 
society, created widespread discontent and despondency 
not only in Russia but even, it is not too much to say, 
over the entire civiUsed world, India not excepted. 

Fortunately the Emperor, although profoundly grieved, 
no doubt, at the ingratitude of his people, for as such he 
illogically but naturally regarded these regicidal tendencies, 
had nevertheless too little of the Pansla^ist about him to 
be seriously affected. When you start by despising your 
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subjects, and regarding them as half-witted and iintrtist- 
worthy savages, you can scarcely feel much disappointment 
if they behave as you imagined you had reason to believe 
they would. All adverse assertions to the contrary, it 
must not be assiuned that the reactionary promptings and 
influences of his courtiers really produced that complete 
change in the mind of Alexander ii, to which his severe re- 
pressive measures with a view to stamping out Nihilism 
are attributed. Moreover, the severity of these measures 
has been somewhat exaggerated. Wholesale banishment 
by administrative procedure of Nihilists or suspected 
Nihilists, nocturnal police descents on private individuals, 
the closure of such educational establishments where the 
poison of revolutionary ideas was supposed to be hatched, 
repressive measures towards the press ; all these were but 
the time-honoured means at his command. He had no other 
method for stamping out insubordination. Alexander ii., 
like his father, was at heart a soldier, and he very pardonably 
regarded all manifestations of discontent from the military 
point of view. These revolutionaries were mutineers who 
were undermining the disciphne of the regiment. If they 
had been shot the punishment would not have been too 
severe in the eyes of a martinet. But their refractory 
conduct was not permitted to disturb the lofty and ineffable 
serenity of the commander. Alexander ii. was not a man 
of violent temper, rather was he a dignified monarch, whose 
haughty spirit and indomitable pride were not untinged 
by a certain indolence of mind. Many contradictory qual- 
ities combined to form his character. Joined to a pride 
wliich was much more stubborn, though less ostentatious than 
that of his father, there was a gentleness of disposition or 
kindliness of heart, and an elegant cultured attitude of mind 
which made for toleration, often contemptuous but none 
the less genuine. The Emperor Alexander ii., standing on 
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his solitary eminence, taught by the experience of his father, 
and bis own, that nobody was to be trusted, that foreign 
potentates, blood relatives, friends, and favourites were all 
equally self-interested, all serving but their own ends, and 
scarcely any even superficially well disposed towards him, 
their friend and benefactor, seemed to be in a perpetual 
attitude of shrugging his shoulders at the human race, 
and smiling with sublime indifference at their baseness. 
This tone of tranquil superiority became infectious, and 
pervaded the Court. Tourguenieff gives us occasional 
glimpses of certain perfectly groomed, exquisitely mannered 
superior beings, who seemed to have nothing in common 
with tlie rest of humanity, and could neither sympathise 
with its woes nor share its joys. He calls them Court 
Generals. Underneath this impassive exterior there lay con- 
cealed an inexhaustible fund of good nature and humour. 

If the repressive measures attributed to Alexander II. 
in the latter part of his reign had really been as stem and 
vindictive as his detractors have represented, it may be 
surmised that they would have been more effective. Under 
his successors the attitude of the authorities assumed a very 
different and much more mediaeval aspect ; passions were 
let loose, and brute fought brute, with the wild uncultured 
ferocity of untutored barbarians. But Alexander ii. re- 
mained to the end of his days the accomplished gentleman 
he was when we saw him make his first bow at the Courts of 
Europe. It was for this reason that he was so great an object 
of hatred to the Yahoos of both camps, — the Nihihsts who 
despised culture and good-breeding as a survival of an 
exploded social system, and the Slavophils who regarded 
them as evidences of foreign influence and as treason to 
the national cause. 

The following story told bv Augustus Hare is typical of 
Alexander n. 
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" A nobleman," he says, in his Studies in Russia. " had 
entered into a conspiracy against the Emperor and was 
sentenced to Siberia. His eyes were bandaged and he was 
put into a dark carriage, and for seven days and nights he 
travelled on and on, only stopping to take food. At last 
he felt that he must have reached Siberia, and in the utmost 
anguish he perceived that the carriage stopped, and the 

bandage was taken off his eyes, and He was in his own 

home ! He had been driven round and round St. Peters- 
burg the whole time ; but the fright quite cured him." 

One of the most interesting of the pioneers of the 
so-called Nihilist movement was undoubtedly Alexander 
Herzen, born in Moscow, the natural son of a member of 
one of the oldest and wealthiest families in Russia. The 
family history of the YakovlefTs is given with a variety 
of unedifying detail in Russia before and ajter the War, 
the German book to which we have referred. Herzen's 
progenitors were loose-Uving, self-indulgent wastrels, whose 
irregular relations with a variety of women of every class 
and nationality prevented them from perpetuating their 
name, Alexander Herzen's mother had been an attractive 
German waitress at a Stuttgart coffee-house, who was 
brought to Moscow by his father on his return from the 
Napoleonic wars, whose recognised mistress she remained to 
the end, although her position was never legalised by any 
solemn rite. The picture given by Herzen of life under 
the domestic roof of his cultured uncle, who had been 
Russian Minister-plenipotentiary at Stuttgart, and was 
made a Senator later, but knew only a few words of his 
native Russian, is delightfully quaint. The education of 
Alexander Herzen was criminal, devoid of all religious 
and moral training, all restraint, all sense of duty. Never- 
theless his natural kindness of heart seemed to triimiph 
over, and atone for, the moral deficiencies of his character. 
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He was early inspired with indignation at the treatment 
of the serfs, had read most of the eighteenth-century 
Uterature of France, and was a student of Schiller and 
Goethe, and, determining to embrace the profession of 
letters, elected to follow a university career, much to his 
father's disgust, who desired to put him into the Civil 
Service. He further annoyed his relations by marrying 
an impoverished and obscure distant cousin. Imbued 
with hberal ideas and animated by the best intentions, 
he nevertheless soon gave evidence of regrettable faults 
of character. Deficient in energy and power of concentra- 
tion, lazy and self-indulgent, Herzen manifested a vanity 
which would not tolerate contradiction, and ultimately 
wrecked his domestic happiness because his excellent 
wife, whom he nevertheless tenderly loved, was wanting 
in those brilliant qualities which ensure social success. 
He paid court to foolish fashionable ladies, and played the 
part of a social lion, encouraged thereto by the legacy of 
half a million roubles which his father left him. Driven 
by vanity to forget his duty to the woman for whom he 
cherished a sincere though chastened affection, he made 
love to the wife of his bosom friend, the poet Ogareff, 
and thought it necessary to run away with her. He was 
the heart and soul of the aristocratic intellectual coterie 
of Moscow, and counted among his friends such literary 
giants as Belinski, the Russian Carlyle, and Tourguenieff, 
the famous novelist. In due course of time this life of 
dissipation, tempered by literature, during which days 
devoted to noble dreams of democracy and freedom were 
succeeded by nights at the card-table, came to an end, 
and Herzen, like the majority of the original thinkers 
of his time, " emigrated." Settling in London, he there 
started his famous Kolokol, or Tocsin, in which he exposed 
the abuses from which his country suffered. He regularly 
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published, side by side with his trenchant articles, accounts 
of isolated cases of miscarriage of justice, malpractice, 
comiption, or other symptoms of social and political 
decay, which were transmitted to him by sure though 
secret means from Russia, His friends in the highest 
quarters were both numerous and influential, and for years 
the Emperor used to find placed on his table the latest 
issue of this periodical, though the mystety of its getting 
there remains unexplained. This was the commence- 
ment of that movement which culminated in turning The 
Times, in the lifetime of the accomplished Stepniak, into the 
vehicle of Russian public opinion. The correspondence 
between Tourguenieff and Herzen has been secretly 
printed and is entertaining reading. In one of his letters 
the sarcastic novelist caustically remarks that his patriotism 
was still sufficiently virile not to need excitement by the 
adventitious aid of stimulants. It is believed that the 
Emperor himself was an accomplice in the plot for supply- 
ing him with the Kolakol, and used to read that publica- 
tion with the greatest attention and care, endeavouring 
to remedy the abuses it exposed, although with but in- 
different success. 

A no less remarkable and certamly a much more forcible 
character was the famous Bakounin, that stormy petrel 
of early Nihilism whose adventurous career is one of the 
most extraordinary in the annals of modem anarchism. 
Michael Bakounin was born in 1814, the son of a wealthy 
country gentleman in the province of Tver. His family 
was of ancient lineage, and he was destined for a military 
career, for which reason his father placed him in one of 
the Military Cadet Schools of St. Petersburg, Here he 
was early infected by the dreams of the young idealists, 
whose vivid imagination and incapacity for affairs cul- 
minated in the hasco of 1825, and whose ardour was 
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suiwequently cooled in the snow-swept plains of Siberia. 
The insubordination of Bakounin's character was ex- 
hibited as much towards his parents as his superiors, and 
therefore, instead of being admitted into the Guards, he 
was condemned, after passing his final examination with 
brilliant distinction, to vegetate in the provinces as a 
subaltern in a line regiment. The life led under such 
conditions was quite as soulless as that which, if we are 
to believe certain recent German revelations, is lived in 
modem Continental garrison towns, and even coarser. 
The principal method of spending the evenings seems to 
have been to get drunk in the unedifying society of half- 
terrified peasant girls. Bakounin soon tired of these 
pursuits, became melancholy, and lazed away his days 
in his dressing-gown, to the neglect of his military duties. 
At the age of twenty-two the incorrigible Bakounin was 
offered the alternative of taking his profession seriously 
or leaving the service, and chose the line of least resistance. 
Bakounin was now a gentleman at large, and fixed upon 
Moscow for his abode. Here he fell in with that set of 
advanced Hegelians among which the dandified Herzen 
disported himself, and made friends with the young lions 
of the day, in whose company he used to roar in a most 
cultivated, philosophical, and revolutionary manner, and 
came to be recognised as the profoundest thinker amongst 
them. Time, however, wrought its changes on this coterie, 
which was broken up through the departure of its leading 
ornaments to St. Petersburg and foreign parts, and in 
1841 we find Bakounin in Berlin. Here he joined the 
international throng of Hegelian worshippers as a uni- 
versity student. Hegel was dead, but his spirit survived, 
and Arnold Ruge was wearing his mantle in Dresden. 
Thither Bakounin was drawn. He forsook his chum 
Tourguenieff, whose chambers he shared, and became a 
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contributor to the Hallesche JahrbOcher. His articles, 
expository of Hegelian philosophy, were acclaimed as 
masterpieces, and his remarkable destructive theories 
accepted as profound philosophical verities. He pro- 
claimed that destructiveness was at the same time a 
manifestation of creativeness, and that human progress 
proceeded by alternate stages of revolution and reaction. 
Believing that he had learned all that could be learned in 
Germany, Bakounin proceeded in 1843 to Paris. It was 
at this time that Heine said he thought he could hear 
through the sound of the tricklings of interest into the lap 
of capital and the subdued sobs of poverty something 
resembling the noise made by a knife which is being 
whetted on a stone, I The air was full of revolt. 
Lamartine had made his famous mot about France being 
bored by prosperity, Eugene Sue was publishing his MysUres 
de Paris, and enlisting the sympathies of the entire educated 
world in the fortunes of a virtuous courtesan and a generous 
murderer. Those were the days of George Sand, of Alfred 
de Musset, and more especially of Proudhon, of whom 
Bakounin was a devoted admirer. The emissaries of the 
Russian secret police had already been instructed to take an 
interest in his movements, and Bakounin, finding Ufe in 
Paris irksome, particularly because the police had refused 
to renew his passport, sought a haven of rest in Switzerland, 
whither Proudhon had preceded him, and which was 
already a sort of terrestrial paradise of political conspirators 
and revolutionaries. In 1847 he reappeared in Paris to 
take part in the revolution, but soon found himself com- 
pelled to fly to Belgium. Now began that remarkable 
life of a fugitive which the mention of Bakounin's name 
always conjiues up before the mind. He went through 
many vicissitudes, played important and subordinate 
parts, and was finally abandoned by his associates and 
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died in comparative obscurity. To the end, however, he 
remained true to his generous nature, and was easily duped 
by greedy impostors. The friend of Katkoff, he was a 
Panslavist first and a Nihilist afterwards, and he may 
be regarded as the type of the Russian anarchist, fierce, 
impulsive, and energetic, but a foe to all niethodical work, 
and as tender and kind-hearted an advocate of the destruc- 
tion by violence of the existing state of society as ever 
breathed. 

Herzen and Bakounin may be called the fathers of 
Nihihsm — so true is it that out of nothing nothing was made ; 
they were indebted for their philosophy to Germany, but 
their fanaticism was entirely their own, and they inspired 
the youth of Russia with a creed, a religion, which produced 
its martyrs, and prompted its votaries to the highest flights 
of self-abnegation. It is indeed very creditable to the 
Russian national character that doctrines of pure material- 
ism and subversion should have been capable of arousing 
in the bosoms of its votaries so much unselfish idealism. 
One of the principal tenets of this rehgion of negation was 
the emancipation of woman. Women were to be treated 
as the equals of men in every sense ; they were to be educated 
like men, and given the same freedom. Tchemistcheffski, 
one of the prophets of the new religion. pubUshed a pamphlet 
entitled What should be Done, in which free love was preached, 
but the freedom was all on the side of the woman. An ideal 
domestic arrangement was recommended, in which husband 
and wife each had separate apartments, the one partner 
never entering the quarters of the other without invitation. 
There was, however, to be one common room or neutral 
ground, where the two partners could meet on an inde- 
pendent footing. The woman had the right of dissolution 
of partnership, the man, who had been beatified by her love, 
being expected to cleave to her as long as she desired to 
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retain his companionship. This quixotic topsy-turveydom, 
inspired by an impracticable yet nevertheless noble senti- 
mentality, gave woman a place in the Nihilist movement 
which made her its life and soul, and converted her into its 
high-priestess. And thus the Nihilists of the early seventies, 
at whose name people were wont to shudder, were but a 
mob of immature school boys and girls, animated in the 
majority of cases with a moonshine passion for each other, 
treading, and in the majority of cases hving, on very little 
more than air ; poor, proud, inexperienced, high-spirited, 
noble, generous, utterly unselfish, ridiculously impracticable, 
grown-up children, whom to take seriously was little less 
than criminal. The men or boys went about in red shirts ; 
the girls cropped their hair, smoked cigarettes, and tried to 
look tike men. The movement would have died of inanition 
if it had been allowed to peler out of itself, but the flame was 
fed by the stupid and pedantic persecution of these foolish 
disciples. It was so easy to discover and punish these in- 
genuous young people, so meritorious to expose their harm- 
less confederations, so zealous and loyal to bring them to 
justice. The Benckendorff attitude of mind which we have 
had occasion to see exhibited in our previous volume was 
easy to imitate ; the good sense and well-bred self-restraint 
of this courtly German official, who was a gentleman before 
he was a poUceman, were too frequently lost sight of. 

The Emperor has been blamed, especially by the victims 
of his famous Third Section, for his harsh severity, but we 
venture to question whether that severity has not been 
very much exaggerated, and are somewhat inclined to 
think that when all the attendant facts are taken into con- 
sideration posterity will rather marvel at his moderation 
than condemn his harshness. Had he shown the cruelty 
and iron resolution mzinifested in the two succeeding reigns, 
had he been served by a Pobedonostzeff, a Tolstoy, or a 
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Plehve, the movement would no doubt have been stamped 
out very quickly, as indeed it has been since, but the present 
state of affairs would have been precipitated. As it was, 
Alexander 11. was careful to have the victims of his tyranny, 
his political and social opponents, treated very differently 
from ordinary criminals. They received special allow- 
ances, were treated with consideration by their warders, 
and, once in Siberia, they were given a great measure of 
freedom ; they were unrestricted in their movements, per- 
mitted to prosecute their studies, follow professions, contract 
ties, and generally live normal lives. Their advent was 
welcomed by the local officials and wealthy Siberian mer- 
chants, who, on account of the sparseness of the population, 
suffered from a deficiency of intellectual society. It is true 
that the allowance which the Emperor gave them con- 
demned them to penury, but it must not be forgotten that 
the majority of these exiles were penurious to start with, 
and inured to poverty. Those who had private means 
were not deprived of them, and a good many succeeded in 
effecting their escape. The Nihilists who were confined in 
prisons and fortresses certainly experienced a less enviable 
fate ; but the insanitary conditions of Russian prisons were 
only one degree more grievous than those which were and 
still are prevalent in the ordinary hut of the peasant. The 
Hon. Maurice Baring, a gentleman of refinement and culture, 
who has lately been travelling in Russia, has been able to 
associate with peasants and the lower classes, and share 
their hardships and discomforts from curiosity and choice 
without undue complaint. The Nihilists had done the same. 
One of the crimes laid at their door, for which they were 
undergoing punishment, was that they had been going 
about amongst the people and debauching their minds. It 
can hardly be expected that the conditions of prison life 
should be made more luxurious than those of normal liberty. 
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Moreover, cnminals in Rnssia, oooe tfaty ha vv beoi sentenced, 
cease to be the oi^ects of detestatxn and hatred, but are 
r^arded by tbe people generally as onfortimates, who appeal 
to tbe compassioa and charity of their happio- and more 
virtooDS fdloir-beiiigs. Every Russian as he sees a gang 
of convicts marching m chains from etape to eiape crosses 
himself, and feeb that it is a piece of pore luck that be is 
not one of Ibeir number ; he therefore pats his hand in his 
pocket, and ne%-er refuses the ahns whkfa tbe vktims of 
autocracy are permitted to collect. 

In the casemates of the frowning fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Pan! the lot of the political criminal is more grievous, 
tbe solitary confinement bating bereft many of the inmates 
of their reason. Of course, it is open to the defenders of the 
Government to ai^e that the pnsoners must have quitted 
their senses before tliey were immured. Nevertheless, 
many of the youag Nihilists of the seventies and early 
eighties owe a debt of gratitude to the Government for ha^-ing 
so considerately interned them. In those gloomy case- 
mates, distracted by no dissipations, many of the young 
students who had neglected their studies prosecuted them 
at their leisure and without interruption. One of the finest 
libraries of the world was at their disposal, and they were 
encouraged to work during their imprisonment. More 
than one escaped Russian prisoner has owed his later success 
in life to the opportunities of study which the aima mater, 
somewhat of a stepmother, perhaps, of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, afforded him. 

The worst feature of the system of political police, secret 
proscriptions, and imprisonment and transportation by 
admioistrative procedure, without trial or a chance of 
defence, is that many innocent people are caught in the 
net which the poUce so widely spread ; and, of course, an 
official, be he in tbe police or any other service, will never 
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admit a mistake. The infallibility of the bureaucracy is 
its curse. Many of the political suspects were not criminals 
at all, or in the worst case the unconscious instruments of 
more astute conspirators. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that the bulk of the 
so-called Nihilists have been the blind tools of political 
WTrepullers, who have supplied them with funds without 
disclosing their identity. Of these wirepullers and mys- 
terious benefactors there have been many. In some cases 
money for deeds of political crime have been provided by 
wealthy merchants who have felt the pinch of the existing 
system, and had economic and commercial reasons for desir- 
ing its subversion. In others, ladies belonging to aristo- 
cratic families, the bearers of historical names, have been 
found to be sleeping partners, as it were, in revolutionary 
enterprises. Courtiers and Generals out of favour, men 
whose ambitions have been disappointed, have also been 
not unfrequently credited by common gossip with aiding 
and abetting the movement. Nor are the hands of 
foreign diplomacy believed to be absolutely clean in this 
respect. 

The most extraordinary of the various stories in circu- 
lation, and the least credible, is one which associated a 
member of the Imperial family itself with the worst attempts 
on the life of the Emperor. In the next chapter, in which 
we shall briefly refer to some of the scandalous stories 
told of the members of the Emperor's family during the 
reign of Alexander n., we shall touch upon this remarkable 
legend. Scandals, it may be taken for an axiom, are 
generally untrue ; they are the emanations of either un- 
educated or insufficiently occupied minds, who employ 
their leisure in blackening the characters of people whose 
position and circumstances either excite their jealousy 
or fill their imagination with speculative wonder. In 
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countries where the Press is fettered and all Intimate 
subjects of political conversation are under a ban, it is 
not surprising that scandalous stories should take the 
place of more harmless topics. This is pre-eminently the 
case in St. Petersburg. 




THE great rflle played in Russia to-day by the members 
of the Imperial family, who are so numerous as to 
form almost a caste or class of their own, would 
have surprised any member of the Russian Court of, say, 
the time of Catherine ii., could the future have been re- 
vealed to him. Until quite recently, people in Russia 
were unaccustomed to see members of the Imperial family 
exercising influence and power. With the exception of 
the Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovitch, the Viceroy of 
Poland, the brothers of Alexander I. were little heard of, 
Nicholas even, destined to be Emperor, led a Hfe of Spartan 
simplicity under the strict surveillance of his mother; and 
even when he showed that excusable zeal for the service 
which would have been expected from any commoner 
holding his military rank and command, was, as we have 
seen, rather discouraged than otherwise, and made to feel 
his unpopularity. In the reign of Nicholas i. we first see 
a member of the Imperial family tolerated as a prominent 
personage, and encouraged to take up a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the public eye. The Grand Duke Michael held a 
recognised place and was looked up to, as we have seen, 
by all the officers of the army. As soon as they were old 
enough, Nicholas i., whose untiring energy would not 
brook idleness in his neighbourhood, assigned positions of 
importance and responsibility *to his two eldest sons, Alex- 
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ander and Constantine. But these were the Emperor's 
sons ; his brother left no male issue ; and it was not mitil 
the advent to the throne of Alexander in., who had three 
micles, brothers of his father, living when he commenced 
his reign, besides four brothers, that the grand-ducal 
I caste began to assume formidable dimensions. To-day 
I their number has become so great that it is difficult to 
keep track of all the various branches, the majority of 
whom, obeying the biblical injunction, have been fruitful 
and have multiplied. 

During the reign of Alexander ii, his three brothers, 

Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael, filled the grand-ducal 

stage, their children being too young to get themselves 

talked about ; while the children of the Emperor were 

I sowing their wild oats, a long and laborious process, which, 

I if the evil tongues of St. Petersburg are to be believed, 

I their present survivors are still diligently continuing. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, Alexander n.'s eldest 
brother, was bom in 1827, consequently in the purple, 
and was therefore, :is he is reported to have maintained 
until his faculties forsook him, the true heir to the throne 
(see vol. i. Chapter V. p. 66), Alexander having been born 
at a time when his father was not even heir-presumptive. 
From the first the child seems to have been a favourite 
with his parents. Grimm tells us ; 

" In the year 1834 began the education of the Emperor's 
second son, Constantine. Till their seventh year is com- 
pleted, all the Imperial children remain under female 
auspices, generally under the care of elderly Enghsh ladies. 
But when this second son was only five, the Emperor gave 
him a tutor, as he not only showed great buoyancy of 
spirit, but a very decided will. Nicholas intended this son 
to be Grand Admiral of the Russian fleet, so the naval 
profession was to be specially considered in his education. 
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For this purpose also the right man was found in Frederick 
Liitcke (the friend of Sir Roderick I. Murchison), subse- 
quently an admiral, but at that time the youngest circum- 
navigator of the globe who, since Behring, had contributed 
to the knowledge of various countries. Liitcke, when a 
young officer of twenty, made a voyage round the world, 
and ten years later a second, as chief of a special expedi- 
tion ; he also sailed to Novaya Zemlya : so he was well 
versed in his profession, and, in short, more at home at 
sea than on land. His long stay at sea, his almost exclusive 
pursuit of the exact sciences, had given his character 
something peremptory and decided. His manner was 
straightforward, blunt, apparently even harsh ; but he 
was a man of feeling, and indeed to a certain degree 
cheerful and jovial. The Imperial family discovered and 
valued the varied instruction and character of this man, 
when in the year 1832 he escorted the Grand Duchesses 
by sea to Revel. The tales he told and his lively conversa- 
tion delighted the youthful Constanfine, and awoke in 
him a love for a seafaring life, for which his nature did not 
seem fitted- When the boy was seven years old, he was 
almost too early developed by intercourse with Lutcke< 
he showed eager interest in the histories and discoveries 
of all circumnavigators." 

This thumb-nail sketch of the famous Admiral Liitcke 
is true to life, and it is pleasant to be able to record that 
the unconventional old sea-dog continued to be the friend 
and alter ego of the Grand Duke until his death. The 
author has a vivid recollection of those weather-beaten 
features, which hid, under an assumption of surliness, one 
of the kindest hearts that ever animated a human being. 
His was one of the familiar figures of St. Petersburg in 
those Alexandrian days ; it had also been no stranger to 
the members of the scientific societies of London. Grimm's 
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posely seek to maintain his want of intelligence, . , . 
Royal children are too often presented with the most 
valuable objects, pictures and other rarities, which neither 
suit their inclinations nor their comprehensions, and instead 
of awakening a taste for art. produce entire indifference 
to it. They are accustomed to be surrounded by works 
of art, and regard them as common household furniture, 
and feel neither joy nor gratitude when they are bestowed 
on them. I myself have observed that even where rare 
and costly objects are within their reach, they eagerly seize 
the most ordinary toys, like Achilles grasping his weapons." 

At that time Constantine spoke only Russian and 
English ; but he soon learned German and French, and in 
1835 was taken by his parents on a visit to Berlin. About 
this time also his naval training under Liitcke commenced. 
He was given a yacht and then a frigate. On one occasion 
when his brother Alexander paid him a visit on board his 
ship, the precocious boy had him arrested, and would not 
allow him to go on shore. 

The Grand Duke, who bore a strong though ugly like- 
ness to his father, early displayed brilliant qualities, and 
promised to develop into an ornament of the Court and a 
pillar of the empire. He early imbibed the Panslavist 
ideas which were coming into vogue, and. as we have seen, 
became a frequenter of the scientific salon of his aunt, 
the Grand Duchess Helen, and an ardent reformer. In due 
course of time he was married to a Princess of the house 
of Sachsen Altenburg, and he was regarded as one of the 
most promising and liberal-minded of the Emperor's 
brothers. As a statesman he was, however, a disappoint- 
ment, and had to be recalled from Poland ; nor was his 
administration of the navy more fortunate. A story is 
told of how his little boys asked him one day to show 
them the ships of the Russian fleet ; on his replying testily 
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gentle voice invited me to come nearer. Her youngest 
child was in her arms, and another played at her feet, 
and at a Uttle distance stood two ladies. I approached 
her with a profound bow. ' You have succeeded in making 
this boy like you very much ; I am glad of it for both 
your sakes,' she said. . . . The interview lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour, the young Constantine being 
delighted that his mother had given him so gracious a 
reception. . . . We fully agreed that during the next few 
years the education of the boy should not essentially differ 
from that of others of his age ; the man must be fashioned 
and cultivated earlier than the Prince, the Grand Duke, 
or the Lord High Admiral. In our intercourse, therefore, 
all formal titles were dismissed, and, in short, everything 
that particularly apphed to a prince, the only privilege 
accorded to him being that dishes were handed him first. 
His table was simple and nourishing ; he was not per- 
mitted to use the slightest harsh word to the servants, of 
which people in Russia are only too lavish. His day was 
strictly portioned out ; he had only three hours of study, 
but a number of bodily and gymnastic exercises. All our 
conversations at dinner, and during our walks and hours 
of recreation, aimed at making the young man acquainted 
with citizen life in all its gradations and requirements ; 
the views imparted by the palace and its seclusion being 
often mistaken ones. ... It is certainly no invention 
that the Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovitch (uncle of the 
Grand Duke here described, and brother of Alexander I.) 
thought 1500 francs much too large a sum to give to an 
invalid officer for a journey to some baths, declaring that 
he would not give him more than 1000 ducats ! This 
circumstance is particularly unfortunate, because dis- 
honest people take advantage of such ignorance for their 
own selhsh purposes ; indeed there are those who pur^ 
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lady arrived in St. Petersburg, took a handsome apartment 
in a fashionable neighbourhood, and proceeded to entertain. 
The people who frequented her drawing-rooms were rather 
mixedfrom the point of viewof social position. She appeared 
to have no relations, and no visible means of support. 
The police, whose interest she excited, were unable to under- 
stand her ; her character and reputation were beyond 
reproach. In connection with one of the many Nihilist plots 
which were constantly being hatched at that time, suspicion 
fell upon her. The police paid her a surprise domiciliary 
visit, and discovered a nmnber of letters which tended to 
show that the funds which she had at her disposal were 
derived from a mysterious source. Following up the clue 
thus obtained, the pohce discovered, or thought they 
discovered, evidence to show that the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine was the fountain from which the resources of the 
lady had been supplied. It was determined to pay the 
Grand Duke Constantine a surprise visit also. And now 
a curious thing happened. The Grand Duke was staying 
at Pavlovsk, and entertaining a house party. One day he 
unexpectedly suggested a bear-shoot for the morrow. 
When everybody was ready at the appointed time to start 
for the bear-shoot, the Grand Duke complained of indis- 
position ; but not wishing to spoil sport, he insisted on 
accompanying his guests. On the way, however, he became 
so unwell that he had to excuse himself, get into a sledge 
and drive home. On his return he went into hts study to 
throw himself on his sofa and sleep, when he felt a curious 
smell of burning ; he at once went to the spot from whence 
this odour was proceeding, and found that his writing-desk 
was on fire. He rang for his servants, and with great 
difficulty the fire was put out, not without, however, de- 
stroying a number of very important private papers. The 
^ fire had scarcely been extinguished when the Grand Duke 
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was surprised to be informed that the Chief of Gendarmes 
had called regarding an urgent matter. The police were too 
late, the incriminating letters they were in search of had 
been destroyed, and the suspicions aroused by the young 
lady who was supposed to be dispensing the Grand Duke's 
money could not be substantiated. The popular explana- 
tion of this most improbable story is that the Grand Duke 
had his paid spies in the police, and had been warned by 
them of the intended domiciliary visit. 

The chronique scandaleuse of St. Petersburg is rich in 
stories of this kind, and the wiseacres who pretended to 
be " in the know " even went so far as to assert that the 
various plots against the life of Alexander ri., more especi- 
ally those which culminated in the blowing up of the 
banqueting-hall of the Winter Palace, and the final and 
fatal plot through the success of which the Emperor lost 
his life, had all been financed by his brother, who intended 
to ascend the throne, but was prevented by the prompt 
loyalty of the Grand Duke Vladimir. 

In personal appearance the Grand Duke Constantine 
was an ugly likeness of his father. His complexion was 
sallow, the colour of his hair was rather neutral, and 
resembled the sand of the seashore. His eyes were grey, 
dreamy, and half-closed, and an enormous wooden-looking 
nose took the place of his father's Grecian outline. 

Count Paul Vasili, who may be accepted as a trustworthy 
guide, describes the Grand Duke Constantine as the most 
highly educated, the most intelligent, and the most energetic 
of the brothers of Alexander n. He regrets that he 
should have retired from a society in which he was so well 
fitted to shine, but adds that whilst his ability was such 
that he was able to understand and assimilate every- 
thing, he was, nevertheless, too self-cejitred to take much 
interest in others. Whilst taking part in an animated 
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latkni, aod astomidiiig his hearers by fats readtoess 
1 ctHKCiitTatioD, soddraly it mold seem as tfaoi^ 
: hidden thoo^t woold take htdd of and absorb him. 
ICoaceaHog a stioag and ardent diaracter onder a calm 
\ ■and cold exterior, the Grand Duke was an enigmatical 
I penwnage, c«iccnnng whom the Coont asks : " What is 
i there at the bottom of that mind so amlritjous oi governing 
j ' OtheF3 whom ctrcomstances tend to isolate more and more ? " 
Coont Vasili proceeds ; " According to rumour, intrigue 
[ has been his dement for years and years ; it is said that 
at the moment when he had virtually succeeded in grasping 
power in his bands, he desired to hold it for himself alone ; 
and that now that he has lost it, he cannot console himself 
for not having at least attempted to make a tnd for it. 
People add that he is half conser\-ative and half demo- 
cratic in his opinions ; but he would not have hesitated to 
make common cause with the Revolution if he could, by 
its aid. have seized the crown ; and that he would later 
have crushed it, not only with energy, but with cruelty. 
This is what people say; but 1, who have seen him near, 
explain his character differently. A man of knowledge 
and ideas, zealous for the greatness of his country, he 
suffers, the realists would say, from the ' stirring up ' 
of his exceptional faculties within him. His love of 
progress, his scientific knowledge, for which he has no 
use, fill him with despair. He would have wished to dis- 
tribute, sow, and cause to fructify all that he has acquired. 
His wife, the Grand Duchess Alexandra, also appears very 
little in society. She was beautiful as the day in her 
youth, but her heart is ulcerated by the sharpest wounds 
that can be inflicted on the self-respect of a woman, by 
the mortification of seeing creatures beneath her preferred 
to herself. She now lives a retired life in the depths of 
her palace, absorbed in works of charity, seeing no strangers. 
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and endeavouring to find consolation in the love of her 
children for the neglect of her spouse," The Grand Duke 
Constantine has now been dead many years, and has taken 
his secrets with him to the grave. He has left several 
sons, one of whom, Constantine, followed in his father's 
footsteps so far as his intellectual side was concerned. He is 
intensely national in spirit, was President of the Academy of 
Sciences, has translated Shakespeare's plays into Russian, 
and was regarded as a pattern husband and parent. In 
appearance he resembles, though he has a much finer and 
more dehcate countenance, his father. One of his brothers 
is a mauvais sujet who was mixed up in a very disgraceful 
jewel robbery during the Russo-Turkish War, when he 
allowed a Hungarian demi-mondaine of international 
reputation to waJk off with his mother's diamonds, which 
had been placed in his charge. He was also suspected, 
it is said, of complicity in certain Nihilist plots ; at any 
rate, he was exiled to Tashkend, where he lived anything 
but a righteous and sober life, and married a lady without 
asking the Empieror's permission. This, by the way, is 
rather a failing of Grand Dukes, and can only be described 
as an amiable and very human weakness. 

The third son of Constantine is head of the Imperial 
stud, and a noted horseman. A daughter married the 
King of the Hellenes, so that the namesake of that Con- 
stantine whom Catherine had destined to be King of 
Greece, at least became that monarch's father-m-Iaw. 

The second brother of Alexander 11., Nicholas, was the 
one who was supposed to be most hke his father; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is the third brother, Michael, who 
is still living, and may be described as the doyen of the 
Grand Dukes, who most resembles Nicholas i., and is also 
the best looking and has the finest character. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas was a self-indulgent Guards- 
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man, whom the force of circumstances brought 
notoriety during the Russo-Turkish War, when he 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the field in Europf 
Undistinguished by any saHent qualities, he devoted the 
best part of his time to " mihtary and feminine matters," 
as Count Vasili wittily puts it. He had a passion for 
attending fires, which are very frequent in Russia ; and 
he also protected a lady who lived opposite his palace. 
Whenever this lady desired to see him on some urgent 
affairs, she exhibited a lighted candle in her window. It 
was the duty of the Grand Duke's orderly officer of the 
day to report to him, immediately this signal was given, 
that there was a fire. On one occasion while some of his 
nephews and nieces were paying him and the Grand Duchess 
a visit of ceremony, his aide-de-camp came in and an- 
nounced a iire. The Grand Duke immediately rose, and, 
excusing himself, was about to leave the room, when 
the nephews, becoming concerned, expressed their desire 
to accompany him, and inquired in what part of the town 
the fire had broken out, and whether it was serious. But 
the Grand Duchess, with mordant tact, came to her 
husband's rescue. " Do not distress yourselves," she said, 
" it is only a candle that is burning." 

This distinguished Grand Duke was made Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian forces on the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War, but is said to have been particularly 
distinguished as a gourmet, and to have invented those 
famous colelettes pojarski d la marichal of which the Russian 
kitchen is so justly proud and which are the glory of the 
Moscow Hermitage. 

[-^The Grand Duke Michael, for many years Viceroy of 
the Caucasus, can claim the credit of having pacified that 
wild region. During his administration, trade and in- 
dustry flourished; he founded the famous museum at 
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Tiflis, placed it under the curatorship of that eminent 
German savant, Dr. Radde, and generally displayed a 
great love of culture, combined with many statesmanlike 
qualities. For instance, he showed a wise tolerance, 
encouraged the Armenians and the various sectarian 
settlements, and took a lively interest in the welfare of 
the population committed to his charge. His successors 
have been less fortunate, and the present state of the 
Caucasus leaves much to be desired. 

During the Russo-Turkish War the Grand Duke Michael 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the army of Asia Minor, 
the successfiil operations of which were popularly attri- 
buted quite as much to the power of Russian gold as to 
the valour of the Russian troops or the strategy of General 
Loris Melikoff. the Grand Duke's Chief of the Staff. The 
capture of Kars was believed to have been effected by 
Armenian traders who negotiated its transfer. It is said 
that while Russian troops were storming the fortress 
and losing their lives, General Lazareff, himself an Armenian 
Lezghin, was sitting mounted on horseback with his watch 
in his hand waiting for the keys of the town, and com- 
plaining that the Turks were late. Generally speaking, the 
Armenians played a more considerable part in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1876-1877 than they have been credited 
with. The Grand Duke was, however, blamed for con- 
niving at the farce of storming Kars, and for wasting 
human life. He is one of the few members of the Imperial 
family who frankly distrusted the Panslavist movement 
of that time, and made no secret of his German predilec- 
tions. This won for him many and powerful enemies, 
who succeeded in undermining his position and slandering 
him with the Emperor. After the war, when, as is usual, 
especially in Russia, a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the bribery and corruption that had been 
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practised, three Grand Dukes fell into disgrace, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas, Michael, and Vladimir, In the case of 
all and several, it may be assumed that they suffered for 
the dishonesty of others, and for allowing themselves to 
be duped. Seeing, however, that the proceedings of the 
Commission were kept secret, the stories circulated are 
neither trustworthy nor capable of verification. It has 
usually been the fate of exalted personages in Russia to 
be made the objects of public scorn and indignation. 
The Grand Dukes have often been a convenient shelter 
beneath whose name a variety of disreputable people have, 
with varying success, endeavoured to hide their nefarious 
transactions. The Sovereign himself may be pardoned 
for not having always exhibited a jealous concern for the 
purity of the reputation of the members of his family 
and possible rivals for the throne ; his own probity standing 
out all the more conspicuously. Unfortunately, too often 
these malfeasances have been traced to feminine influence ; 
and it is to be regretted that during the reign of Alex- 
ander n. scandal did not even spare the ladies who were 
supposed to have enjoyed the Emperor's favour. 

Later, the Grand Duke Michael, as President of the 
Council of the Empire and only surviving son of Nicholas i., 
enjoyed a position of great influence and exceptional dis- 
tinction and dignity. Married to an enlightened German 
Princess, in whose intelligence he has found wise support, 
he has several children, one of whom, Anastasia, is the 
mother of the German Crown Prince's wife. One of 
his sons, Alexander, a sailor prince, married the sister 
of the present Emperor, Nicholas 11., and was at one 
time regarded as the hope of the party of reform. Indeed, 
it is said that the present Emperor considered him almost 
a revolutionary, and disapproved of the marriage for that 
reason. Since the Russo-Japanese War, however, he is 
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said to have lost much of his former prestige ; and even 
before the outbreak of those unfortunate hostilities he had 
already disappointed the hopes of those who expected him to 
exhibit considerable reforming zeal as the chief of the com- 
mercial fleet. The delicate health of his wife necessitates his 
spending a large part of his time in the South of France, 

If the brothers of Alexander ii. have not succeeded 
in escaping the breath of slander, his sons have been spared 
still less. The grand-ducal legend owes, no doubt, its in- 
cubation, if not its birth, to the wild doings of those hearty 
young barbarians. In those days, at the mention of the 
words Grand Dukes, people always understood Vladimir 
and Alexis to be meant, the one a Guardsman, the other 
a sailor, but both equally addicted to libations at the shrine 
of Bacdius, The stories told about these Princes are 
Rabelaisian in character. The scene is laid sometimes in 
St. Petersburg and sometimes in Paris, where a certain well- 
known hotel actually has a grand- ducal wing with a 
separate entrance. One of the most amusing, if least 
dignified, of the stories told about the Grand Duke Vladimir 
is associated with a son of the courtly Lord Augustus 
Loftus, at that time British Ambassador at the Court 
of St. Petersburg. One evening, during a carousal at a 
restaurant on one of the islands, where everybody present 
was in a more or less irresponsible condition, Vladimir, who 
was very young, permitted himself to refer in derogatory 
terms to the English, who were not then in the ascendant. 
The story goes that young Loftus, who was very powerful 
and useful, though in an equally irresponsible condition, 
jumped to his feet and said he would knock down the 
man who would dare to repeat such insulting remarks 
concerning his countrymen. Thereupon Vladimir himself 
jumped up and reiterated his uncomplimentary language. 
The next minute he had measured his length on the fioor. 
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felled by the fist of tlie stalwart Englishman. The greatest 
consternation prevailed, the party broke up, and next 
morning Vladimir sent young Loftus his seconds. The 
unromantic EngHshman had the good sense to make a 
clean breast of the mess into which he had got himself 
to his father, who immediately apprised the Emperor. 
Alexander 11. was no pedant, and is said to have been 
greatly amused at the incident. Sending for both young 
men he made them shake hands and promise to be friends ; 
and the impulsive Vladimir, who was far too generous to 
have room for malice in his heart, bore young Loftus no 
resentment. The author is not prepared to vouch for the 
truth of this story, which, however, was common gossip in 
the salons of St, Petersburg. 

The feasting, carousing, and dissipation in which the young 
scions of the House of Romanoff indulged were truly heroic, 
according to general rumour, and seemed to exercise a con- 
tagious influence on all with whom they came in contact. 
Thus, on the occasion of the marriage of the Emperor's only 
daughter to the second son of Queen Victoria, the then Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Russian Princes gave their future brother- 
in-law a fabulous farewell banquet at the Hotel Dusaux in 
Moscow, since pulled down, and the scene of many orgies. 
The proceedings at that banquet leaked out, and -were 
whispered about round the tea-tables of the old maiden 
ladies of Russia's ancient capital with expressions of grief 
and awe. The royal princes of most of the reigning families 
of Europe were present on that occasion, and the con- 
viviality of these august young persons, if the indiscreet 
accounts which were circulated are to be believed, was 
something fearsome. At the dessert a beautiful French 
hght-comedy actress, who happened to be touring in Russia, 
was served up on a huge silver dish trimmed with roses and 
otherwise imadoraed. After dinner, when a waiter came 
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r staggering in with a tray laden with fresh glasses, the scion 
of one of the most ancient of royal houses in Europe, who 
has since become the sagacious and beneficent ruler of a 
great and flourishing empire, approached the tray, and 
genially kicked it, smashing all the glasses the waiter was 
' carrying. This was the signal for the commencement of a 

general pandemonium, and there was not a looking-glass 
or an article of furniture in the room that was not broken. 
The hotel-keeper is said to have shed tears when he beheld 
the state in which his room had been left. 

When on one eventful day the Emperor sent for Vladimir 
and told him that a Princess of the House of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin had fallen in love with him, and that he, the 
Emperor, desired his son to marry and settle down, the 
shortest and most handsome of the sons of Alexander 11. 

!is reported to have exclaimed : " Poor girl ! " On indig- 
nantly inquiring what he meant, the Emperor, so the story 
goes, received the following reply : 
" What sort of a husband shall I make, Sire ? I am 
drunk every night, and cure the headache of the next 
1 morning by getting drunk again 1 " 

L Nevertheless, the married life of this dissipated Grand 

I Duke was far from unhappy. Count Paul Vasili, generally so 
f well informed, has rather needlessly maligned a Prince who 
has on occasion shown remarkable energy and an unexpected 
capacity for affairs, although circumstances and the accident 
of birth have on the whole condemned him to a Ufe of in- 
activity. The Count sums up his character as weak, soft, 
and ambitious. When we come to treat of the next reign, 
we shall have to return to this Grand Duke who played a 
leading part under Alexander in., and shall perhaps find that 
he has not always had justice done him. 

At the risk of being tedious, it may be jjermis-sible to ask 
how it was that the children of Alexander 11. should have 
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developed propensities of which no trace can be discovered 
either in their lather or their grandfather ? We have seen 
that under Alexander i. the Russian Court was temperate, 
and that foreigners were surprised at the moderation of the 
Imperial family. Alexander i. was abstemious to a degree, 
and drank nothing stronger than claret. His brother 
Const.intine, wild as he was in other respects, was a moder- 
ate drinker; and Nicholas i., who lived in perpetual terror 
of losing his figure, dieted himself most rigidly. His son 
Alexander, whose natural indolence his father constantly 
combated, is said to have liked a glass or two of champagne, 
to stimulate his languid faculties whilst working into the 
small hours of the morning, as was his wont. Some even 
say he had an aversion to go to bed, and used to drink a 
bottle of champagne every niglit over his work, refreshing 
himself with a cold douche in the morning. Members of his 
immediate entourage have, on the other hand, assured the 
author that Alexander ii. was as abstemious as his uncle 
and namesake, and drank httle besides water, his chronic 
asthma making it practically impossible for him to indulge 
with impunity in the pleasures of the table ; moreover, his 
aversion to going to bed is to be attributed to the same cause. 

We are inclined to the view that while the bibulous pro- 
clivities of the Russian Grand Dukes have undoubtedly been 
considerably exaggerated, otherwise their constitutions must 
have broken down, the self-indulgence from which they 
cannot be entirely absolved was due to a variety of external 
circumstances which were quite sufficient to account for 
their shortcomings without searching for hereditary pre- 
disposition. 

Our readers have seen how strictly Alexander ii. was 
brought up by his father, who tried to imbue his son with 
his own untiring energy. But Alexander's constitution 
was not equal to the strain ; he broke down, and retained 
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to the end that distaste for strenuous work which goes with 
the temperament of a dilettante and a dreamer. In Alex- 
ander II. there was a strange mixture of intellectual and 
physical indolence with a great power of doing routine 
work, work which did not require much effort. The repug- 
nance which he had acquired for Spartan severity, which 
manifested itself throughout his entire reign, even when 
he is supposed to have yielded to reactionary influences, 
tended to make of him an over-indulgent father. There 
seems little doubt that he spoilt his children. In later years 
it is to be feared he did not see enough of them. With an 
invalid mother and a father who had little time to devote 
to family hfe, and, moreover, was ratlier inclined to inhabit 
the intellectual mountain-tops, and Iiad an aversion to 
descending to the valleys of prosaic himidrum everyday 
life, the young Grand Dukes had perhaps less home influence 
than was good for them. But what must have affected 
them far more than the rarefied atmosphere of the palace, 
was the general tone of society at the time. For some 
inexphcable reason, the advent of Alexander 11. to the 
throne, the introduction of reforms, and the general liberal 
tendencies of the day seemed to have had the effect of 
acting as a relaxing influence on morals. With the removal 
of Nicholas i., his system also disappeared; that general 
feeling of restraint, that all-pervading military discipline, 
had its good as well as its bad qualities. It inspired the 
Court with a sense of duty, and made everybody feel the 
necessity of at least pretending to be virtuous and efficient. 
The Empress Alexandra also had instilled a purity and 
nobility of mind into her own set which had borne fruit 
in society generally. But with the death of Nicholas r, 
all these restraining influences were removed, especially as 
the Crimean War had seemed to prove that the military 
discipline of his regime had been but so much misplaced 
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energy. The public began to breathe more freely, hopes of 
freedom and dreams of social regeneration succeeded the 
old blind obedience and strict sense of duty. The modem 
spirit, with its religious scepticism, took the place of the old 
piety, some of it repulsively hypocritical, no doubt, and thus 
a general laxity of ideas, conduct, and morals set in which 
was bound to infect the young and ardent minds of the 
powerfid giants whose lusty appetites were curbed by no 
chastening influences and met no rebuke. 

On the contrary, society went simply mad over these 
adorable young men. For St. Petersburg the bursting on 
the social firmament of four such luminaries of the first 
magnitude as the four eldest sons of the Emperor was a new 
sensation ; and hence they were run after, admired, spoilt, 
and had their heads completely turned. The wonder is that 
they were no worse than they were. That they were not 
patterns of all the virtues, and that notably one of their 
younger brothers had anti-social and criminal instincts to 
a degree that he could hardly be held responsible for his 
actions, and would have been placed in an asylum had he 
been a commoner, cannot be denied ; but that all the male- 
volent stories that have been circulated about them are true, 
is contrary to sound reason and common sense. The mis- 
chievous gossip-mongers of that time spared nobody and 
stopped at nothing ; they did rot even respect the purity 
and innocence of maidenhood ; nor did they hesitate to 
attempt the wreck of the domestic peace and connubial bliss 
of an exalted couple, who fortunately refuted by the subse- 
quent happiness of their married lives the foul slanders 
that were then circulated ; which we regret to say were in- 
discreetly repeated by an irresponsible though able and 
genial Englishman, whose removal from St. Petersburg 
the Emperor justly demanded, and is recorded by Sir Horace 
Riunbold. 




IN the small compass of a popular book it is impossible 
to do more than give brief sketches of the various 
phases of life of a great nation, and the numerous 
representatives of the elements which go to make up a 
Court. Peter the Great founded the capital of the empire 
on a swamp, and Catherine ir. and her successors have 
attempted to erect a northern Athens on the same marshy 
plain. Literature and art seem, however, to cherish an 
irresistible preference for a dwelling upon the hills. Has 
not the prophet said, " How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace " ? and although Russia is a land of vast 
plains, the messengers of good tidings of sweetness and light 
have found a home on the seven hills on which Moscow, 
like Rome, is built. The rulers of Russia, encamped as 
conquerors in an alien capital, have rarely had time to 
encourage the arts that make for culture. They have 
generally been actuated by a laudable desire to promote 
learning and to patronise talent, but they invariably 
desired the men of inteUect and parts, upon whom they 
were longing to shower their favours, to behave like good 
boys at school. The pedantic spirit of the German peda- 
gogue, wanting in sympathetic imagination, which ani- 
mated so many Russian rulers, distnisted the independent 
development and free evolution of the minds of their 
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subjects, for they had no confidence in them. Tbe duty 
of the Russian people was to follow obediently the instruc- 
tions of their benevolent despots, who loved them as a 
father Io\'ed his children, and, like the stern parents of 
an older generation, manifested their aflection in the 
severity of their chastisement. Moscow was, however, 
at a sufficient distance from the seat of power and the 
crater of Imperial Hxath to form a nursery for the growth 
of independent thought- To the Imperial mind, and by 
that expression we do not necessarily mean the intellectual 
attitude of any particular Emperor, but rather the mental 
atmosphere of the Court, the people who dared to think 
otherwise than was considered correct, patriotic, and loyal 
appeared as further illustrations of the hopeless perversity 
of tbe Russian nation. They were ungrateful, insub- 
ordinate, and dangerous. Their critical and hostile attitude 
put them beyond the pale, and proved them to be unripe 
for free institutions; and their nationalism was but a thin 
disguise for revolt. We do not propose to judge between 
the Court and the people, but, knowing as we must that 
the sympathy of the educated world has been entirely 
on the side of the children of light, and that the Court has 
been universally regarded as representing the party of 
obscurantism and reaction, it is only fair to say that their 
point of view has not been so entirely indefensible as has 
been represented. Even Milioutin and Tcherkassky did 
not trust the people, and yet the Emperor Nicholas 
tolerated the liberal ideas of a Joukoffski and befriended 
a Pushkin, who admitted witli cynical frankness that he 
belonged to a party who had plotted against his Sovereign's 
life. It takes a genius to strike the happy mean between 
licence and liberty, between wise government and tyran- 
nical oppression, and geniuses are rare. Whilst we may, 
therefore, retain our sympathy for the liberal thinkers 
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rightly struggling to be free, we should not unreservedly 
condemn the supporters of orderly government and the 
exponents of the prudent maxims of wise politicians. 
The misfortune in Russia has been that whilst the pro- 
gressives have so often appeared utterly wild and imprac- 
ticable, the purity of the motives of the Court party have 
frequently seemed as little above suspicion as the wisdom 
of their measures. 

These few explanatory sentences will suffice to indicate 
the difficult position in which the liberal arts were placed 
during the reigns of the descendants of Catherine 11, Art 
and literature require a liberal soil and an atmosphere of 
freedom for their development, hence they throve better 
in Russia when they found themselves at a distance from 
the capital. And yet, like the moth, which cannot keep 
away from the candle at which it is but too apt to singe 
its wings, the Russian men of culture felt themselves 
irresistibly drawn to St. Petersburg, where they just as 
inevitably offended the Court, and through one mischance 
or another came to some kind of grief. Scarcely a writer 
of any eminence has escaped this fate and failed to experi- 
ence the bitterness of exile and banishment, and even, in 
some cases, of imprisonment and transportation. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the unfavourable 
conditions of the time, the end of the reign of Nicholas I. 
and the reign of Alexander 11., a period which synchronises 
with our own Victorian era, was a period of remarkable 
intellectual activity in Russia as well, a period of awakening 
and renascence. With the emancipation of the serfs the 
Russian nation, which had been likened to a slumbering 
giant, and had been stretching its limbs and ominously 
yawning, suddenly woke up. 

One of the most luxuriant growths was manifested in a 
branch of intellectual and artistic activity, the existence 
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of which in Russia had hitherto been scarcely suspectea. 
It was by music that Russia first laid claim to, and 
commanded, the admiration of Europe. The names 
of Glinka, Rubinstein, and Tchaikovski, to mention only 
the most eminent, whilst representing purely national 
idiomatic music, have acquired universal celebrity. To 
say that these great musicians have felt the influence of 
neighbouring countries, and especiallyof Italy and Germany, 
is not to deny them originahty or genius. When Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Moli^e were plagiarists, and admitted 
it ; when the evolution of Wagner, BerHoz, and Brahma 
can be distinctly traced, who will venture to demand 
absolute originality from any form of human endeavour ? 
The old saw, that there is nothing new under the sun, is 
especially true in regard to art, for absolute originality 
would cease to be artistic. Our conception of art is of 
necessity largely conventional, and it is only by slow and 
gradual stages that artistic innovations can be made accept- 
able to the general public. 

Glinka, saturated with Russian Church music, for 
which no scheme of notation has yet been found, and 
which is transmitted by tradition and taught by ear, 
produced a series of national operas, of which the Life 
for the Tzar is the best known, which were instantly recog- 
nised as breathing the Russian spirit, and have ever since 
retained their place as classics. It was the merit of 
Nicholas i, that he fostered the genius of Glinka, made 
him chief of the choir of the Imperial chapel, and gave 
him full liberty to travel. Glinka rewarded his Sovereign 
by taking up bodily the national melodies of the Russian 
peasant and converting them into masterpieces of harmony, 
such, for instance, as the marvellous Komarin&ki dance, 
which is one of the most brilliant of his masterpieces. 

Glinka died in 1857, and Russia had to await the 
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advent of Anton Rubinstein, under whuse masterful 
guidance the St, Petersburg Conservatoire of Music became 
world famous, and the Mecca of students from even distant 
America, The work begun by GUnka, Rubinstein carried 
a step farther. He took the ordinary village songs, which 
are droned in a monotonous wail by choruses of peasant 
girls slowly moving in a circle or Khorovod, and which 
had hitherto been considered semi-barbaric survivals of 
the Tartar yoke, and composed them into beautiiul 
romances, thrilling with passion, redolent of the soil. He 
succeeded in retaining all the national and idiomatic 
characteristics of these melodies, which he had discovered 
after piercing the thin disguise of the monotonous chaunt ; 
and he gave Russia such exquisite musical cameos as the 
Red Sarafan, for instance. 

It is impossible to overestimate the influence which 
these two great composers exercised over public opinion in 
Russia. They did more to help the Panslavist movement 
than all the writings of all the Khomiakoffs, Samarins, and 
Aksakoffs, for they went straight to the hearts of the people, 
and appealed to their intelligence through their sentiments 
and feelings. 

Rubinstein's Demon is a national opera whicli will live 
as long as the Russian language. To form a conception of 
its poetic grandeur is impossible, unless the piece has been 
heard perfectly staged and produced as it always is, in one of 
the Russian Opera-houses. 

From Rubinstein to Tchaikovski is but a step ; though 
the latter composer, a pronounced votary of Wagner, was 
in danger of neglecting the national spirit in his wonderful 
excursions into the higher music of the future. In his 
Eugene Oneguin, however, he has stood forth as a purely 
national musician. If Glinka and Rubinstein sunned their 
genius in the capital, Tchaikovski exhibited a more truly 
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Slavonic and irreconcilable temperameat, A foe to con- 
ventionality, he hated society. During his residence in 
Moscow he frequented almost exclusively the artistic 
family of one of Russia's merchant princes, and lived 
entirely for his art. 

In a brief sketch of Russian pictorial art in an intro- 
duction to a paper by Captain Tweddell, I.C.S., read in 1896 
at the Imperial Institute before the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, the statement was made that " in Alexander ii.'s 
time , . . there were not wanting Russian artists who went 
to Rome to study the masterpieces of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, in order to produce Madonnas and sacred pictures 
inspired by the warmth of a Mediterranean sun. This ten- 
dency . . . has proved abortive. The vigorous nationalism 
of the Russian people rejected the allurements of the soft 
Italian skies, and has asserted the originality of the Slavonic 
type of mind. Byzantine art is to-day stronger than ever. 
. . . The chances of meretricious or conventional art have 
been extremely small in Russia . . . there has obviously 
been httle time for that development of cultural life, and 
those conventional conditions which have been evolved 
in France, England, Germany, and Italy by centuries of 
growth. . . . The highly-trained and cultured aristocracy 
has — certainly within this century — had no class between 
itself and the purely agricultural and artisan population. 
Consequently art, where it has found expression, has been 
a necessary emanation from some truly artistic tempera- 
ment, to whom the more sordid questions of income and the 
means of existence were generally secondary considerations, 
or it has been so strong an impulse as to make the artist 
wantonly throw to the winds such certain and fixed means 
of livelihood as he would in ordinary circumstances have 
sordidly sought, and to prefer starvation and uncertainty 
with culture to comfort and prosperity without." After 
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pointing out that in Russia painters have consequently, 
rather than paint portraits, preferred to convey on canvas 
ideas and emotions which perhaps they had no other means 
of expressing, the pamphleteering side of Russian art is 
emphasised. 

To understand this side of all Russian mental effort, it 
is necessary to remember that the country was going through 
a remarkable period of intellectual, political, and social 
transition, whilst its cultured representatives were pro- 
hibited by the prudential considerations of a distrustfiJ 
governing dique from voicing their views, either on the 
platform or in the press. The consequence was that every 
form of intellectual endeavour was used as a vehicle for the 
expression of political and social views. In England people 
do not care whether Shakespeare was a courtier or a radical, 
whether Sir Isaac Newton was sound on the question of 
taxation and representative government, whether Landseer 
was a Whig or a Tory, or whether Sir Frederick Treves is or 
is not a supporter of Woman Suffrage. But in Russia the 
author has known learned professors to dispute over the 
democratic tendencies of Robert Greene ; and dramatic 
critics who were capable of detecting revolutionary maxims 
in the comedies of MoUdre, and of writing historical essays 
on the early stages of dramatic evolution in Europe which, 
while revealing an astounding and profound knowledge of 
the subject, were but pohtical pamphlets in disguise. In the 
Alexandrine period of Russian culture, people read between 
the lines ; they acclaimed Mendeleyeff not because he had, 
in conjunction with Newlands, made important discoveries 
in chemistry, but because of his national significance. He 
was the exponent of Panslavism as applied to science. In 
the same way Botkin was admired, not for his researches 
into phthisis so much as because he had given medicine 
a national colour, and stood forth a Panslavist pathologist. 
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Of course, Russian painters succiunbed to this influence, 
and used their great talents to minister to the political 
necessities of the time. We find an Ivanoff mystically 
laiwuring for the popularisation of his Byzantine religious 
ideas, and producing sacred pictures which supplied un- 
suspected arenas for the contests of masked pjoliticians. We 
see a Reypin, the Rembrandt and Titian of Russia, paint- 
ing genre pictures which are but so many political sermons ; 
and we have the ultra-reaJist, the sensational pictorial 
journalist, in Verestchaguin, that marvellous painter of 
snow, who was contemptuously indifferent to the means he 
employed, provided he could produce his sensation. A 
typical instance of this is his famous picture " Forgotten." 
Wlien accompanying General Kaufmann in the Khiva 
Expedition, he made a number of sketches from which he 
subsequently painted a series of pictures which he exhibited 
in Moscow, M. Polyakoff, the Russian railway king, lend 
ing his galleries for the purpose. The last of the series 
of pictures was entitled " Forgotten," and depicted a 
wounded Russian soldier lying at the bottom of a precipice 
while being devoured alive by eagles. The picture was 
intended to draw public attention to the way in which the 
private soldier was neglected by the great military leaders, 
who were concerned only for their own glory, and cynically 
careless of the lives of their men. To his great delight 
Verestchaguin succeeded in getting the Emperor to come 
to a private view of the exhibition prior to its being opened 
to the public. Alexander ii, brought Kaufmann with him 
and seemed to like the pictures very well, until he cai e 
to the last, when an angry flush illumined his countenance, 
and, turning to Kaufmann, he asked whether that picture 
represented a truthful incident which had really happened 
The General, without a moment's hesitation, assured his 
Sovereign that it was a pictorial lie, and that the incident 
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could not possibly have occurred. " And it is a poor 
daub besides," the Emperor rejoined scornfully, as he stalked 
out of the gallery without worthying the artist with a look. 
Verestchaguin was so enraged at the failure of his object 
that he threw himself on the offending picture and cut it 
into little pieces with his pocket-knife. The idea was, 
however, too good to be wasted, and some notion of the 
veracity and trustworthiness of the artist may be gathered 
from the fact that when a few years later he exhibited his 
works in London, he did not hesitate to repaint the picture. 
but he put the soldier in a red coat and called it an incident 
of the Afghan War. The English public recognised the 
sensationalism and bad taste, but did not pause to search for 
an ulterior meaning, and so once again the pamphlet on 
canvas missed its aim. His famous picture of the 
execution of the Tzaricides in a snowstorm is equally 
audacious. An eye-witness assures us that it did not snow 
but rained on that occasion. 

Some mention should here be made of Aivazovski, the 
Armenian marine painter, and his grand reproductions of 
Caucasian and Black Sea scenery. 

We have said that at this time the patrons of art were 
numerous, and the statement may excite some surprise in 
the minds of those who reflect that the impoverishment 
which the nobles had suffered through the emancipation 
of their serfs must have had a reflex action on artists. 
Curiously enough, however, the Crimean War and the 
emancipation were followed by a period of remarkable 
commercial prosperity. Everything in Russia began to 
boom, — railways were built, factories erected, oil and coal 
regions discovered, and a general impetus was given to 
every department of social activity. The wave of in- 
dustrialism, which, with a few intervals of depression, 
has been steadily increasing in volume and strength, and 
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is not likely to exhaust itsdi while the great natural 
resources of this vast and fabulously rich empire nsnain 
practically unexploited, gave rise, in those days of idealism, 
to a commercial patriotism which produced an entirely 
new race of men. namely, of generous and pablic-spirited 
merchants, — men like the brothers Tretyakoff, for instance, 
to mention one name oijy, who founded picture galleries, 
and purchased pictures by Russian painters. Space will 
not admit of our expatiating on the benefits conferred 
on Russia by tiiis group of merchants, the mere mention 
of their names would fill a book ; but they have all left 
their mark and have understood the tnitli of the maxim 
that the possession of wealth is but a public trust. In- 
deed, nowhere in the world has this idea received more 
earnest recognition than in Russia, where, until quite 
recently, every educated man assumed an involuntarily 
apologetic attitude towards what are invidiously described 
as the working classes. In Russia, however, the description 
was correct. The peasant worked that all the rest might lead 
lives of comparative self-indulgence. Every conscientious 
Russian when he met a peasant felt the silent rebuke 
of the worker's toil-worn frame. The sufferings of cen- 
turies, borne in silence and resignation, seemed to be crying 
aloud for reparation and atonement, and hence every 
wealthy man regarded himself more or less as a thief 
who had robbed these poor people. It was unnecessary 
for communists to proclaim in Russia, " le capital c'est 
le vol" ; most wealthy Russians were only too well aware 
of the methods by which they had obtained their wealth, 
although they might not all have been equally ready to 
make reparation. 

This somewhat morbid introspective note, this sense 
of personal unworthiness. which seems to be ever present 
in the Russian mind, will be found most clearly and un- 
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raistakably expressed, where we should naturally look for 
it, in the literature of the period. 

Nobody has more tersely epitomised the frame of mind 
of educated Russians than the novelist Dostoyeffski, who, 
in a speech at the unveiling of the Pushkin Memorial, 
had the audacity to predict a glorious future of world 
conquest to the Russian people. Seeing his remarks 
received with increduhty, he exclaimed: " Wliat though 
we are to-day poor and needy, was not Christ born in a 
stable ? " 

It is impossible to convey in fewer words the Russian 
point of view, nor could volumes of the most eloquent 
writing make it more vivid. That phrase gives us at once 
the extreme, the painful humility with which the Russian 
regarded himself and his country at the time we are writing 
of, and in the same breath the boundless temerity of his 
hopes and ultimate ambitions. 

Tourguenieff, notwithstanding his great services to 
his country in the cause of emancipation, was placed on a 
lower plane than Tolstoy in popular estimation, simply 
for the reason that the latter was a propagandist first 
and an artist afterwards, whilst Tourguenieff's strictly 
impartial and objective method was considered to betray 
a lack of patriotism and a contempt for his own people. 
An author who dared to tell the youth of Russia of that 
time, whether Panslavists or Nihilists, that they were so 
many impracticable dreamers, who did not really know 
what they wanted, and who would do far better to steep 
their minds in the lore of the West and profit by the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries of evolution before they 
ventured to formulate ideas of their own, ran the risk of 
being stoned, and indeed this fate very nearly befell the 
greatest literary artist that Russia has ever produced. 
Events have fully justified Tourguenieff's counsels, and 
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kii patriotiiaD to remain ia doidit. Even dnring tbe later 
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BoMian, and for having a share to that breadth c^ character 
and lovaUe spirit which his countiyiDen have come to 
regard as their own peculiar ^vonic heritage. Wlien 
Tolftoy forsook tbe wicked ways of the world and for- 
swore society he did not consider, in ^ite of his denoncia- 
tion of the narrow and selfish patriotism which made 
mr* possible, that be was doing anything incongmoas in 
donning the pictoresqiie national costmne of the Russian 
peasant. On the contrary, he thought that, whilst emulat- 
ing the Christian virtues of humility and charity for which 
the Russian peasant is believed by his countrymen to be 
specially and racially distinguished, it was only appropriate 
that he should also assume the garments of the Christian, 
for in the Russian language the word for peasant and for 
Clirtfitian is the same, so conscious were the other members 
of the body politic that they liad no vestige of a right 
to lay claim to that title. In the days of serfdom the 
Christians or peasants, when spoken of in a proprietary 
sense, were invariably described as " souls," and a country 
gentleman's wealth was gauged, not by his revenues, but 
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by the number of " souls " he owned. Of his own soul it 
is to be feared he took but little stock. 

Although Tolstoy and Tourguenieff have been con- 
fronted with each other very much, as the Germans at one 
time opposed the patriotic and subjective Schiller to the 
cosmopolitan and objective Goethe, these two Russian 
writers have really a great deal in common, and are both 
distinctly and peculiarly national in tone and feeling. 
Nowhere does this come out more strongly than in those 
passages in their works in which reference to the 
Russian Court is made. Both writers cherish for the 
artificial exotic and hot -house culture of this aro- 
matic region, this Europe under glass, a hearty 
Olympian contempt. Tourguenieff's rapier-like wit is 
more subtle in its satire, whilst Tolstoy applies the 
bludgeon, and makes his hero in Anna Karenina say that 
at their best royal princes are but very well groomed 
animals. 

If the giants assumed this attitude, what must have 
been the tone among the minor writers, the poetasters 
and ttie satirists ? Tlie following pleasing story of Alex- 
ander 11., related by Augustus Hare, shows that the exotic 
Emperors could revenge themselves by truly cultured 
means. " A young poet," says Hare, " had written a 
most scurrilous poem, in which he had described and 
libelled not only the Empress, but also all the Grand Dukes 
and Duchesses. Someone, the censor of the press, went 
and told the Empress. * The man had better be sent off 
to Siberia at once,' he said ; ' it is no case for delay.' ' Oh 
no,' said the Empress ; ' wait a little, but tell the man I 
desire to see him at six o'clock to-morrow evening.' " 
Hare goes on to describe the emotions of the young poet 
as he proceeded to the palace, and conjured up the terrible 
fate in store for him. He " was sliown through ail the 
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grand state-rooms, one after another, without seeing 
anyone, till at last he arrived at a small commonplace 
room at the end of them all, where there was a single table 
with a lamp upon it. and here he saw the Empress, the 
Emperor, and all the Grand Dukes and Duchesses whom 
he had mentioned in his poem. ' How do you do, sir ? ' 
said the Emperor. ' I hear you have written a most 
beautiful poem, and I have sent for you that you may 
read it aloud to us yourself, and I have invited all the Grand 
Dukes and Duchesses to come, that they may have the 
pleasure of hearing you,' " 

All protestations were unavailing, the young poet had 
to go through the ordeal, on the termination of which 
Hare makes the Empress say : " I do not think he will 
write any more verses about us again. He need not go 
to Siberia just yet." 

The most biting satirist of the period was the famous 
Stchedryn, some of whose quaint skits have been trans- 
lated into English. This writer, whose humour resembles 
that of Swift, is, however, too polished in his wit ever to 
be coarse or offensi\'e. His satires are directed against the 
political conditions of the time, and are mostly exquisitely 
delicate. For the purposes of his satire he invented a 
fictitious country called Potchekhonya, in which, as he 
said, the miraculous was always happening, and there was 
no sense of security or permanence, " the profits of mer- 
chants being written with pitchforks in water." He 
describes in one of his sketches how two young men living 
in St. Petersburg strive to be loyal, and how, in their 
anxiety to avoid doing anything that might give offence, 
they practically place themselves under police sur- 
veillance. They find gradually, however, that they are 
compelled to abandon every intellectual pursuit and 
occupation before they can succeed in earning the praise 
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of the police, and they finally acquire a title to patriotism 
and loyalty by leading a life of drunkenness and debauchery. 
Equally quaint is the story of the sheep which dreamed 
dreams instead of following the example given by all other 
sheep from time immemorial, of simply growing wool for 
the purpose of being shorn. 

The popular poet of this period was Nekrassoff, who had 
the audacity to write a sort of Canterbury Tales entitled 
Who lives Happily in Russia? in the semi-doggerel metre 
of the national popular legends. This melancholy, mono- 
tonous sing-song is particularly well adapted to be the 
vehicle of the troubles and misfortunes inseparable from 
the various walks of life in the days about which he 
was writing. 

Attempts have been made to translate these verses, 
but it is impossible to reproduce the metre, which, more- 
over, would convey no idea to the English reader. The 
best English version is without doubt the translation by 
Mr. Leo Wiener, published in the Proceedings of the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, No. 25, 1899. After describing 
how seven peasants happened to meet on a country road, 
and whence they came, the poem proceeds : 

They met and quarrelled straight away, 

"Who hves in Russia happily. ' 

And to his heart's content ? " 

Rom&n declared — "The landowner," 

Demy4n declared — " The bureaucrat," 

Lookfl declared — "The priest"; 

"The merchant with his goodly paunch," 

The Goobin brothers both declared, 

Ivka and Mi trod or. 

But old Pakhom looked ijlooniily 

Upon the ground, and said at last : 

" The gentleman of noble birth. 

The Minister of the Emperor," 

While Prov declared: "The Tear." 
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The peasants then meet representatives of the varioos 
classes referred to, all of whom are unhappy. The poet 
did not Ih'e to complete the woik. 

We regret to say that we have left ourselves no space 
for the dramatists and their interpretei^ of both sexes. 
Among the former Ostrovski stands pre-eminent as the 
inimitable writer of contemporary- light comedy and farce. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 



UNTIL quite recently the average Englishman has 
had an exaggerated opinion of the superhuman, 
nay fiendish, ingenuity of Russian diplomacy. 
While we have been bhnd to the growth of our own Indian 
Empire, we have regarded the gradual expansion of Russia 
as the result of a carefully thought-out, long-premeditated 
plan from which no promises or treaties could possibly 
deter her, and which she was carrying through with 
Machiavelian duplicity in face of the most solemn declara- 
tions to the contrary. Russia was the champion liar of 
Europe, with assurances of peace, goodwill, and the most 
noble and unselfish sentiments on her smiling lips, which 
vainly strove to conceal a black and desperately wicked 
heart, relentless in her determination to pursue the objects 
dearest to her, for whom obstacles existed but to be over- 
come, and conscience, principles, honour, and scruples 
were merely figments of the imagination wherewith to 
dazzle and bewilder less astute opponents. In our opinion 
we have invariably played the part of the simple and in- 
genuous countryman on a visit to town, whilst Russia has 
been the swell-mobsman trying to make us the dupe of 
confidence tricks, and generally with success. 

This point of view can scarcely be described as com- 
plimentary to ourselves; it savours of the narrowness of 
the country yokel who suspects every stranger of roguery 
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and rascality, and has so little confidence in his own ability 
that he believes himself the easy prey of every accom- 
plished town-bred swindler. It is the point of view of 
nearly every country in its dealings with other countries. 
The student of German and Russian history will find that 
the native historians invariably regard their neighbours as 
the black sheep, and represent their own countries as inno- 
cent lambs. The French view of Napoleon, the Prussian 
view of Frederick the Great, are instructive to the foreign 
reader. 

Far be it from us to desire to emulate that section of 
British public opinion which seems to have made " Our 
country's enemies, be they right or wrong ! " its watchword, 
yet we would venture to suggest that possibly there are 
two sides even to the question of Russian duplicity, and 
that we as a nation would probably have trusted Russia 
more had we had greater confidence in ourselves. We 
would assuredly have felt less Mervousness, as it was the 
fashion to call it at the time when Russian expansion in 
Central Asia seemed to threaten to embroil us in a long 
and difficult war, had wc but thought ourselves a little 
stronger. As it was, the popular imagination painted 
England as a small David who, in self-defence and very 
much against his inclination, might find himself at any 
moment called upon to fight the Russian Goliath. 

As the late Marquis of Dufferin was fond of maintaining, 
English diplomacy was always handicapped by the known 
inadequacy and unpreparedness of her military resources, 
In the rough and tumble of the playground of Dame 
Europa's school a confession of weakness is a tempting 
appeal to the cupidity of the strong. 

While Russia has perhaps occasionally erred by not 
taking us sufficiently seriously, and has even gone so far 
in one or two instances as to build mendacious bridges 
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supported by misrepresentations for us to retreat over 
gracefully, in order to save our face, it is going too far to 
attribute to her a prescient, conscious, and consistent plan 
of conquest and expansion. 

The growth of Russia has been as natural, as inevitable, 
and as involuntary as the growth of our own colonial empire. 
Just as our own historians have found fault with the 
blindness of our statesmen, so have there not been wanting 
Russian writers of every shade of opinion to blame their 
Government for its supineness, for the absence of plan and 
method in its foreign policy, for the ease with which it has 
allowed itself to be duped by others, and the docility with 
which it has ot>eyed the behests of far weaker but much 
more astute Powers. 

The rulers of Russia, during the last century at least, 
fully alive to the difficulty of governing their already un- 
wieldy empire, in which the distances are so great and the 
population is so sparse, looked upon any increase of territory 
as a source of further embarrassment. Let us not forget 
that while these rulers were German in their sympathies, 
and consequently leaned towards the more highly cultured 
alien provinces of the Baltic, the Russian nation, which was 
awakening to a consciousness of its own individual entity, 
seeing itself tlireatened with extinction by the levelling 
influences of Western culture, strove by every means in its 
power to resist the invader and to preserve its national life. 
The irony of the situation lay in the fact that while the 
Emperors of Russia, who could not disabuse their minds 
of the idea that their subjects were untutored barbarians, 
distrusted this national movement, they had to pretend to 
give it their sympathy. An Emperor of Russia, much as 
he might secretly despise, could not afford to be openly a 
traitor to his country. If the autocrat be the emblem, the 
personification as it were of the nation, he must of necessity 
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also be the source of patriotism. An unpatriotic paternal 
government is a contradiction in terms. Hence the 
Emperors of Russia have on occasion found themselves 
powerless to stem the torrent of nationalism, and prevent 
its overflowing adjacent countries. 

We have seen how sensibly Lord Augustus Loftus 
explained the expansion of the Empire in Central Asia, 
where ambitious Generals, lusting for glory, and the emolu- 
ments and distinctions which such glory entails, could with 
difficulty be held in check, and occasionally broke loose. 
The same thing had happened before. Siberia and the 
Caucasus had swallowed lives and treasures, and had been 
conquered in a similar manner. When the acquisition of 
these various white elephants had become accomplished 
facts, the glorious deeds had to be suitably rewarded, and the 
gallantry of Russia's victorious armies used as further 
means of inflaming the imagination of patriots and keeping 
alight the smouldering embers of popular loyalty. 

The Russo-Turkish War is an illustration of the dis- 
astrous consequences of opening the floodgates of national 
enthusiasm, and shows how difficult it is for an autocratic 
monarch to resist this national impulse when the ball has 
once been set rolling. 

Lord Beaconsfield stated in public that Russia was at 
that time covered by a network of secret societies who were 
all working togetlier for the disintegration of Turkey. For 
popular purposes this statement was sufficiently accurate 
to require no contradiction, although the ostensible and 
real instigation did not emanate from secret societies, but 
came from Slavonic Committees and branches of the Red 
Cross Society, which were openly organised all over Russia, 
and spread their propaganda without any attempt at secrecy 
or concealment. Underneath the loyal Slavonic movement, 
however, beside, and in the majority of cases unknown to 
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W it even, there existed another political movement engineered 
I by the revolutionary secret societies. The revolutionary 

I party, animated by the idea that it would be illogical to go to 

I war in order to bestow pohtical freedom on another country 

I like Bulgaria whilst denying it to Russia itself, made the 

mistake which all revolutionary parties invariably make, 
of assuming human nature to be logical. It is a very fortun- 
ate thing for the world generally that human nature is 
so constituted as to prevent the carrying out of any system 
or idea to its full extreme logical extent. We are not pre- 
pared to say whether in this particular case the lack of 
imagination of the autocracy, which prevented it from 
seeing the logical consequence of the war for the Uberation 
of the Slavs from the Turkish yoke, was fortunate or not, 
but that the ruling Powers were plunged into that war with 
their eyes shut is beyond dispute. 1 

The veteran Prince P. A. Vyazemski.writing to a near rela- 
tion concerning the Panslavonic agitation before the war, 
says : " All that is being done in the Eastern question is an 
absolute and head-breaking nightmare. The Government is 
not to be seen or heard of ; in its place X and Y &■ Co. fill the 
stage. They dispose of the fate of Russia and Europe. If the 
Government is on their side, then they are doing too little ; 
if against them, then immeasurably too much. There is 
no political -Ignity, no political honesty, no common sense 
in all this. All the sluices have been pulled up, and the 
torrent is surging and pouring itself out in every direction ; 
many things will l)e flooded and drowned. The Govern- 
ment should not allow itself to he. carried away by senti- 
mental exaltation, but should adhere to principles. Without 
principles the Government is playing a game of blind man's 
buff, and I do not believe in the depth and consciousness 
of the present national movement. The people cannot 
desire war, but by tlioughtlessness may precipitate one. 
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A war at present may not only be an evil, it may be 
our ruin. We may find ourselves driven to nationaJ bank- 
ruptcy. We have* not, like the French, milliards in our 
waistcoat pocket, to say nothing of the other ill effects of a 
war. ... To see Russia in the hands of X and Y is terrify- 
ing and sad. The Government is not visible behind them, 
but silence means consent. Consequently the Government 
is silently backing this political anarchy, and may have to 
pay dearly for it. . . . Tlie Servians are good too ! Russia 
threw off the Tartar yoke, and later, that of Napoleon, by 
itself, and did not go whining and praying for help from 
our neighbours. Must we really suffer in body and sacrifice 
our blood and possibly our future well-being in order that 
the Servians may flourish ? Servians — for the Servians, 
and Russians^for Russians. It is indeed our chief mistake 
and foUy that we consider ourselves more Slav than Russian. 
Russian blood is with us a secondary consideration. Pan- 
slavism the first. Religion has nothing to do with the case. 
The French were also the co-reUgionists of the Poles. But 
what did we say when the French took the part of the 
mutinous Poles ? A religious war is worse than any other 
war, and is an anomaly, an anachronism in our times. The 
Turks are not to blame that God created them Mahomedans, 
and yet they are expected to possess Christian, evangelic 
virtues. It is absurd. Turn them out of Europe if you can, 
or baptize them if you know how ; if not, leave them and 
the Extern question in peace. Tlie Eastern question is 
easy to raise, and we are very fond of raising it ; but do not 
know how to put it on its legs, and make it walk properly. 
When Napoleon iii. raised the Italian question he raised 
an army of two hundred thousand men at the same time, 
and defeated and routed Austria, 

" But we annoy and worry Turkey quite unconscionably 
with X and Y, and with the despatch of medical comforts 
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to the accompaniment of drums, champagne, and various 
yells, almost dancing a war-dance. All this is nnworthy 
of the dignity of Russia. . . . The Society for Befriending 
the Wounded is much to blame. They have turned a 
Christian and evangelic act into an engine of war. They 
turned the cross of the Saviour into a gim, and they are 
shooting from the cross. All this is wrong, unprincipled, 
and simply dishonest. And why are they beating the 
alarum and making all this row ? For what reason have 
they unmuzzled the press and let loose these bands of 
adventurers ? And for what reason, if we are not careful, 
is the whole of Europe to be set on fire and a universal 
war to burst out ? Can they really believe that Russia 
will be strengthened by the aid of these rebellious Slavonic 
tribes ? Not a bit ; on the contrary. We shall only 
perpetuate and fortify the ill-will and ingratitude of our 
neighbour, whom we have raised up and placed on his 
legs. It is grand, it is beautiful, to create ingratitude ! 
so says the poet, but practical politics are different. It 
is better to have next us a weak Turkey, old and rotten, 
than a young, powerful, and democratic Slavonia which 
will dread but never love us. And when have the Slavs 
been of any benefit to us ? For them Russia is a milch 
cow, and nothing more. All their sympathies are directed 
towards the West. Yet wc allow ourselves to be milked 
to the blood. . . . Preserve my letter. I should like 
posterity to know that a few sober voices were still to be 
heard in drunken Russia." 

Prince Vyazemski's letter was ' prophetic, but the 
movement which, as TatistchefE truly_said,' had even 
attained to the steps of the throne, was too strong to be 
stopped, besides, the leading personages showed no dis- 
position to do so. Russia was driven almost irresistibly 
into a war which nEirrowly escaped being a serious 
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disaster, and can at best be described as but a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

This is not the place in which to recapitulate the 
remarkable circulars of Prince Gortchakoff, reading between 
the lines of which it is easy to see that he correctly gauged 
the true reason for the hostility of Great Britain, and 
attributed our support of Turkey to our want of con- 
fidence in our own ability to stem the tide of Russian 
expansion. It is terrible to reflect how much misery 
and human suffering, how many lives might have been 
spared had we, as a nation, been organised for war like 
other European countries. But we were not taken seri- 
ously, we were powerless to prevent bloodshed, and it was 
not until we saw the Russian troops at the gates of Con- 
stantinople that we summoned up sufficient resolution 
to make our meaning unmistakable ; at a cost to the 
Beaconsfield administration of no less than two Cabinet 
Ministers. Gortchakoff's famous despatch to Count 
Shouvaloff, dated 3rd November 1876, was followed by 
the celebrated speech of Disraeli at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet at the Guildhall on the 9th. On that very day 
the Emperor arrived in Moscow, and two days later he 
replied in that historic ancient capital of Russia to the 
minatory words of the British Premier in an eloquent 
address to a deputation of nobles and members of the 
municipality ; in the course of which he said that Turkey, 
in "obedience to his demands, had put an end to the butchery 
in Servia and Montenegro, and he announced the approach- 
ing conference of the Powers in Constantinople. He con- 
cludedjhis address with the following statement : " I 
desire earnestly that this conference may bring about a 
general^ agreement. If, however, this should not be 
brought about, and I find that we shall be unable to obtain 
such guarantees as to ensure the carrying out of what we 
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have a right to demand of the Porte, then I have the firm 
intention of acting independently, and am convinced, in 
that case, that the whole of Russia will respond to my 
call, should I deem it necessary and should the honour of 
Russia demand it, I am equally confident that Moscow 
will, as ever, show an example. May God help us to fulfil 
our sacred mission ! " 

This address made a tremendous sensation all over 
Russia. It had leaked out that the words were not those 
which had been carefully chosen for him by the Emperor's 
Chancellor, but that Alexander's eloquence had refused 
to be confined within the framework of the well-measured 
diplomatic sentences of the astute Gortchakoff, and had 
burst out, spontaneous and untrammelled. 

Aksakoff, at the meeting of the Slav Committee of 
Moscow, insisted that the Emperor had voiced the spirit 
of history ; he had spoken like the successor of the Tzars ; 
like the successor of Ivan in., who had taken over the 
arms of Byzantium from the Paleologues and quartered 
them with those of Muscovy ; like the descendant of Peter 
and Catherine ; hke the crowned guardian of ancient 
traditions, and of the continuity of Russia's historical 
covenant. 

In the meantime the Russian army, the mobiUsation 
of which had already been decreed, was being concen- 
trated at Kishineff ; and notwithstanding the pending 
conference, the abortiveness of which everyone seemed to 
foresee, the nation prepared for war. 

Bismarck practically promised to see that Europe 
should keep the ring, and proclaimed that the Eastern 
question was not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
Grenadier : lor, dear as Russia was to him, his skin was 
dearer to him still, and more important than his shirt, 
thus cynically revealing the mainspring of his foreign 
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was for Austria that tbey treasured all their hate, — un- 
grateful, faithless Austria, whom Nicholas i. had be- 
friended, for the integrity of which Russia had spent 
blood and treasure, and which had twice betrayed her. 

The Russian field forces were organised very much on 
the lines of the German armies of 1870. Grand Dukes 
were the nominal leaders. In the Caucasus the command 
was given to the Grand Duke Michael, in Europe to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. Both these members of the Imperial 
family were given Chiefs of the Staff ; in Asia Minor, Loris 
McIikoH provided the brains of the army, in Europe the 
Russian Moltke was General Nepokoytchinski. As this 
was to bo a sort of Slavonic Holy War, it was not meet 
that German names should figure amongst the leaders. 
Todleben, that experienced General who had invented a 
new system of fortification which Osman Pasha was to 
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use with such effect against the defenders of Sebastopol, 
and which the Belgian General Brialmont had perfected, 
was left at home ; his name and nationality might pre- 
judice the cause. The heir-apparent, that rough diamond 
I of Panslavism, was given an army which operated on the 

Lom, Tradition has it that special precautions were 

■ taken to prevent his suffering harsh treatment at the 
hands of the Turkish General who was opposed to him, 
and whose alien race, it is whispered, did not conduce to 
steeling his heart against the dictates of his pocket and the 
persuasive influences of Russian gold. 

The war did not open auspiciously. The state of the 
Danube did not permit of a crossing before the month of 
June was nearly over. In the meantime the Emperor 
had visited Prince Charles of Roumania at Bucharest and 

■ exchanged with him the usual courtesies, the latter flatter- 
I ing the Russian people in the person of their autocrat in 
I flowery language that had quite an Oriental ring. There 

was some danger of losing the Commander-in-Chief at the 
very commencement of the operations. The Grand Duke 
Nicliolas, who was a noted gourmet, swallowed a chicken- 
bone, which stuck in his throat, and for some days his life 
was in jeopardy. But the Russian army was spared a 
calamity, which would have cast a gloom over the war 
from the start. 

The Russo-Turkish War has been so much written 

I about, and has been so ably described by eminent British 

I and American War Correspondents, that we do not propose 

I to enter into its details. At one time it certainly looked 

as though the Slavonic cause and the big battalions were on 

the losing side, and the stand made by Osman Pasha at 

Plevna appeared to have paralysed the entire Russian 

D army. It was here that the remarkable mediuiival figure 

of Skobeleff first drew the limelight upon it. The son of 
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a General who was at the same time a courtier, connected 
by marriage with one of the oldest princely families in 
Russia, the brother-in-law of the Duke of Leuchtenburg, 
and in this way a distant connection of the Imperial family 
itself, the brilliant and dashing young officer had been a 
thorn in the flesh of the Court and of his father ever since 
he had attained man's estate. After a life of extravagance 
and dissipation he married in order to get his father to pay 
his debts, but deserted his beautiful wife at the church 
door and volunteered for active service in Central Asia, 
where he rapidly gained distinction and promotion. At 
the outbreak of the war he was one of Russia's youngest 
Generals. On his breast he proudly bore the St. George's 
Cross for valour, similar to our Victoria Cross ; but his 
constitution was already undermined by the extraordinary 
life he had led. The traditions of the Russian army have 
undergone but little change, and the Japanese War showed 
that the Skobeleff legend had survived. Personally brave, 
heroic, and magnificent, the Russian officer is as splendid 
in his vices as in his manly qualities ; unfortunately he 
is still too medieeval. The modem officer is expected to 
l>e a student as well as a soldier ; and if he wishes to lead 
his troops to victory, he must combine the application of 
a German professor with the virtues of an anchorite and 
the physique of a Hercules. In Central Asia, Skobeleff 
had earned himself the nickname of St. Wassail-the-Martyr 
(Koutila-Mootchennik), and on his arrival on the Danube 
he was greeted with something akin to contempt. During 
the three days' assault at Plevna according to a cautious 
estimate he sacrificed the lives of at least 15,000 men. 
This carnage is said, by his friend and biographer, Nemire- 
vitch Dantchcnko, to have completely unmanned him ; 
he went to Bucharest and there recuperated in his usual 
manner, returning to tlie army with renewed vigour to 
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cover himself with glory on the Shipka Pass, and to lead 
his victorious troops to the very walls of Constantinople. 
He paid many visits to that famous capital of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and is said to have deeply regretted the 
stem prohibition which alone prevented him from taking 
it. Skobeleff might possibly have succeeded in taking 
Plevna by storm if he had been allowed to keep on sacrific- 
ing his troops. But his methods of war, as well as those 
of his private life, were too extravagant, and so Todleben, 
the despised, had to be sent for to invest the place. What- 
ever may be said about Skobeleff's indifference to human 
life, he certainly put a new spirit into the Russian army. 
With his storming of Plevna it may be said that a new 
turn was given to the war ; his energy was contagious ; he 
was the sworn foe of the lackadaisical supineness which 
seemed to have taken possession of the Russian leaders, and 
he was at least as reckless of his own life as he was of that 
of his troops. Whatever might have been said of others, 
he could not be accused of conducting military operations 
from a safe distance by wire behind a bottle of champagne. 
Indeed, the opinion is growing that Skobeleff's many faults 
were amply atoned for by his great ability and merits; 
the misfortune is that his faults and vices have been 
found more easy to copy than his undoubted military 
virtues. 

The Emperor himself accompanied his troops, sharing 
their hardships and encouraging them by his presence. 
He abstained from all interference in the conduct of the 
campaign, although he allowed his voice to be heard at 
the Councils of War; but he was indefatigable in visiting 
the sick and wounded, inspecting the hospitals, and watch- 
ing over their comforts, while he personally inhabited a 
miserable hut and led a life of Spartan simplicity. The 
rigours of the campaign were more severe than we at this 
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distance of time can quite imagine. The men were badly 
ciad and badly fed ; their boots were made of paper, and 
plaster of Paris was in their bread ; in the biting cold of 
the Balkan Mountain ranges they were often unpro\'ided 
with warm clothing. Skobeleff actually purchased fur 
coats for his men out of his own private means, much 
to his father's disgust. The inevitable inquiries which 
followed the war revealed a state of comiption and an 
amount of swindling in connection with the contracts for 
the various supplies that was simply incredible. Several 
members of the Imperial family fell into disgrace in con- 
nection with these revelations, and were even put under 
arrest. The Emperor did not escape the hardships of 
the campaign, and laid the seeds of that ill-health which 
would have carried him off had the assassins who killed him 
but had the patience to wait. With his health shattered 
by dysentery, catarrh, ague, and asthma, the Emperor 
returned to his capital an altered man, heartbroken at the 
loss of human life and at the suffering he had witnessed. 
When his armies stood at the gates of Constantinople it 
is said that his nerve forsook him, and that he could not 
summon up courage to break his word and to allow his 
troops to enter the Turkish capital in the face of Europe. 
For this his people could not forgive him. The Russians, 
who did not want to take Constantinople, nevertheless 
desired to show the world that they had possessed it. 

From Constantinople, Russia could have dictated terms 
of peace which, Russians think, Europe would have been 
obhged to recognise. As it is, they maintain that they 
were deprived of the fruits of victory. This view is of 
course not shared by the leading diplomatists of Europe. 
It is doubtful whether the Powers could have allowed 
Russia to have carried away more trophies than she did ; 
but that she made the worst possible use of such advantages 
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as she obtained is beyond dispute. She treated Bulgaria 
as a conquered country, and alienated her population by her 
barbaricmethods of government. TheBulgariansdiscovered 
that they had exchanged King Log for King Stork, and 
that the finger of Russia was thicker than the loins of 
Turkey. By appointing Prince Tcherkassfcy, the liberal 
Panslavist and friend and collaborator of Milioutin, civil 
administrator, the Emperor was supposed to have selected 
the ideal man for the post ; but the Prince's method of 
carrying the blessings of Panslavism into the Balkan 
States was anything but conciliatory. The Bulgarians 
were taught with the knout to love their deliverer, and 
the native peasantry preferred being shot by the Turks 
to being flogged by the Russians. Of the Roumanians 
and Servians it is needless to speak. The political inepti- 
tude of Russian statesmen has filled the Balkan Peninsula 
with enemies of Russia. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



ASSASSINATION 

ALEXANDER II. was the fiist Russian Emperor whom 
the street assassin ventured to attack. For Russian 
Emperors to be the victims of palace revolutions had 
been common enough, Ivan vi., Peter iii., and Paul had all 
been murdered by their courtiers. But the common people 
venerated their Tzars, and would not publicly raise their 
hands against the Lord's anointed. But Alexander 11., the 
liberator, who conferred more solid benefits on his subjects 
than any of his predecessors, was the object of so many 
attempts on his life, that space does not permit of our 
enumerating them aJl. His first would-be assassins were 
Poles, one of these actually selecting Paris as the scene of his 
exploit. On this occasion, when the two Emperors, Napoleon 
and Alexander, accompanied by the then King of Prussia, 
were driving through the Champs Elysfes, it is reported 
that the sovereigns contended amongst themselves for the 
honour of being the target of the miscreant. Napoleon 
smilingly claimed the bullet as intended for himself, William 
was equally insistent that he was its object, but Alexander 
did not yield in pohteness to his uncle or his host. He had 
but recently been the victim of a similar attempt in his 
own capital, it was on the occasion of the visit of the 
King of Prussia and his nephew to Paris that a story of 
their rencontre with a French bourgeois is told. The two 
potentates, anxious to enjoy Paris life as ordinary citizens. 
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escaped one evening from their suites and visited one of the 
cafe ckatUants for which Paris was at that time particularly 
famous. Getting into conversation with a garrulous French- 
man, they discussed with liim every topical question of the 
day, notably German and Russian politics, and were very 
much amused by the confident manner in which he set them 
right on subjects they had every reason to believe them- 
selves to be particularly well informed about. When the 
Frenchman rose he said he had been so much impressed with 
the general information of his chance acquaintances that 
he asked them whom he might have had the pleasure of 
conversing with. The older monarch replied : " Oh ! I am 
the King of Prussia," and his companion added carelessly 
that he was the Emperor of Russia. The Frenchman 
betrayed no sign of astonishment, but with the gravity 
which became so historic an occasion, bowed profoundly 
and rejoined : " And I am the Grand Mogul I " 

After having been vainly and repeatedly shot at by 
Polish patriots, the Emperor became the frequent object of 
abortive attempts by revolutionary fanatics. He invariably 
showed on these occasions a sublime courage which has 
been attributed to his fatalism. Indeed, he used to say 
that he did not believe that his hour had yet come, but that 
when he was destined to die no human protective measures 
could save him ; in the meantime, he was equally convinced 
that Providence would permit no impious hand to hasten 
his death. He certainly appeared to bear a charmed life. 
One of the most remarkable examples of his many almost 
miraculous escapes, was that afforded by the attempt of 
Solovieff. As the Emperor was taking his usual morning 
walk, and was turning the comer of his palace in order 
to proceed along the quay towards the Summer Garden, 
he was greeted by bullets, fired in rapid succession, point- 
blank at his chest, and at a distance 01 but a few feet, by a 
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solitary wayfarer. The street was deserted, nobody was in 
sight, and thus taken by surprise, the Emperor, who was 
already shattered in constitution, might well have been 
pardoned had he adopted the inglorious course of quickly 
retracing his steps and bolting back round the comer. But 
such an idea does not seem even to have crossed his mind. 
On the contrary, raising his left arm to cover his face, 
in the attitude prescribed by the Russian drill to an officer 
leading his men to the attack, he advanced upon his would- 
be assassin and was about to seize him, when a powerful 
sergeant in the Guards, attracted by the sound of the revolver 
shots, ran up and felled Solovieff to the ground with one 
blow of his gigantic fist. Eye-witnesses at a distance have 
borne witness to the remarkably cool and unperturbed 
courage of the Emperor. 

Tiie explosion at the Winter Palace was another instance 
of a hairbreadth escape, for it was by what is called a pure 
accident that the banquet which was to have been given 
there on the day on which the explosion occurred was post- 
poned. 

The frequency of the attempts, and the intimate know- 
ledge of the Emperor's movements which they revealed, 
has led to the legend that they could all be traced to a 
prominent member of the Imperial family who considered 
himself the lawful ruler of Russia, In the absence of all 
evidence one way or the other, and in view of its extreme 
improbability, no credence can be attached to this story. 

Nevertheless, to the candid student it will seem surpris- 
ing that the benevolent and kindly Alexander ii., who had 
given his country so many reforms, and had shown so many 
evidences of a lofty and humane disposition, should have 
been singled out as the victim of the wrath of a people to 
whom he had done notliing but good. It is one of the ironies 
of history that the best intentioned of monarchs are often the 
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victims of the hatred of their subjects. The reforms which 
Alexander 11. had granted, and the general hberal policy 
of his reign, stimulated the popular appetite for liberty. 
Besides, the mifortunate issue of the Russo-Turkish War 
had satisfied nobody. The Panslavists felt that the tide of 
Slavonic conquest had tiecn stemmed by the combined 
efforts of all the Powers, and that Russia had cravenly 
allowed herself to be dictated to by a united Europe, and 
been refused the right to reap the fruits of victory to which 
her expenditure of blood and treasure had entitled her. 
The liberals, on the other hand, were disappointed to find 
that whilst they had fought for the emancipation of Bulgaria, 
and bestowed on that coimtry a form at least of representa- 
tive government, Russia was to continue to remain an 
autocracy. The reactionary Court party, composed prin- 
cipally of Generals with German names, pointed to the 
universal dissatisfaction as a further proof of the native 
ingratitude of the Russian people, and of their unripeness 
for self-government, even assuming that it could be demon- 
strated that an orderly administration was compatible with 
so-called free institutions. 

There seems little room for doubt that if Alexander 11. 
had summoned some sort of Parliament on the conclusion 
of the ill-fated Russo-Turkish War, his country would have 
been spared much internal trouble and suffering, and his 
grandson would have found lus crown less burdensome to 
wear. This was not fated to be, and consequently the 
more advanced, more impatient, and least prudent of his 
subjects, mostly hot-headed and over-educated boys and 
girls, formed themselves into secret societies and waged 
war on the existing order of things, condemning to death 
and "executing" such public officials as had incurred their 
displeasure. They maintained that as there was no public 
tribunal before which these official transgressors against 
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the laws of humanity coiild be arraigned, it was the duty 
of the " opposition " to make examples of them as a warning 
to others. A puerile reign of terror ensued ; nobody of any 
social or official position could afford to pretend that he 
was not in fear of his life. On the contrary, it became 
indispensable to the dignity of a pubhc official that he should 
have been threatened, otherwise he lost prestige in the eyes 
of the world ; he was evidently not of sufficient importance 
to be murdered. 

The effect of this reign of terror was so to frighten 
the Court party that they terrorised the Emperor. Alex- 
ander II. had returned from the war but a shadow of his 
former self. A tall handsome soldier, erect and rather 
inclined to flesh when the war broke out, he came back 
with his nerves unstrung, his eyes sunken and glassy, 
and his frame so thin that he looked all skin and bones. 
His figure also had lost its straightness ; he was bowed 
down, and, in fact, had been transformed into an old man 
in a few months. It was not easy for the Emperor's 
entourage to persuade him, even after the attempt by 
Solovieff, to abandon his solitary walks, and never to issue 
forth from his palace without a mounted escort. But the 
entreaties of the lady who became his morganatic wife 
could not be denied, and out of consideration for her he 
yielded. Baffled in their attempts on his life, now that the 
Emperor never appeared in the streets without a perfect 
forest of Cossack lances surrounding him, the revolutionists 
who had determined to kill him proceeded to frame more 
ambitious and elaborate schemes for the accomplishment 
of their dastardly design. They embarked on the manu- 
facture of high explosives, and excavated tunnels under 
railway tracks, in which they placed heavy charges of 
dynamite, which they exploded by means of electric 
detonators in the most approved technical fashion ; but all 
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to no purpose, something always happened to render 
their attempts abortive. But while they were not suc- 
cessful in carrying out their purpose, they usually managed 
to evade the vigilance of the police and to get clear away. 
One of the most ingenious of these conspirators, Hart- 
mann, was even for a brief season lionised by a certain 
section of London society. Instead of securing the real 
perpetrators of these diabolical plots, the police generally 
pounced upon unfortunate university students and silly 
girls, and by their arbitrary arrests and punishments only 
widened the area of discontent without doing any good. 

With reference to the Winter Palace explosion, Tatis- 
tcheff relates how a revolutionary, disguised as a carpenter, 
succeeded in getting employment in the palace, and was 
engaged with other workmen on some work in the base- 
ment. In the course of four months this workman 
managed to smuggle dynamite, concealed in his bag, into 
these lower regions, and placed it in a box situated exactly 
under the banqueting-hall. When about one hundred 
pounds of dynamite had been accumulated, he attached 
a fuse to a fulminate of mercury detonator which he 
inserted in the box full of dynamite in bulk, and on the 
17th of February 1880, at about six o'clock, that is to 
say, at the hour when the Imperial family were in the 
habit of sitting down to dinner, he ignited the opposite 
end of the fuse and fled from the palace. A few seconds 
later there was a terrific explosion. 

At that moment the Emperor was in the Lesser Field- 
Marshal's saloon, whera he had gone to meet Prince 
Alexander of Hessen and his son, Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, who were fortunately late for dinner, otherwise 
the whole party would have been blowTi up. As it was, 
the Finnish Guards, who had supplied the guard of honour 
to the palace that day, had eleven men killed and fifty-six 
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wotrodcd. The exploskm caused the waUs to shake, put 
out the gas all over the palace, and "wa^J**^ a few window-s, 
but otherwise did very little damage. The Finnish Guards 
stock to their posts, and when the sentries were relieved 
by the Preobrajenski Guards they refused to leave their 
posts until enjoined to do so by tbeir own non-conunissioDed 
ofliccrs. 

It was at about this time that old Count Ignatieff. 
the fattier of the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
died, and was succeeded in the Presidency of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers by Count Valouyefl. le beau Valouyeff, 
in whom tlie Emperor had great confidence, and whom 
he frequently consiilted. Valouyeff, supported by the 
Emperor's brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, recom- 
mended the Eraperortocelebrate the twenty-fifthanniversaiy 
of his ascending the throne by calling together a Zemski 
Sobor, or States-General. This proposal was intrusted 
to a Select Committee consisting of the heir-apparent, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, Valouyeff, Prince Urousoff, 
Makoff, Minister of the Interior, and General Drenteln, 
the Chief of Gendarmes ; later, Count Adlerberg, the Minister 
of the Court, was added. The Committee met four times. 
The first meeting was held in the Emperor's palace, the 
second and third in the Grand Duke Constantine's palace, 
and the fourth and last at the Emperor's palace again. 
While the Grand Duke Constantine and Valouyeff were 
both strongly in favour of the measure, the heir-apparent 
as strongly tipposcd it ; and, needless to say, his opposition 
was firmly supported by the members of the Committee. 
In place of any appeal to the nation, it was decided, on 
the recommendation of the heir-apparent, to appoint a 
Supreme Investigating Commission with a view to stamping 
out the revolutionary movement. At first the Emperor 
was very much opposed to such an extraordinary measure. 
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but under pressure from Iiis son he consented to its appoint<J 
ment. It was composed of the Ministers of the CourfJ 
of War, and of the Interior, and the Chief of Gendarmes; 
to these were added the Minister of Justice, the Assistant 
Chief of the Third Section, Tcherevin, and the Governors 
of St. Petersburg and Kharkoff, Gourko and LorisJ 
Melikoff, the latter being placed at its head. The officiajj 
title of the Commission can be rendered in English aal 
" Supreme Executive Commission." By tliis appointment^ 
Loris MeUkoff, an Armenian soldier of fortune, not 
Russian, was made virtual dictator of the country; and I 
that policy of proclaiming states of siege and trying persoof 
suspected or accused of political crimes before courts- ^ 
martial was introduced. But Count Loris Melikoff was 
no fanatic, he was a man of exceptional ability and common 
sense, who displayed considerable tact and moderation 
in the exercise of his dictatorial powers, in which he was 
so successful, that after a few months, and on his own 
recommendation, it was found possible to abolish the 
inquisitorial commission and to allow the ordinary 
machinery of State, which had been held in abeyance, to 
resume the government of the country. Loris Mehkoff 
was, however, made Minister of the Interior. In this 
capacity he caused to be appointed a number of com- 
missions to inquire into abuses and recommend reforms 
of administration. 

It is common gossip that Count Loris Melikoff, having 
succeeded, as he thought, in purging the Russian nation 
of its revolutionary views, which it was supposed to have 
contracted through contact with the diseased and con- 
tagious West, had actually prepared a constitution, or a 
system of representative government, which, with the 
assistance of Count Shouvaloff, had even attained comple- 
tion and was ready for signature when the Emperor ^ 
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murdered. The story goes that a certain lady bearing an 
historic name was mixed up in some inexplicable manner 
with this scheme, that the morganatic wife of the Emperor 
had been won over to it. and that it would have been 
carried out had the senseless revolutionaries not set back 
the clock of Russian progress by murdering the benevolent 
autocrat who was thus on the point of placing a coronal 
on his imposing structure of reforms. Felix Volkhovski 
in his Notes to Mr. J. A- Morrison's translation of Samson- 
Himmelstiema's Russia under Alexander ///., says, referring 
to Loris Melikoff's proposed Constituent Assembly : " It 
deserves to be noted that the manifesto calling the pro- 
posed assembly had been already signed by Alexander ir., 
and would imdoubtedly have been published had it not 
been that Ignatieff, thinking to gain supreme influence, 
regarded it as justifiable to cast suspicion on his colleagues 
in his first audience with the new monarch, and to express 
doubts with regard to the project for which he had formerly 
voted ... so came the ' father of lies ' to be the founder 
of the present absolute regime." As Mr. Volkhovski 
does not deign to vouchsafe any corroborative proof of 
his statement beyond his mere ipse dixit, we may be 
pardoned for attaching little credence to this alleged act 
of filial impiety. Whether the statement be true or false. 
it appears perfectly clear, however, that the Nihilists by 
their insensate and horrible crime have, even on the ad- 
mission of one of their own party, set back the clock of 
Russian progress by more than a generation. But the 
revolutionaries hated Alexander ii. even as the Yahoo 
hates the gentleman. Mr. Charles Lowe, in his admirable 
Alexander iii. of Russia, reproduces the account published 
by the Russian Free Press Fund of Loris Melikoff's Con- 
stitution, alleged to be compiled from the papers of that 
deceased statesman, who died a virtual exile in Paris, and 
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considers that it " bears internal evidence of being pretty 
correct, at least eis to its facts." 

The melancholy coincidence by which the Emperor 
lost his life under exceptionally tragic circumstances just 
at the time when he was preparing to bestow this final and 
splendid gift on his people, has led to the belief that the 
revolutionaries who foully murdered him were the blind 
and unconscious instruments of much more highly placed 
personages who were interested in mauitaining the status 
quo. It is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, and 
therefore an authoritative contradiction of this rumour may 
not be forthcoming, even in years to come, when the history 
of the reign of Alexander 11. will be as an open book. 

Immediately after the assassination, stories were in- 
vented, intended to demonstrate that the route taken by 
the Emf)eror had been recommended him by one of his 
brothers, and that if he had but followed his own inclination 
he would have changed his route and escaped death. 
These stories cannot be true, if we are to credit Tatistcheff's 
account of the Emperor's death, which agrees in all sub- 
stantial features with the description given by Victor 
Lafert^, which is based on statements by eye-witnesses 
and people in every position in life, and was written with 
a view to " rectifying certain errors made by writers who 
were not well informed," and to refuting the lies which 
were being circulated at the time. Lafertd's book shows 
so intimate a knowledge of Court life in St. Petersbiu-g, 
and of the members of the Imperial family and their 
surroundings, that it is deserving of credence. 

Tatistcheff's narrative is, however, better, because it is 
more historical and goes farther back. *Ie says that 
towards the close of 1880 (O.S.), a fortunate circum- 
stance brought about the arrest in St. Petersburg of the 
principal leader of the Terrorists, Alexander MikhailoS by 
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name. His mantle fell on Andrew Jelyaboff, the hero of 
the railway tunnel at Alexandroffsk, and of a tunne! 
under a certain bridge in St. Petersburg. 

Under his leadership the Terrorists commenced opera- 
tions in earnest. They already possessed at the time a 
number of so-called conspirators' lodgings. In one of 
these there was a secret printing-press, and indeed the 
whole of tliis underground Ufe has been most graphically 
described by Stepniak, himself an important member of 
the Revolutionary party. 

In order to achieve the murder of the Emperor, the con- 
spirators decided to lay a mine at a certain point in one 
of the principal streets, the Sadovaya, which the Emperor 
was frequently passing ; and for this purpose a cellar or 
basement was rented in this street and turned into a 
cheesemonger's shop. Here at night the conspirators made 
a subterranean gallery or adit to the centre of the roadway. 
By an accident Jelyaboff was arrested just after the com- 
pletion of the work, on the 27th February r88i (O.S.). 
On the following day the police made a search of the shop, 
but discovered nothing. At a general meeting of Terrorists, 
held immediately afterwards, Sophia Perovskaya, the 
companion of Jelyaboff and a member of a distinguished 
family, insisted on the immediate execution of their design. 
During the night of the 28th February-ist March (12th- 
13th March, N.S.) the conspirators placed explosives in 
the gallery under the road, with the intention of blowing 
it up on the Sunday of ist March (13th) when the Emperor 
would drive from the Winter Palace to the Mikhailovski 
Riding School for the usual Sunday inspection of troops. 
Early in the looming of the fatal day, Perovskaya distri- 
buted four metal bombs among : Ruissakoff, Grinevetski, 
Emelyanoff, and Timothy Mikhailoff. Principal reliance 
was placed upon the mine, and it was not intended to 
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bring the bombs into play except in the case of a failure 
to explode the mine. 

On the preceding Saturday the Emperor Alexander, 
fasting, as was his wont, during the first week in Lent, 
took Holy Communion together with all the members of 
the Imj)erial family in the private chapel of the Winter 
Palace. In the morning of ist March (13th) he received the 
Minister of the Interior, Loris Melikoff, in audience, when 
it is believed that the draft of a Constitution was sub- 
mitted to him, and then lunched with Princess Youryeff- 
skaya and his children by her. Lafert^ gives a touching 
description, which had obviously been furnished him by 
the Princess herself, of that last luncheon. Alexander then 
proceeded in a closed carriage to the Riding School. When 
the Imperial carriage left the palace, says Tatistcheff, all 
preparations had been made for exploding the mine, and 
the four men, armed with their bombs, were at their posts. 
But, contrary to the expectation of the revolutionaries, 
the Emperor did not take his usual route along the Nevsky 
and the Malaya Sadovaya, but followed a more direct 
road, along the Catherine Canal, After the inspection he 
proceeded to the MikhailofEski Palace] to call on his cousin 
the Grand Duchess Catherine, daughter of the famous 
Grand Duchess Helen. Perovskaya, who had been follow- 
ing the Emperor's movements, now saw clearly that he 
would most probably return by the same route, that is to 
say, vut the Catherine Canal. At a given signal from her, 
the conspirators took up their positions along the railings 
bordering the Canal. They were placed in the following 
order : first RuissakofT, then Grinevetski, Emelyanoff 
third, and Timothy Mikhailoff fourth. Perovskaya her- 
self went to the opposite side of the Canal and stood facing 
the street through which the Emperor would have to 
come. 
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When the Imperial carriage left the Mikhailoffski 
at 2.15 p.m. Perovskaya waved her handkerchief as a 
to the bomb-throwere. The Emperor was the sole occupant 
of his own carriage, which was followed by the Chief of 
Police, the Captain of Gendarmes, and another officer, in 
open sledges. The carriage was surrounded by an escort 
of mounted Cossacks. Driving at a rapid pace along the 
Canal, the carriage had already passed Ruissakoff, when he 
threw his bomb under it. A terrific explosion followed. 
Several people fell to the ground, amongst them a mounted 
Cossack and a boy apprentice. The Emperor instantly 
ordered his coachman to stop, alighted from his carriage, 
and approached the spot where the explosion had occurred ; 
and where Ruissakoff had already been seized. On being 
asked by aruiious officers whether he was wounded, the 
Emperor replied, " No, thank God, I am all right ; but look 
at these ! " pointing to the Cossack and apprentice, who 
were still Ij^ng wounded on the ground. The Emperor then 
went up to Ruissakofi and asked him whether it was he who 
had thrown the bomb, and what his name was. Ruissakoff 
rephed in the affirmative, but gave a feigned name. " What 
a fellow ! " the Emperor was heard to ejaculate as he 
retraced his steps towards his carriage. In doing so he 
walked a few paces along the border of the Canal ; and as he 
passed Grinevetski, the second conspirator, who was stand- 
ing holding on to the railings, another bomb was thrown 
immediately at his feet. A second terriiic explosion re- 
sounded, and when the smoke had dispersed a terrible 
spectacle met the gaze. With his back towards the railing 
and his hands on the footpath, without coat or head-covering, 
the Emperor lay bleeding. The legs were bare, and smashed 
to pieces ; blood was flowing from him in streams, and his 
flesh was torn, and hung loose and jagged ; his face was 
covered in blood, " Help me," he murmured in scarcely 
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audible tones to the Chief of PoUce, who was lying severely 
wounded by his side. When he was raised from the ground 
he had already lost consciousness. The Grand Duke Michael, 
who had hurried to the spot, ordered him to be placed on the 
sledge of the Chief of PoHce ; and thus, with the blood still 
streaming from him, he was rapidly driven to the Winter 
Palace and carried into his own room, where he was placed 
upon a bed. The Court Medical Officer in waiting. Dr. 
Markus, bound up liis wounds at once. His body physician. 
Dr. Botkin, who had been summoned without delay, tried 
every possible method to bring him back to consciousness, 
but all to no purpose. The copious loss of blood had 
exhausted his strength, and there was no hope for his 
recovery. 

The Caesarevitch and his wife and the other members of 
the Imperial family were soon on the spot, and surrounded 
the form of the dying Emperor. The salons of the palace 
were now filled with Ministers and other high Government 
officials. Court functionaries and officers. A dumb crowd 
of terrified people filled the courtyard of the palace. 

In reply to the Cssarevitch's question, how long the 
Emperor could be expected to hve, Dr. Botkin said : " From 
one to fifteen minutes!" The heir-apparent turned round 
and burst into tears. He embraced his brother Vladimir 
and his uncle Michael, and sent for a priest to administer 
the sacrament. All those present fell on their knees while 
the priest performed the last rites of the Church. At 3.35 
p.m. the Emperor Alexander 11, was no more. 

Lafert^, in describing the end of Alexander 11., states 
that his successor, respecting his father's will, considered 
that the modest sum which had been left his widow was 
inadequate to maintain her and her three children in comfort, 
and so he augmented it. The Princess had never contem- 
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plated the possibility of the Emperor's death, and was 
quite unprepared for such a catastrophe. Alexander ii., 
whilst he occasionally presented her with articles of jewellery, 
never made her money presents. Although Alexander ii, 
was generous, and maintained a luxurious Court in accord- 
ance with his father's traditions and with the dignity of a 
great empire, he expended very little on himself, for his 
tastes were simple, and he restricted himself to the bare 
necessaries of Ufe. It was only during the later years of 
his Ufe that he indulged in a comfortable bed. Till then he 
slept on a hard mattress. The chairs in his study, where he 
would remain at work for days together, were old-fashioned 
and comfortless. In the very coldest weather only would 
he allow his bed to be warmed with a hot brick. Lafert^, 
however, omits to state, that owing to the frequent severe 
attacks of asthma to which he was subject, the Emperor 
rather dreaded gomg to bed at all ; and when he was suffering 
from this chronic complaint, he would remain at work at his 
desk all night, keeping himself stimulated — although this is 
denied by the people in his immediate surrounding- — by occa- 
sional sips of champagne, Chquot being his favourite brand. 
A shower-bath in the mommg would suffice to freshen him 
up. Lafert6 tells us how the Princess Youryeffakaya 
gradually and almost imperceptibly replaced the old and 
unyielding furniture by softer and more comfortable pieces, 
so that in time his apartments became less bare. The rooms 
occupied by him in the Winter Palace were small, and lack- 
ing in domestic comfort. The study in which he died served 
him at once as bedroom, dressing-room, reception-room for 
his Ministers, and workroom. It was not always properly 
heated, owing to the carelessness of the ser\'ants, until 
Princess Youryefiskaya looked after him. Before that the 
easy-going Emperor, who had a certain indolence of char- 
acter, was almost neglected in his own palace. Thus, for 
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instance, at Tzarskoye Selo the Emperor's bedroom was I 

never heated, because the stove, which was also supposed J 

to warm the adprning Turkish Chamber, smoked. Lafertd 
assures us on the authority of the Emperor's servants that 
until the Princess saw to the regulation of the temperature 
of his rooms herself, he was constantly catching cold. With 
regard to food, the Emperor was fastidious but moderate. 
He ate very little, and at his meals drank only soda-water 
and a little Tokay, which his doctor had recommended him, 
or some beer. He preferred simple food, but delighted in 
exercising a lavish hospitality. 
I The Emperor was so particular in all matters of money 

where he was personally concerned, that when he found 
himself short at the end of the year he would borrow 
from the Minister of the Court, and was most careful 
about repaying it. All expenses incurred on behalf of 
his morganatic wife were defrayed out of his private purse. 
Besides the money he left to his family, the Emperor left 
in the treasury of the Minister of the Court as much as 
65 million roubles, which sum represented the economies 
effected by that department during his reign. Moreover, 
when he ascended the throne this department had a deficit 
of one million roubles. Nor should it be forgotten that 
as autocrat he was responsible to nobody for his expendi- 
ture, and that his savings had been effected out of the 
sums set aside in budget. 

In another part of this very interesting work Lafert6 
says: 

" Amongst the persons who composed the immediate 
entourage of Alexander 11. his intimates must not be 
confounded with those who influenced him ; for the first, 
men of the highest honour, although they might have 
enjoyed the favours of the sovereign, occupied no post of 
eminence in the State ; consequently they did not exercise 
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" Alexander n. had rtcenred frooi Heaven at his birth 
a combinatiaa of all the gifts wbicfa charm, attract, and 
captivate hearts. He channed by his unequalled kind* 
oess. be attracted by the nobility of bis character and the 
loftiness of his mind ; he captivated by the refined deUcacy 
of his sentiments and the supreme dignity of his whole 
person. Without exaggeration it may be said of him that 
he possessed an assemblage of all the virtues, and that he 
consequently deserves to be regarded as the best and most 
perfect of mec. His conversation, witty, engaging, full 
of happy sallies, charmed his hearers ; when he made a 
joke, it was with an inimitable elegance and subtlety. 
His great stature, his graceful figure, his grand and really 
princely manner at official receptions and reviews or 
inspections, attracted all eyes and set all hearts beating. 
Amidst his brilliant suite of Generals, whom he surpassed 
by the majesty of his deportment and the elegance of his 
person, it was impossible for his Imperial personality to be 
"founded with the others. The prestige which Alex- 
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ander ii, exercised over the populace was immense. At 
the sight of him everybody was vanquished ; everything 
about him, down to the most trifling gesture, bore the 
imprint of that seal of sovereignty which excites enthu- 
siasm; his manners, impressively calm, indicated the man 
who could control himself and dominate his impressions 
in all circumstances. His happiness consisted in being 
agreeable to others ; he forgot himself on many occasions ; 
and his indulgence was equal to the goodness of his heart. 
He knew the weakness of human nature, and this prevented 
him from despising humanity. Constant in his friend- 
ships, once his confidence had been deserved, slander 
became powerless to injure persons whom his mind or his 
heart had elected. His tact was great in all things; never 
did an unkind word escape his Hps ; his exquisite polite- 
ness could only be compared with that of Louis xiv. . . . 
Notwithstanding the grandeur of this majesty, which even 
the proudest felt compelled to recognise, and filled all who 
approached him with respect, Alexander 11. in the bosom of 
his family preferred to think himself a private individuaJ, 
He tasted with happiness all the pleasures and all the 
sweets of the domestic hearth," 

After making due allowances for adulation and even 
sycophancy, we are nevertheless constrained to confirm, 
from our personal inquiries amongst those who have had 
the privilege of being brought in contact with Alexander 11., 
that the above description would scarcely be described 
as exaggerated. Our own recollection of that noble and 
imposing monarch bears out everything M. Lafert^ says, 
although it is to be feared that he was perhaps not quite so 
perfect as this flattering picture would lead us to beheve. 

But with the death of Alexander 11. there died the last 
survivor and the last descendant of that grand and noble 
school of old-fashioned courteous gentlemen who graced 
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the Court of Russia for nearly a century. While Alex- 
ander II. was as handsome, commanding, and knightly a 
figure as his father Nicholas i,, he had all the sweetness 
and gentleness of disposition of his uncle and namesake. 
He had also the defects of his qualities. He was too proud 
to sully his hands with the dirty game of politics ; he could 
not understand the virtues of insubordination, nor admire 
the sans culotle. Bad manners were repulsive to him ; 
he could not understand why ill-bred p)eople should 
necessarily be assumed to be clever because they did not 
know how to behave ; and he was so honourable himself 
that he could not bring himself to believe that anybody 
in his entourage could be dishonourable. 

Whatever his faults, whatever his mistakes, he was 
honest and single-minded, and he marched through the 
world doing his duty to the best of bis ability and according 
to his lights. He laid the foundations of freedom in his 
country ; and under his reign that country was glorious, 
prosperous, and developed an intellectual and artistic 
activity that was unparalleled. With his death it seemed 
as though a brief spell of sunshine on the usual grey and 
cloudy sky of the Russian winter had been brought to an 
end. 

That short burst of culture has been clouded and 
overshadowed, but it htis made itself felt. The Russian 
people know what it was to have had it, and they will 
assuredly make it return, and cause its Ught to shine all 
over the wide expanse of their wonderful empire. 



PART IV 
RUSSIA FIN DE SINGLE 



CHAPTER XXX 

A PANSLAVIST AUTOCRAT 

NEARLY every Emperor of Russia has given an 
imprint of his mind on the array he commanded, 
by introducing changes in its uniform which indi- 
cated the leaning of his sympathies, Peter iii. copied 
Frederick the Great ; Nicholas i. introduced the Prussian 
spiked helmet ; Alexander ii., whose liberal predilections 
and cultured habit of thought led him to admire the 
French and dislike German pedantry, notwithstanding 
his love for his Prussian relations and in spite of his own 
pronouncedly German characteristics, adopted as many 
French military features as he conveniently could. The 
experience of the Crimean War had shown tlie impractica- 
bility of the high stocks, heavy helmets, and uncomfortable 
uniforms which Russia had imported from her next-door 
neighbour. Alexander ii. supplanted the Prussian helmet 
by the French k6pi ; he loosened the stocks and lowered 
the collars of his troops, and generally endeavoured to 
make their dress as comfortable as possible. But the first 
great and significant measure by which Alexander III. 
signalised his accession was the reform of uniforms oa 
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national lines. The national costume of the Russian 
peasant, his fur cap, his top-boots, his short caftan, were 
assimilated to the requirements of military uniform. In 
order to eliminate all foreign elements as much as possible, 
the various fancy dresses of hussars, lancers, and cuiras- 
siers were abohshed and the Russian cavalry were turned 
into mounted infantry and called dragoons ; with the 
exception of a few Guard regiments, the entire Russian 
army received one and the same imiform ; the various 
arms of the service, such as artillery, sappers, pioneers, 
infantry, cavalry, etc., being differentiated by their facings 
and similar minor distinctions. The sabres of the cavalry 
were taken out of their bright metallic scabbards, put 
into black leather sheaths, and instead of being supported 
by belts fastened round the waist, were suspended from 
leather straps slung over the shoulder, and with the curve 
of the sword reversed so as to resemble a scimitar. In 
short, the Russian army, from having borne a European, 
if slightly slovenly, appearance, was turned into a smart 
military-looking but distinctly Oriental force. The fur 
cap, the top-boots, and the scimitar, to say nothing of the 
lance, which all the cavalry carried, reminded one of the 
days of the Tartar yoke, and were a foretaste of what 
was in store for Russia. 

Alexander ill. spent much time in devising this uni- 
form, and deservedly took great credit for it. We believe 
it is Dr. Dillon who records how, during the early days 
of his reign, the Emperor and his brothers were to be con- 
stantly found crawling about on the i^oor in the Emperor's 
study drawing patterns of uniforms in chalk on large 
sheets of thick paper too huge to be placed on a table. 
The candid observer must admit that the new uniform is 
both becoming and practical ; that it combines, with an 
appearance of smartness, which should always characterise 
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a military uniform, a certain symbolism which appeals to 
the imagination and makes it at once interesting and 
attractive. 

The unifoiTOs introduced by the young Emperor were 
emblematic of the tone of his mind and the national policy 
he stood for. From henceforth there was to be no more 
bUnd groping for palliative measures, no more holding 
of candles to the devil, no more coquetting with European 
fads. Russia was to adopt a strong, wholesome, single- 
minded course of national development on national lines. 
The Emperor had two watchwords, as everybody knew. 
One was : " Russia for the Russians," and expressed the 
theoretic and ideal basis of his policy ; the other, which 
indicated the practical realistic measures by means of 
which these ideal conceptions were to be translated into 
fact and carried out, was : " No nonsense." 

The Emperor Alexander HI. is an extremely sympa- 
thetic, sterlingly honest, sturdy historical figure. No 
Emperor of Russia has ever been as popular as he. 
or more respected. Alexander i. was not understood, 
Nicholas i. was feared, Alexander II. was distrusted, but 
Alexander III. was revered; he was called the Wise (Moodrui) 
Tzar. It is the fate of people who are in advance of their 
age to be misunderstood ; and rulers who see farther than 
their subjects and endeavour to lead them to higher efforts 
and happier states than they are capable of conceiving, 
are often hated, feared, and distrusted. But the fortunate 
ruler who finds himself in accord with current public 
opinion, who is in sympatliy with his people, and is not 
haunted by ambitions or disturbed by schemes which are 
beyond their comprehension, is assured of the affection of 
his subjects. Great is conunon sense, and it prevails, to 
paraphrase a well-known Latin saw. 

Alexander iii., the second son of his father, was bom 
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on loth March 1845, and was consequently thirty-six years 
old when he ascended the throne. Tatistcheff informs us 
that the education of the children of Alexander ir., at that 
time heir-apparent, was the object of the especial solicitude 
of their parents, and that, in the first instance, they were 
intrusted to the care, under the supervision of Mme Pog- 
genpol, the governess, to English nurses, as indeed is the 
custom in the Russian Imperial family. He gives the names 
of three English ladies ; Hughes, Isherwood, and Stutton, 
as those of the nurses of the three eldest children. When 
the boys grew older they were given military tutors ; and 
it does not appear that they came under the influence 
of such eminent men of culture as, for instance, Jou- 
koffski, at whose feet their father imbibed his lofty and 
noble sentiments. In their education " no nonsense " 
seems to have been the watchword, with results far from 
satisfactory. The eldest son, Nicholas, contracted, in con- 
sequence, it is alleged, of the severity of his studies, the 
solitary habits and vices of the recluse and the cloister. 
With a constitution predisposed to tuberculosis, it seems 
that the unhealthy studious life he led undermined his con- 
stitution, and when he died of consumption in 1865, it is 
said that complete debility had already set in, and that 
the once splendid intellect of this promising young Prince 
was a total wreck, while his physique and nervous system, 
never very robust, were entirely shattered. The melancholy 
fate of this victim of autocracy, Imperial pride, and maternal 
austerity was not shared by his brothers, none of whom 
showed much aptitude for book learning. Alexander was 
even regarded as the fool of the family, powerful, obstinate, 
and backward. He gave so little promise of the ability 
which was to distinguish him in later days, and seemed 
to have inherited to such an exaggerated degree the intel- 
lectual indolence of which Joukoffski complained in his 
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father, that he was given up as hopeless, and allowed to 
follow his bent, which was soldiering. In this respect he 
resembled his grandfather Nicholas, who was also little 
addicted to study as a youth, and was rather shy and 
taciturn in society at that age. Alexander iii., as heir- 
apparent, shone but little in the drawing-room, and cared 
less for the society of elegant ladies and courtiers. His 
brothers and he early developed a taste for dissipation 
of the truly old-fashioned Russian type, reviving the 
memories of the heroic days of Peter i. Of gigantic pro- 
portions and fabulous strength, the young Grand Duke 
loved to emulate the feats of his famous ancestor. Whether 
he ever stopped with his hands the sails of a windmill in 
full motion, as Peter the Great is reputed to have done, 
we are unable to say, but that he could roll a silver rouble 
into a tube in his palms, and crush an ordinary iron horse- 
shoe in the hollow of his hand, is beyond question. It 
is even rumoured that he was so fanatical a devotee to 
athletics of every kind that he could never bring himself 
to forgive Prince Alexander of Battenberg for getting the 
better of him in a wrestling match. Alexander iii. always 
contended that the Prince took an unfair advantage of 
him, and hence his animosity towards that picturesque 
historical personage when called by destiny to become 
Prince of Bulgaria. 

On the death of his brother Nicholas, the Grand Duke 
Alexander married the beautiful Princess to whom the 
late heir-apparent had been affianced, and who has sur- 
vived him. This Princess at once took the hearts of her 
future subjects by storm ; but it was whispered at the time 
that her husband preferred the society of his boon com- 
panions and their meretncious associates to that of the 
charming, delicate lady whom he had had the good fortune 
to espouse. The first years of the married life of the then 
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heir-apparent and his consort were not supposed to have 
been happy. Gradually, however, a change came over 
the Grand Duke, the great social success of the Grand 
Duchess Dagmar, as she was then still called, the attention 
the Emperor paid her, the xmiversal admiration she excited, 
her own sweet and gentle disposition, and the children she 
bore him, won the Grand Duke from his orgies, and drew 
him softly but irresistibly to his wife's side. Reformed 
rakes are said to make the best husbands, and without 
going so far as to call Alexander iii. a rake, nobody would 
dispute his title to be described as an exemplary husband. 
In after years, with the exception of certain wi'd stories, 
so grotesque and improbable as to be obvious inventions, 
the breath of scandal never touched this happy, domesti- 
cated Imperial pair. 

From the very first the Grand Duchess struck the right 
note, and without manifesting any desire to play a political 
part, or take a hand in the game of intrigue, which is in- 
separable from the Court of an absolute monarch, she took 
her place as the first lady in the land, her mother-in-law, 
the Empress, being too unworldly, too pious, and too 
delicate in health to be a leader of fashion or society. 
Dagmar, or Maria F^odorovna as she was subsequently 
called, on the contrary, while deeply religious and God- 
fearing, possessed little of the repellent austerity so often 
the unfortunate characteristic of the most excellent persons. 
Gay without frivolity, lively without levity, the Cssarevna 
enjoyed the innocent pleasures of her position, and was 
particularly and passionately fond of dancing. Coimt 
Paul Vasih, that enigmatic recorder of the virtues and 
foibles of St. Petersburg society, thus describes the then 
Empress of Russia : 

" The Empress Maria F^odorovna has neither on her 
husband nor on the political affairs of Russia the influence 
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one imagines; for what reason I don't know. She does 
not even desire to obtain it, and has none of the faculties 
necessary for a woman who would play a part in the afiairs 
of State. Kept carefully in the background by the Em- 
peror, who never confides to her anything relating to the 
government of the country, she has not even attempted 
to inform herself on these subjects, and has strictly hmited 
herself to her rSle of mother of a family and woman of 
society. Dress and dancing are her two passions, and she 
abandons herself to these with an ardour which has fre- 
quently called down upon her a gentle admonition from her 
august consort. A section of society blame the Empress 
for her passion for dancing, which they consider derogatory 
to the dignity of her august position. Very lively, enjoying 
herself with the whole-heartedness and gracefulness of a 
young girl, Maria Fdodorovna adores balls, entertainments, 
and every kind of amusement. She sips the pleasures of 
life with adorable naivete, which, possibly, does not prevent 
her from thinking of the heavy responsibilities which may 
be thrust upon her any day, nor of the burden of anxiety 
which she has had to bear together with her Imperial crown. 
What more especially distinguishes the Empress and con- 
stitutes her an exceptional being is the sovereign charm 
which proceeds from her presence, — a charm which is quite 
indescribable, which penetrates and fascinates, and to which 
it is impossible not to succumb. She cannot be described 
as a classical beauty, but her eyes have so soft, so bene- 
volent an expression, her smile has a something undefinable 
and so absolutely irresistible, her whole dainty little person 
is so graceful, that one is in love with her before she has 
opened her lips, and worships her after she has uttered but 
two words. The Empress is a charmer in the widest sense 
of that word ; when you are in her presence, and even 
after you have left her, you find yourself marvelling at the 
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attraction she inspires, and you entirely forget that there 
may be something superficial in hn~ character. Maria 
Ffodorovna has the rare good fortune to be adored because 
she pleases. We prostrate ourselves before the incom- 
parable grace of the woman, and entirely forget that we 
are acclaiming the Empress. She has been compared to 
Marie Antoinette, which is wrong. ... I do not know 
whether she could die with the same dignity as the Queen 
of France, but what I am certain of is that she would never 
imitate her in the deplorable inconsistencies of her private 
life. While she has no desire to exercise undue influence 
over the Emperor, she is tenacious in maintaining the first 
place in his affections. In short, she is essentially feminine 
. . . ; she has the goodness, the gentleness, the generosity, 
and at the same time that certain disdain for logic, which 
is the special attribute of more than one daughter of Eve." 
Count Vasili discredits the suggestion that she has 
from time to time attempted to advance certain persons 
" recommended to her benevolence," and is more inclined 
to think that her entourage have made use of her as 
a means of approaching the Emperor and influencing 
him directly in favour of these people. The Count main- 
tains with truth that the Empress Maria Feodorovna is 
incapable of the remotest semblance of intrigue. " She 
will intrude," he says, " on behalf of anybody who may 
have succeeded in appealing to the kindliness which forms 
the basis of her character, but she is not sufficiently desirous 
of playing a part in the State to favour seriously and con- 
sistently any particular person. Her only weakness lies 
in the ease with which she will allow people who amuse 
her to gain her friendship, and for the sake of this one re- 
deeming quality will pardon them many things which are 
unpardonable. This apphes in the case of her sister-in- 
law, the Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna. Although slie is a 
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Danish Princess, the Empress has not, in spite of whatever 
may have been said, passionately embraced the interests 
of her country. She loves her family tenderly, especially 
her eldest sister (the present Queen of England), but her 
affectionate feelings are those of a relation, not of a sove- 
reign." Count Vasili concludes by saying that the Empress 
contents herself with her rfile of the Angel of the House 
at her domestic hearth, and of patroness of the numerous 
charitable institutions in which she is interested ; adding, 
that wherever she goes she is like a ray of sunshine in a 
dark sky. 

The Count's character sketch of the Emperor is less 
favourable. He willingly allows him all the virtues of 
a private individual, but adds that these are often in 
contradiction with certain qualities which should be the 
possession of a sovereign. He shows how the Emperor de- 
voted himself to details of government, but failed to grasp 
general ideas and the logical consequences of certain acts. 
Very thorough and very obstinate, he would make no 
concession to the spirit of the times, nor suffer the slightest 
compromise when the principle of autocracy was involved. 
He praises the Emperor for his probity and honesty and 
hatred of self-seekers and place-hunters, but submits that 
his zeal for integrity of character often led him to appoint 
persons to high positions whose honesty was their only 
recommendation, and scarcely atoned for their incapacity. 

A characteristic trait of Alexander ni. Count Vasili has 
most successfully seized, and that was the extraordinary 
contradiction between his professed self-distrust, based 
on a natural shyness of disposition, coupled with a consci- 
ousness of his own deficiencies, and his sense of his position 
and power as the autocratic ruler of a great empire. Count 
Vasili adds : " The appearance of the Emperor illustrates 
perfectly what 1 desire to express. When he is seen in a 
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drawing-room notliing about him strikes his observer 
more forcibly than his look, which is at once gentle and 
severe." 

The excellent Alexander iir. has been frequently 
maligned and misrepresented. He has been misunder- 
stood by his admirers as much as by his detractors, but 
the keynote to his character has been missed. Whilst 
inheriting the powerful physique, coupled with the awk- 
ward shyness, when a young man, of his grandfather, he 
had not been spared a large share of his father's indolencet 
The curious thing being, that while his father's indolence 
was of the elegant, picturesque, and intellectual type of 
the grand seigneur of the old school, the son, who had 
shown such energy in athletics and such robustness in bis 
youthful exercises, when he settled down, and especially 
after he ascended the throne, developed a physical laziness, 
a disinclination to exertion of any kind, that is probably 
to be explained by the insidious ravages of that kidney 
disease which ultimately laid him low. With his love of his 
country and the national characteristics of his people, he 
seemed to have assimilated some of the qualities of his 
subjects — he became the hibernating Emperor, who spent 
the best part of his time in peaceful slumber. Statesmen 
would bring him weighty documents for signature, and 
with a royal conscientiousness he would refuse to sign 
them imtil he had carefully perused them. Hours later 
he would be found wrapt in sleep, with the documents 
unread and unsigned before him. No foe to the pleasures 
of the table, and even somewhat inclined to self-indulgence, 
the Emperor Alexander iii. led the life of the typical 
German tountry gentleman, who, liaving sown his wild 
oats, has settled down to humdrum domesticity, and lost 
all interest in the CEires and vanities of the outer world. 
He had also the German paterfamilias' s contempt for 
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appearances. Careless to a degree in his dress, he had 
often to place himself in the hands of his valet after having 
hastily completed his toilet and been told by his wife that 
he had omitted some important article of clothing, or 
put it on improperly. He had no mind for such trifles. 
He also hated the insincerities of conventional society, the 
constant exertion of having to be polite being repugnant 
to his honest and indolent nature. He had but httle self- 
control, and could fly into paroxysms of rage, when it was 
not safe even for his wife to approach him. On one occa- 
sion he was known to have nearly killed a Gennan nerve- 
specialist whom he had called in to examine his son, and 
with whose medical opinion he was profoundly dissatisfied. 
He gave him a box on the ear which literally sent him 
0ying out of the room. On another occasion, after one 
of his usual prolonged naps, he rose up and shot his aide- 
de-camp with his revolver, because this faithful but indis- 
creet officer, seeing his Imperial master asleep, ventured 
either to unfasten his uniform or cover his body with a 
cloak. Mistaking this official's zeal for an attempt on his 
life, the Emperor, who always carried a loaded revolver, 
shot him through the heart, killing him on the spot. 

One great merit which he possessed, and which has 
not been sufficiently emphasised, was his taciturnity. He 
was not the man to embroil his nation in a war as a conse- 
quence of incautious words hastily uttered. The dangerous 
gift of oratory was not his. When he had to address an 
audience a fierce look of annoyance came over him ; with 
a frown on his brow and defiance on his face he would rise 
to his feet, — as he did on the historic occasion when he 
was reconciled to Prince Bismarck, whom he hated, at a 
banquet given by the Gennan Emperor. Raising his glass 
he pronounced these solemn words in French : " I thank 
your Majesty for your kind words, and entirely share the 
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larity, be was pat wmda ancst. 

Akitawtf m. had another great nrtne, which in the 
ndcr of a uwuliy Eke >>—"■'. where the backwardness 
et the wqnoiP''' "■^H"*— had hampned its fir>aii.-ia| 



too bi^dy praised, he was inigal 
He wore his rf"*l<«^ till they weic 
shabby : be grudged the necessary expeoditnre for keqang 
his various palaces in repair; and oo one occasion, at 
Gatchina, when it was pointed oat to him that the fumitore 
in his study required re-co^'ering, and the damask silk oq 
the soia on which he was sitting spht under his somewhat 
rongh manoai examination, he said : " Yes, it is rather 
worn ; but, never mind, it has lasted so many years, it will 
last a few more." 

His wife's extravagances were the subject of frequent 
severe rebuke ; but these httle domestic tifis did not really 
mar the happiness of his married life. 

How came it that a maji of so littie imagination and 
culture should have been able to fire the enthusiasm of 
the masses, earn for himself a reputation for wisdom and 
statesmanship enjoyed by none of his gifted predecessors 
on the Russian throne, and govern successfully an empire 
of nearly a hundred milhons, maintaining the prestige of 
his country abroad without endangering that peace of 
which his subjects were in so great need ? 

The answer is perhaps less difficult to find than might 
at first appear. Alexander ill. was not above the com- 
prehension of his lowliest subjects. He was a simple. 
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plain, honest man, with no nonsense about him. He 
might make mistakes, as, for instance, in the case of the 
destruction by fire of the greater portion of the palace 
of the King of the Belgians at Laeken, when he sent his 
expression of sympathy to the Netherlands Minister, who 
was thus placed in a very difficult position ; but he did not 
talk about things his people could not understand. He 
did not care for the arts, or for hterature, or for abstract 
philosophical or even political ideas ; all these things were 
nonsense, and they were thiogs the Russian peasant did 
not bother about either. He was an Emperor, and behaved 
like an Emperor, keeping his surroundings in their place, 
but he was not a courtier. He had not elegant manners 
or elegant tastes, there was nothing foreign, nothing 
exquisite or dandified about him. His tall powerful 
frame and fabulous strength inspired respect. With his 
hard, honest greyish-blue eyes, his full beard, and his hair, 
which, before he grew bald, he brushed straight back over 
his head without a parting, he had the appearance of a 
typical Russian legendary hero, one of those ancient 
bogatirs, whose deeds have been celebrated in Russian 
folk-lore. His father and his grandfather had been likened 
to medieval knights; Alexander in. seemed more like a 
Svyatogor, an llya Mouromets or a Vladimir Monamakh, 
Nevertheless this giant was shy and awkward, as Samson- 
Himmelstiema says : " The appearance of the tall, stately, 
vigorous man with the fine broad forehead betokens 
a mixture of strength and weakness, disdainful pride 
and invincible shyness, a mind constantly occupied with 
itself. This explains how he, who as a Prince was 
merely unsociable, has arrived at a degree of isolation 
within the last few years which surpasses anything ever 
shown by his predecessors." 

This shy, powerful, rather ungainly giant, with his 
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hatred of pomp and ^^lams, bis sterUng honesty of 
character, his tacitnmity of speech, — this uatheatricaJ, 
inelegant, plain spoken man, — appealed to the imaginaticm 
of his subjects. He was an ideal Rassian in manner and 
imcouthness, in point of intellect and culture not far 
removed from themselves. For years they had felt that 
there was something alien about their rulers, something 
incomprehensible and unattainable, something super- 
human and repellent. But here was a man whom they 
could understand, whose habits and ways of looking at 
things were in sympathy with their own. They had con- 
fidence in him, and felt that instead of talking to them 
about ideals which were too abstract for their compre- 
hension, and then returning to an artificial world where their 
daily needs and humdrum prosaic difficulties were ex- 
cluded from view by silken curtains, and were considered 
too vulgar and lowly to deserve a thought, he would enter 
into their wants and necessities and feel with them. Here 
was at last an Emperor who was one of themselves, who 
had a wise contempt for foreign humbug, and who was 
Russian. 

The Russian peasant distrusts the gentleman by heredi- 
tary instinct. Did not the gentleman own him and cause 
him to be despitefully used, and compel the peasant to 
hand over to liim his last farthing, that he, the gentle- 
man, might go and spend it in riotous hving whilst the 
peasant with his wife and children were left starving and 
destitute ? The Russian peasant hates the foreigner. 
Was not the foreigner at once the cause and the means of 
his persecution by the gentleman ? If the wicked and 
godless foreigner had not invented all those impious com- 
forts and luxuries, the gentleman would not have lusted 
after them ; and if the foreigners had not been so dia- 
bolically cunning and so desperately wicked and ingeni- 
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ously cruel, the gentlemen would not have employed them 
to act as taskmasters and extortioners for them. 
' The Russian peasant distrusted the foreigner and all 
his works, he loathed his uncomfortable German clothes, 
he detested his revolting industry and harshness, and he 
neither believed nor could he understand a word he said. 
Stupid talk of freedom, and voting, and equality, and 
progress, and government by his own stupid fellow- 
peasants, who, he knew full well from experience, would 
cheat him if they but got a chance, he treated not only 
with contempt, but with downright suspicion. 

Alexander iii. did not appeal to abstract ideas. He 
was like the editor of a popular magazine who knows that 
he must not publish contributions that are above the 
heads of his readers. Without playing to the gallery, he 
managed from the very first to strike the right note with 
his people. 

For something like two centuries Russia had been 
living abroad, telling its own people that they were too 
uncultured, too coarse, too dirty, too uncivilised to be 
capable of doing anything properly. True elegance, true 
refinement, real comfort and happiness were only to be 
found abroad, in that fairyland beyond the frontier, 
where everybody was clever, clean, and prosperous. Peter 
the Great had begun it, and all his successors had kept it 
up. Occasionally, indeed, they had gone about with hypo- 
critical patriotic phrases on their lips, but everybody knew 
they did not mean them ; and so the Russian people had 
got sick of hearing the praises of Germany, England, 
and France dinned into their ears. 

Alexander iii. understood this feeling, for he had him- 
self experienced something similar. In the cultured Court 
of his father, hts elegant and studious brother always held 
up as an example to him, German tutors and Generals 
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surrounding him, the sturdy youngster, whose native anti- 
pathy for mental labour was as strong as any peasant 
could have wished, early imbit>ed sentiments of insubor- 
dination and revolt. He was not slow to see that all this 
talk of improving the status of the peasant, of trans- 
planting the spirit of progress and civilisation on Russian 
soil, was but an amiable self-deception in the best instances, 
and absolute humbug in by far the greater number of cases. 
He rebelled against the German taskmasters as much as 
against the French vices of the Court, and boldly deter- 
mined to be national. 

Too much credit need not be given him for this new 
departure- After all, he was but the unconscious instru- 
ment of the spirit of his age. The sentiment of nationality 
is of but recent growth. In the eyes of the feudal chiefs of 
the Middle Ages there was no such thing. The French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century looked upon it as a 
vestige of barbarism. It was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to discover its uses and to make an amalgam of 
liberal progressiveness and national conservatism which 
has proved the most stimulating) fertiliser of the soil 
for the growth of liberty. Our Tory Democrats know 
the trick of it full well. The unification of Germany, 
though the work of a statesman whose name stands for 
the staunchest form of conservatism and for hatred of 
popular institutions, was really a liberal measure ; the same 
is true of the unification of Italy. Everywhere, and per- 
haps more especially in England, it has been the endeavour 
of statesmen to give permanence to new measures by 
grafting them on old, and particularly on national institu- 
tions. We call to mind by way of illustration an ingenious 
speech by Sir Charles Dike in which the system of local 
government by parochial, district, and county councils, 
which has been since adopted, was shown to be based 
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upon the administrative methods of om* Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 

There were in Russia, at the time when the young 
Grand Duke was in his most impressionable age, a number 
of people who were for reviving the national institutions 
of Russia as a means of progress. Of these Khomiakoff 
was the poet, Mihoutin the statesman, and Yuri Samarin 
the pamphleteer. But there were not wanting others who 
saw in this national revival a means of counteracting 
the forces of Nihilism, called into being by the nationalism 
of Bakounin, and of creating a constructive political 
philosophy which should act as a sort of national cement, 
and give an ideal and a creed to the conservative. Hitherto 
the revolutionary was the only fanatic. It was necessary 
to oppose to the fanaticism of destruction, a conservative, a 
constructive fanaticism, which should mspire the loyal 
subjects of the autocrat who were not satisfied with the 
cold formulffi of obedience and order, but who had to be 
fired with enthusiasm for a cause and a cry. 

The idealist, the Ruskin, of autocracy was Pobedonost- 
zeff, that much maligned thinker, at whose door have 
been laid crimes of ignorance and rapacity with which he 
had nothing in common. We shall have occasion to see 
how remarkable, and in some respects how sane, were the 
views of this extraordinary man whom Alexander iii. had 
the good luck to have for his tutor. Had Alexander in. 
been of Russian race and blood, his Slavonic temperament 
would have been so carried away by the nationalist 
philosophy of his teacher that he might have become a 
danger to the peace of Europe. Fortunately for his 
country the Teutonic common sense he had inherited 
prevented him from rushing to extremes. He allowed 
himself to be influenced within certain limits ; but an 
obstinacy, splendid in its regardlessness of the consequences. 
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always saved him from overstepping the bounds of pni- 
dence. We venture to think that there would have been no 
Russo-Japanese War had Alexander in. been ahve. When 
his advisers succeeded in getting him to despatch Kaulbars 
as his representative to Bulgaria, and that Imperial 
emissary was insulted by the populace, as anybody could 
have known beforehand, Alexander ill., instead of plajring 
into the hands of designing statesmen and self-seeking 
Generals, with characteristic obstinacy jibbed at the last 
moment, and refused to reof»en the Eastern question. 
The Penjdeh incident was another case in point, and we 
could quote many such, where the Emperor of Russia 
showed himself to be much bigger than his entourage 
suspected. After all, there are times when character tells 
more than brains. 

While placing himself at the head of the national 
movement, and making himself at once the chief and the 
symbol of the nation, the Emperor did not allow himself 
to be carried away. In his heart of hearts he had after 
all very little sympathy with the idealism and exaltation 
of the Panslavists. He was essentially practical in spirit, 
and cared less for political measures than for the economic 
prosperity of his people. Too diffident, perhaps too 
indolent, to take up economic, commercial, or political 
questions himself, he showed considerable shrewdness in 
his choice of Ministers and servants. 
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THE phrase, " The Grand Dukes," used as a generic 
tenn and expressive of the concentrated essence of 
Russian mlsgovernraent, did not become current coin 
of polemics before the reign of Alexander ill., for the simple 
reason that these members of tlie House of Romanoff did 
not grow formidable until then. During the eighteenth 
century there were no Grand Dukes at all. The sons of 
Paul I., as we have seen, were kept well within bounds 
by their seraphic but disciplinarian brother. Under Alex- 
ander II. we already find three brothers filling the stage, 
CoQstantine, Nicholas, and Michael. All these left descend- 
ants ; Michael is still living. The brothers of Alexander iii. 
are, with one exception, all alive. All these Grand Dukes, 
with their wives and relations, have come to form quite 
a clan, a canker in the body politic according to some, 
centres of culture and refinement according to others, and 
a possible danger to the State in the eyes of a good many. 

Stories about Grand Dukes are as numerous and ex- 
travagant as the Grand Dukes themselves. There is, for 
instance, the typical story of the Grand Duke who was 
the chairman and manager of some great commercial 
undertaking, who had such bad luck at Monte Carlo, that 
the secretary of the company, from which he kept drawing 
supplies, telegraphed to the Grand Duke's private secretary 
imploring him not to wire for any more money, because as 
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the entire assets of the company had already been de- 
spatched there was nothing left, and he could not survive 
the disgrace of refusing further funds to a Grand Duke. 
On these occasions it is said tragedies are enacted, the 
Grand Dukes swear and curse, and tear their hair, when 
they have any, and " carry on," generally. 

On the other hand, there are Grand Dukes who have 
model farms, supply the surrounding peasantry with sires 
for their horses and cattle, have private hospitals, libraries, 
etc., and are \-eritable centres of sweetness and light. In 
other words, there are good Grand Dukes as well as bad 
Grand Dukes ; unfortunately, however, it is asserted that 
the bad ones predominate. 

Allowing for pardonable exaggeration, it is not surpris- 
ing that the race of Grand Dukes should show signs of 
degeneracy. Let us inquire into their history. Under 
Nicholas i. the greatest severity, the most rigid discipline, 
was practised on them. The Grand Dukes of that day 
were principally his own children, and they were brought 
up with the fear of God before their eyes. Nicholas i,, 
who was very affectionate, was also very irascible, and 
being a powerful person, when he chastised his children 
they remembered it for a considerable time. No wonder 
that Alexander ii. and his brothers, mindful of the painful 
experiences of their childhood, should have shown com- 
passion on their own children, and in their anxiety not to 
embitter the early days of their offspring, and thus to poison 
their life at its source, as it were, should have flown to the 
other extreme, and been too indulgent. The three splendid 
lusty sons of Alexander ii., Alexander, Vladimir, and Alexis, 
develofjed into terrific young ruffians, with the stories of 
whose exploits the town of St. Petersburg was kept con- 
stantly ringing. Serge and Paul, younger and more dehcate, 
did not get themselves so much talked about at the time. 
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only to become the heroes of more tremendous scandals 
later. 

During the reign of Alexander iii. there was little left 
for a Grand Duke to do besides amusing himself. Samson- 
Himmelstiema, who, by the way, is not an infallible guide, 
in his Russia under Alexander in. is nevertheless fairly 
correct in saying : 

" In spite of all ' conservative ' traditions, the days 
are past in which ' elegant men ' and high dignitaries were 
convertible terms ; and this applies to St. Petersburg with 
as great, if not greater, force than to the rest of the Euro- 
pean capitals (?). The doings of exclusive society have 
lost the last remnant of their significance and content (sic) 
from the very time when Liberal ideas went out of fashion, 
and when poHtical salons exercised no longer an influence 
on the State. {The author obviously does not include 
London in his European capitals.) Such circles as were to be 
found thirty years ago in the Michael Palace (Grand Duchess 
Helen), and at times in the Marble Palace (Grand Duke 
Constantine), exist no longer, and cannot exist, for the 
watchword has gone forth from the highest place, that 
affairs of State concern the Emperor alone and his officials, 
and that society must confine itseli to pastimes and repre- 
sentations (sic). The example set by the Empress in this 
domain is authoritative, and the society which she leads 
is not in a position to raise itself above the level marked 
out for them by her (we are quoting from the English 
translation by J. Morrison, M.A.). It has alwaj^ been 
considered hon ton to show readiness in yielding to the 
highest wishes, with the exception of the short period of 
liberal exuberance which lasted from i860 to 1864 (?). 
The present position is more absolute than ever ; a genera- 
tion has grown up wliich takes a delight in opposing for 
the sake of opposition the tendencies of the former reign. 
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and which believes itself to be ' national ' when it stands 
aloof from W«st European and other ideas." 

In other language, under Alexander ill. the Grand 
Dukes were given to understand that his watchword of 
" no nonsense " had a special application to them, and 
that he had no intention to allow any of the members of 
his prolific family to play a part. His eldest brother, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, to whose energy and loyalty he was 
far more deeply indebted than he liked to acknowledge, 
or anybody will probably know for many years to come, 
he permitted to retain the command of the Guards, and 
be made President of the Academy of the Fine Arts. His 
second brother Alexis was given command of the Navy, 
in succession to his uncle, Constantine, who had got past 
responsible work, and was, moreover, under a cloud. His 
cousin Constantine he made President of the Academy of 
Sciences, another cousin was made Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, a third chief of the Imperial Studs. His brother 
Serge was made Governor-General of Moscow, and thus 
in various ways Alexander iii. endeavoured to find occupa- 
tions for his relations in order to keep them out of mischief. 
But, after all, these occupations were perfunctory, the 
Grand Dukes were made to feel that tliere was no scope 
for them, no hope for them, and that what was expected 
of them was to play decorous not to say decorative parts. 
Even this they were not always capable of doing; and 
it must be confessed that they cannot with the best in- 
tentions be invariably described as ornaments to society. 
The scion of a minor reigning house, who was brought 
up in the Russian Imperial family, and whose previous 
early training in Paris could hardly be described as austere 
or puritanical, has expressed in private conversation his 
horror and disgust at the precocious depravity of the young 
Grand Dukes with whom he associated, and the coarse tone 
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which obtained amongst them. Subjects were discussed 
in the presence of Grand Duchesses, sisters, and cousins 
which he had hardly heard hinted at before. The general 
conversation was loose, and the manners and customs of 
these exalted personages were described as those of the 
bagno. Allowing for exaggeration and even spite, and 
with a liberal discount for disappointed ambition, the 
subsequent lives of these precocious princelings have not 
given the absolute he to the above indiscretion. 

The whole tone and tendency of these Imperial vol- 
uptuaries was calculated to place self-indulgence above 
every other consideration. It is unnecessary to accuse 
them of conscious dishonesty and malversation, as has 
been so frequently done; their liedonist or at least Epi- 
curean attitude towards hfe and its duties is quite sufficient 
to account for their corrupt administration of the depart- 
ments confided to their supervision. Much as he has been 
maligned, the genial Vladimir has perhaps proved himself 
the most efficient and the most energetic of the Grand 
Dukes. He was reputed at one time to be a confirmed 
drunkard, but he has managed to survive many of his 
detractors and slanderers, and there can be little doubt 
that the stories told against him and his charming and 
once regally beautiful spouse should be taken with more 
than the proverbial modest grain of salt. The worst and 
least credible story told against him is that he robbed the 
funds subscribed by the people for the pious purpose of 
erecting a church on the spot where his unhappy father 
was murdered. As President of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, he was made chairman of the committee which had 
charge of the building. Unfortunately the secretary of 
this committee was suspected of embezzling the moneys 
that flowed into its coffers, and it was maintained that 
this could not have been done without the connivance 
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of the Grand Duke. Alexander in. instituted an 
by Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, the Minister of the 
a man of great wealth and of ancient lineage ; Count 
rinski, one of the most upright and conscientious of the 
great nobles of Russia ; and Count SheremeytiefT, one of 
the wealthiest, most distinguished, and most cultured 
of the grands seigneurs of the empire. These absolutely 
impartial judges came to the conclusion that at the worst 
the Grand Duke had been guilty of the unbusiness-Uke 
carelessness which was but to be expected from one 
in his position. For all that, the Emperor vented his 
wrath upon his brother, and let him feel the pains of his 
Imperial disfavour for some httle time afterwards. Vladi- 
mir has certainly been unfortunate, for under the present 
Emperor he has also had an unpleasant incident in connec- 
tion with the marriage of his son with his cousin, in defiance 
of the rules of the Greek Orthodox Church, which includes 
cousins in its table of kindred and affinity with whom 
marriage is forbidden. His son Cyril, after having shown 
an example which other Grand Dukes were not swift 
to follow, of patriotism and conspicuous courage in the 
Russo-Japanese War, was exiled and disgraced, his name 
being expunged from the list of Grand Dukes for having 
impiously flown in the face of his Church. The veteran 
Vladimir is believed to have had a tremendous scene 
with the Emperor in consequence, to have resigned all his 
appointments, and even torn his decorations from his 
chest and thrown them almost in the Emperor's face. 
sajnng that he did not wish to serve a master who was 
capable of treating his servants as his son had been treated. 
Even this episode, if it ever occurred, has been forgiven 
and forgotten, and the Vladimirs are again in favour. 

Much of the Grand Duke Vladimir's success at Court 
he undoubtedly owes to his wife, the Grand Duchess 
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Maria Pavlovna, whose splendid gifts and great beauty 
have made her so many friends that she can afford to 
treat with scorn and contempt her powerful enemies and 
detractors, of which she has not a few. Samson-Him- 
melsticma, who champions her cause, is compelled to 
admit that " it would be difficult to say positively whether 
Maria Pavlovna always takes the right course from a 
social point of view. It is a matter of fact," he con- 
tinues, " that she shows tact in defending her married 
position without injuring herself, that her relations with 
the Imperial family are entirely satisfactory, and that 
she has been able to make herself respected even in those 
quarters where nothing but malevolence was shown her. 
But with all these advantages one has to suffer. Persons 
of princely rank are more harshly judged than ordinary 
mortals if they are real personalities, and differentiate 
themselves as such from the nonentities who enjoy popular 
favour because they regard swimming with the stream 
as the essence of all wisdom." 

Count Paul Vasili explains a little more explicitly the 
reasons of her unpopularity. " She hates," he says, " every- 
thing that is Russi.m, and has remained German at the 
bottom of her heart." He accuses her of levity, but not of 
frivolity, and adds : " Her numerous sojourns in Paris have 
removed her German awkwardness, but they have also 
developed certain traits of character which do not accord 
with her rank. The Grand Duchess does not know how 
to behave, dress, or enjoy herself as a Grand Duchess ; 
hke all Germans, she ceased to be a great lady as soon 
as she threw off the prejudices in which slie had been 
brought up." Count Vasili then makes innuendoes which 
have found frequent echoes in St. Petersburg society, 
but for which the only justification are the vaguest 
rumours. There are stories of officers of the Guards who 
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have ruined and shot themselves because of their love 
for her, but assuredly the Grand Duchess cannot be blamed 
for the foolishness of these young men. Count Vasili 
pretends that the Grand Duchess's roulette parties had 
given great displeasure in the most exalted circles, and 
that the prevalent tone had a demoralising effect on all 
who frequented them. In Russia, where gambling is more 
than a passion, but rather a habit of which the victims 
are incapable of freeing themselves even for a single day, 
this accusation seems somewhat absurd. 

■ Count Vasih is on surer ground when speaking of the 
Grand Duke Alexis, that good-humoured sailor who prefers 
to conduct his nautical manojuvres at Monte Carlo or Paris, 
and is the hero of more stories than would fill a library 
of modem Decamerons and gallant adventures. Count 
Vasili says very wittily that when he is in Paris the Grand 
Duke Alexis beguiles himself with the behef that nobody 
knows what he is doing. A very good-natured, unso- 
phisticated, and straightforward Jack Tar, the Grand 
Duke's life has been unfortunately spoiled by an unhappy 
attachment to one of the most remarkable women of the 
grand-ducal set, the beautiful, fascinating, irresistible sister 
of General Skobelefi, whose erratic temperament she shared. 
This lady, described by Coimt Vasili as " la belle Comtesse 
Beauhamais," was the wife of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
son of Maximilian, who married the Grand Duchess Marie, 
daughter of Nicholas I. and the grandson of Eugene 
Beauhamais, stepson of Napoleon i. and vice- King of Italy. 
" 2enaida or Zina Beauhamais, as she is habitually called, 
is incontestably," says Count Vasili, "one of the most 
superb persons who have ever beautified this terrestrial 
stage. Very much admired, but envied still more as much 
on account of her charms as for her brilliant marriage, 
she belongs to the category of women predestined from 
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all eternity to get themselves talked about. Very ambi- 
tious, devoid of prejudices and scruples, and possessed of 
an almost royal indifference to the tittle-tattle of gossip- 
mongers, she flaunts openly the things which people 
usually endeavour to keep secret, and in her arrogant 
pride seems to defy calumny and compel it to be silent. 
She is a being who intoxicates." Samson-Himmelstiema 
tries to discredit the allegations of the mysterious Vasili, 
but visitors to the Riviera who are old enough to remember 
her phenomenal beauty will need no confirmation of his 
statement. Now that both she and her complacent 
husband are no more, there can be no harm in repeating a 
story which, if not true, at least reflects the popular view 
in St. Petersburg of her relations with the Grand Duke 
Alexis. The tale-bearers of the Russian capital relate 
that on one occasion, when the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
returned home late from the club where he loved his game 
of cards, he found the marital chamber locked against him, 
and proceeded to knock and to insist on being let in, 
creating quite a disturbance. Thereupon, so runs the 
legend, the door was opened, and the herculean Alexis 
came forth, administered a sound thrashing, and kicked 
the injured husband downstairs, where he was constrained 
to spend the rest of the night sleeping on his study sofa. 
The next day the outraged Duke, smarting from the 
moral and physical indignities which had been put upon 
him, went straight to the Emperor Alexander iii. to com- 
plain of his treatment. That sapient monarch, whose 
common sense was only equalled by his aversion to putting 
himself out, quietly replied that if the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg was incapable of managing his wife himself he must 
not expect others to assist him to do so ; and that in any 
case he. the Emperor, would stand no nonsense and 
have no scandals, more especially no sensational divorce 
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cases. So the Duke of Leuchtenberg returned to his 
residence and prudently, from henceforth, spent his nights 
in his study. Whether this story be true or false, to the 
outside world this grand-ducal menage-d-lrois appeared to 
be most happy and harmonious, and at any rate the Grand 
Duke Alexis never married. 

Another story told of the reign of Alexander ill. is 
typical, whether true or not, of the estimation in which the 
Grand Dukes were held. At that time the best restaurant 
in St. Petersburg was the one owned by the famous Cut>at. 
One evening after the theatres a jovial party of Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses proceeded to supper in a 
cabinet partictdier of this elegant establishment. During 
supper one of the Grand Duchesses present heard voices in 
the adjoining cabinet, and fancied she recognised amongst 
them that of a French actor who has since become famous, 
for which reason his name is here suppressed. A waiter 
was sent for. and asked whether this French actor was 
indeed present, in which case it was the Grand Duchess's 
pleasure to see him. The French actor was entertaining a 
rather mixed party of male and female Bohemians, but 
presented himself to the Imperial personages who had 
summoned him, and with whom he was on terms of respect- 
ful friendship. The Grand Duchess who had sent for him, 
on learning that he had amusing people to supper, insisted 
on their joining. This the Frenchman protested to be 
impossible. Curiosity was now excited. He was asked 
how these people behaved, one thing led to another ; before 
he knew it the unfortunate Frenchman, egged on by the 
malicious Grand Duchess, and possibly flushed with wine, 
transgressed the laws of decorum. According to one 
version, when asked how he behaved in the company of 
the ladies in the next room, he refused to reply until he 
was pressed to give an ocular demonstration, and, com- 
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pletely forgetting in whose company he was, he is said to 
have put his arm round the waist of this beautiful Imperial 
lady and even kissed her. The Grand Dnkes, who had been 
fretting and fuming at this scene lor some time, lost their 
sell-control, and proceeded to thrash the actor, whose cries 
attracted his friends next door. These now forced their 
way into the apartment to rescue their host, the fracas 
became general, all the occupants of the various cabinets 
joined in the fray and took opposite sides. Chairs, tables, 
looking-glasses, etc., were smashed, and a scene of indes- 
cribable confusion ensued, while Cubat was quite unable 
to restore tranquiUity, He therefore sent post haste for 
General Gresser, the iron Prefect of St. Petersburg, before 
whom even Grand Dukes trembled. By his timely arrival 
thedisturbancewasquelled,but the next day General Gresser 
thought it his duty to report the incident to the Emperor, 
who gave his rackety relatives a piece of his mind. There 
may of course be absolutely no truth in this story, but it 
is nevertheless remarkable that the French actor left St, 
Petersburg very soon afterwards, and that Cubat closed his 
restaurant and migrated to Paris, where he opened an 
establishment in the Avenue des Champs Elystes in the 
celebrated house of Mme de Paiva, which is now the 
English Club. It was not until after the death of Alex- 
ander in. that he ventured to return to St. Petersburg. 

The stories told of the Grand Duke Serge are less 
savoury, and are void of humour. There was always 
something pathetic and tragic about this unfortunate 
Prince's face; he wore a haggard, haunted, frightened look 
which seemed to betray a premonition of the tragic fate in 
store for him. It is safe to say that he was the least 
popular of the Grand Dukes, and that the general feeling 
towards his charming and amiable consort, the sister of 
the present Empress, was one of pity that she should be 
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married to such a man, who had been singled out from 
among all the other Grand Dukes by the scandal-mongers 
of St. Petersburg for general execration, and reputed, by 
universal consent, to be the victim of immentionable 
vices. 

In strange contradiction of the stories retailed about 
him, he was a man of austere piety, who was undoubtedly 
anxious to act conscientiously in the performance of his 
duty, and manifested, as Governor-General of Moscow, a 
Haroun al-Ratschid kind of activity in going about amongst 
the people, personally inspecting the bread and other food 
subject to official examination, and inquiring into and 
righting abuses. He would spy out fraudulent weights and 
mcELSures, and generally ferret out grievances, going about 
the town disguised as a private individual. Of late years, 
however, he seemed to grow more and more austere, and 
his mind, which must always have been abnormal, if the 
charges made against him were true, succumbed to a species 
of religious mania with a leaning towards fanaticism and 
persecution. It was he who is supposed to have inspired 
the repressive measures which found such favour under 
Plehve, and the policy of stirring up discontent among the 
workmen with a view to discovering and arresting the 
revolutionary ringleaders. There can be little doubt that 
this policy, whoever may have been responsible for it, was 
the predisposing factor in that political and social impasse 
in which Russia finds herself to-day. 

The Grand Duke Serge, who, besides being a devout 
and rigorously strict member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, was also an ardent archaeologist, for which reason 
he had always desired to be Governor-General of the 
ancient and historic original capital of Russia, a wish 
shared by bis wife, who greatly admired the picturesque 
surroundings of Moscow, and especially the beautiful 
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estate of Archangel, where her brother-in-law, the Grand 
Duke Paul, was at one time resident. 

On one occasion, when the ArchEeological Congress 
held a meeting at Moscow, with the Grand Duke Serge, 
who was still an aspirant for the coveted post of Governor- 
General, in the chair, he had, at the official banquet to the 
members of the Congress, to propose a toast to the town 
of Moscow, and in the course of his speech he took occasion 
to say that he knew no town in which he would rather 
live. The courtly and ancient Governor-General, Prince 
Dolgoroukoff , who was so old that it was maintained that 
there never had existed since the days of Methuselah 
anybody older thein he, and who wore an immaculate brown 
wig, dyed his moustache, rouged his cheeks, was supported 
by stays, and was one of the most accomplished rouds of a 
school as extinct as the dodo, replied with delightful though 
pathetic irony, in returning thanks for the toast, that 
there was no town which he would not sooner die in. 

The poor old man, who in spite of his many foibles had 
also some sterling qualities, and was greatly beloved, was 
not permitted to end his days in the manner he had so 
tactfully pleaded for in this speech, but was superseded by 
the impatient Grand Duke shortly afterwards, and died 
several years later. 

It is of this Prince Dolgoroukoff, who dyed his moustache, 
that many amusing stories are told. 

On one occasion he was recommended a new hair dye for 
his moustache, but. his valet not understanding its apphca- 
tion, the result was most inconvenient. Instead of turning 
a pleasant brown colour the moustache became a fierce 
bright green. Unable to get rid of this horrible and 
unnatural verdure, the unfortunate Governor-General had 
to take to his bed and wait until " these calamities had 
passed." In the meantime the Emperor had occasion to 
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Of the oIlKr Grand DoJces. ficriaps the Grand Dnlce 
Alexander Hicfaadovitdi, who married the Grand Docfaess 
Xenta, mtcr of the preient Emperor, and the Grand Dake 
Nicholas, junior, are the two who have been most to the 
fore of late and have ^ven most promise. The &rst, vbo 
b a lailor, manifested considerate energy at one time. 
cspeciaDy in connection with the mercantile Sect ; political 
influences have of late, howe\-er, been at work which led 
him to realise the prudence of keeping himself more in the 
background for the present. There is ne\'ertheless a 
general belief that this Grand Duke may yet be heard of 
lome day. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, junior, is a conscientious 
•oldier and martinet, concerning whose military genius 
there are conflicting opinions. He has been reproached 
with conducting impossible theatrical sham-fights, but 
the sam<! charge has been brought against the German 
Emperor, who is far from being a dilettante in matters 
miUtary. 

In 1886 Alexander in. promulgated a decree the 
object of which is to put a limit to the indefinite propa- 
gation of Grand Dukes. According to this decree the title 
of Gnmd Dulte may be borne by the children and grand- 
children of an Empeior, great-grandchildren becoming 
simply Princes of the Imperial blood with the title of 
Highness, while their descendants become Serene High- 
t only. 

all the Grand Dukes without exception it may 
, that they are in the unfortunate predicament 
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of being sure to call down popular criticism and general 
dislike, no matter what they do. Born to exalted positions 
in which they are expected to manifest exceptional qualities 
of leadership, industry, and knowledge, they nevertheless 
do not receive the kind of education requisite to fit them 
for their duties. Besides, they must always feel the hope- 
lessness of their case. If they show energy and ability 
they stir up animosity and ill-feeling, give rise to jealousies, 
and even excite suspicion. It is easy to represent them as 
ambitious and dangerous, — this has been the fate of Con- 
stantine Nicolaevitch, to mention only one. 

The line of least resistance is so much easier to follow. 
A life of self-indulgence and pleasure seems to be marked 
out for them inevitably, from which it would be almost 
superhuman if not impious to try to escape. 

Untrained in affairs, humoured and indulged by a crowd 
of flattering sycophants, they are often held responsible 
for the dishonesty of their servants, parasites, or subor- 
dinates. 

In a cotintry where the autocracy acts as a sort of great 
official extinguisher of all individual enterprise, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, not to say dangerous, for pwrsons, no matter 
how distinguished or illustrious, to strike out a line for 
themselves. Some of them have tried, and have been so 
disheartened and disgusted that they have abandoned 
the attempt in despair. Nevertheless it must not be 
assumed that all the Grand Dukes are necessarily depraved, 
or that ail the stories told of them are true. 

However, the autocratic form of government does 
not only make the individual enterprise of loyal subjects 
impossible, it often actually hampers and renders nugatory 
the efforts of the autocrat himself. 
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IN Felix VoIkho\-sky's notes to ilr. J, A- Morrison's 
trandation of Samson • Himmelstienia's Rttssia 
under Alexander iii. the following passage occurs : 
" Official nationalism, as it is practised nowadays in Rassia. 
is by no means a thing that ' had not been tried ' before. 
The Russian historian, Karamsin. when arguing, in his ad- 
dresses to Alexander r., against hberalism, already used the 
formula (loyalty to)- ' orthodoxy, autocracy, nationality ' 
as the basis of ' sound ' pwlicy for Russia. This formula 
was repeated by Nicholas i., and became under him an 
official one, and his whole reign was nothing but a per- 
manent attempt to carry it out in reality." 

We venture to submit that this statement, whilst 
literally true to all intents and purposes, is really most 
misleading; for Nicholas i,, as we have seen, had very 
Uttle of the Russian in him, and liad sttU less comprehen- 
sion of and sympathy with the Russian character. He was, 
in the first place, what the Germans would call " ein 
schneidiger Offizier " — a smart officer, and it was from the 
point of view of Prussian military discipline, which had 
for its motto the favourite phrase of Frederick the Great, 
" raisonir er nicht " (no arguing), that he approached the 
problem of government. His principal Ministers, as we 
have seen, were Germans, his confidants and friends were 
of the same nationality. The attempt of Nicholas i. proved 
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a failure because it lacked soul. It was not even Machi- 
avelian insincerity, but pure verbiage and formalism. 
Nicholas i. had not the faintest idea what nationalism 
impUed. But the seeds of nationalism had been sown by 
Karamsin, Pushkin, Herzen, Bakounin, and Samarin. 
The spirit was moving on the waters, though the nation as 
a nation was still without form and void. The statesman 
who introduced the reforms by which Russia was to be 
regenerated were Panslavists, but their Panslavism, 
although strictly conservative from our point of view, was 
suspected under Alexander u. of being too democratic by 
the reactionary Court cliques, who sniffed in the village 
community and the Zemstvo the elements, the first tender 
shoots, of self-government. The merit of Alexander iii. 
was that, by identifying himself with the Panslavist move- 
ment, he made it possible to revivify the conservative party, 
and put life into the old bones of reaction. Until Alex- 
ander HI. elected to become a sort of Tory-Democrat Tzar, 
the Court party and the loyal conservatives had no philo- 
sophic ideals, no intelligent motif. The principle of growth, 
of development along logical lines, was denied them. The 
whole duty of man consisted in doing the will of the 
Emperor, and the whole duty of the Emperor consisted in 
managing his empire, governing. He maintained order, 
inquired into abuses, and was a father to his people ; but 
he had no philosophy of government, at the back of his head 
he did not admit of such a theory. The maxim of the 
Emperors of Russia was identical with that of Frederick the 
Great : " raisonirernicht." 

But Alexander iii. appeared at least to accept a theory, 
his conduct exhibited a consistent bias in one definite 
direction, and that was the glorification of barbarism, the 
apotheosis of that nostalgic de la bone to which we have re- 
ferred, that determination to take up the Russian peasant. 
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with his manners, his customs, his mode of thought, and 
place him on a f)edestal, as the ideal to follow and imitate. 
All foreign ways were anathema; they were of the devil, 
and led to revolution and anarchy. In the Russian pea- 
sant lay the true salvation of the State, and a sort of demo- 
cratic autocracy was the goal towards which ruler and 
people should steer. Moreover, to carry out this pro- 
gramme it was necessary to employ Russian instruments. 
The sacred labour of evolving and building up the perfect 
Panslavist State could not be intrusted to the defiling 
hands of the infidel foreigner. One race, one creed, one 
Tzar was to be the battle-cry, and the pious work of achiev- 
ing this noble national ideal must be confided to Russians. 
It was a grand conception which appealed to the imagina- 
tion of all, a splendid patriotism which was to consohdate 
the Slavonic races under the flag of Russia, that flag which 
was destined to be carried triumphantly over the entire 
world. Instead of being surrounded by aliens and denation- 
alised Russians, who half despised and half apologised for 
their country, the Emperor stood at the head of a devoted 
band of ardent patriots, who were ready to go to the stake 
proclaiming their loyalty to their Tzar, and who gloried 
in their country. There were many dangers in the move- 
ment, dangers which were not foreseen at the time, under 
a strong-willed, moderating Emperor hke Alexander iii., 
who would not be driven by chauvinists or anybody else. 
Apart altogether, however, from the international aspects 
of the movement, insidious dangers lurked in the home 
and internal policy involved. Perfectly consciously, and 
with a cynical indifference begotten of ignorance, Alex- 
ander HI. was setting back the clock of Russian progress; 
nor could he have been expected to know how grave the 
consequences of that policy would be. For two hundred 
years Russia had been steadily trying to become civilised ; 
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she had joined the comity of nations, she had been Europe- 
anised, and just as she was on the point of adopting the 
last remaining feature of modern European civilisation, 
self-government, she was thrust back into something very 
much akin to barbarism. Alexander 111. brutalised his 
country, he precipitated it into the Middle Ages. The 
refinement and culture of the St. Petersburg Court under 
Alexander 11. was contemned by his successor; people 
emulated the appearance and aped the manners of the 
peasant, to please the new Emperor. Society became dull 
and gross. The gaieties and elegant amusements of the 
old regime were no more the fashion. A sort of mediaeval 
gloom fell over the capital. People were afraid to enjoy 
themselves in the old way, for fear of being regarded as 
unpatriotic. Material prosperity, practical aims, were 
justiliable, but intellectual culture was at a discount. 
Somehow life became vulgarised. People ceased to take 
an interest in arts and sciences, and lived only for material 
prosperity. The Court was httle more than a name ; there 
was no social barometer, no load-star, no intellectuality, 
and no smartness : La Russie s'encannaillail. 

Wliile the Emperor Alexander ni. deserves some portion 
of the blame attaching to those who brought about this 
deplorable state of things which has led Russia to her 
present decadent condition, he can claim but a very small 
share of the praise which is due to the remarkable men 
who succeeded in pulling Russia together, and saving her 
from the slough of Nihilism into which she was fast sinking. 
It was not he who devised the national policy which guided 
him ; it was not he who discovered his own theory of 
government. He was brought in contact with the specul- 
ative philosophers of this school, and had the clearness 
of insight to consent to become their official leader ; but as 
soon as he had made a party and a political force of them 
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he set to work, immediately after he ascended the throne, 
to detract from their importance, and he gradually suc- 
ceeded in taking the wind out of their sails. If the old 
ideal and ecstatic Panslavism of the nineteenth century 
is dead to-day this is largely due to Alexander in., who 
made it impossible. Panslavism as a policy is compatible 
only with lofty sentiments and efficient leadership. Through 
the ineptness of his emissaries Alexander m. estranged 
the Balkan Peninsula, and thus put an end to the dream 
of a Russian hegemony over all Slavonic States. But the 
Jew-baiting inaugurated by General Ignatieff, and con- 
tinued with inten.-als for recuperation ever since, has 
perhaps done more to discredit Panslavism and its leaders 
in the eyes of Europe than the apprehension this national 
creed inspired in the breasts of certain British, Austrian, 
and German Russophobes, who had so little confidence in 
the resisting power of Western Europe that they already 
in imagination saw the entire civilised world overrun by 
Panslavist hordes. While Panslavism was an unknown 
quantity and an abstract theory, it excited the fears of the 
East and West alike, but as soon as it received oSicial 
recognition and manifested its impotence it became the 
object of universal contempt, and its own disciples were 
amongst the first to disown it. It has served a very 
useful purpose, inasmuch as it has given Russia a national 
ideal, and brought her nearer to constitutionalism than 
she ever was before. But Alexander iii.'s great unconscious 
achievement lies in having adopted Panslavism as an 
official working theory ; he thereby exposed its absurdity 
and made it ridiculous, and thus saved Russia infinite 
trouble and disappointment. 

The evolution of the official form of Panslavism is 
somewhat interesting. Contrary to the accepted notion, 
it was M. Katkoff, and not M. Pobedonostzeff, who first 
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inspired it. Katkoff was one of the most remarkable 
products of the nineteenth century in Russia. Without 
means and without influence, he commenced life as the 
friend of Bakounin in Moscow, and later shared chambers 
with him in Berlin, where the two ardent opponents of the 
autocracy studied Hegelianism, Tourguenieff, with his 
remarkably keen insight into character, took an early 
dislike to him, but although Katkofi was not popular he 
gained a reputation for hard work. On his return to 
Russia he soon obtained a lectureship at the University 
of Moscow, married a wealthy and titled lady, and became 
a person of importance. In Moscow he joined forces with 
Leontieff, a hunchback of phenomenal abihty. In con- 
junction with him he brought out a review, the Russki 
Veslnik. and then in a very ingenious manner succeeded 
in obtaining possession by a legal quibble of the official 
gazette of the University, to.become famous as the Moscow 
Gazette. By this time Katkoff, of whom it was said that 
while he supplied the impudence Leontieff supplied the 
brains, had formulated his national policy, and had won 
Pobedonostzeff over to it. To commemorate the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, Alexander 11. 's eldest son, Katkoff and 
Leontieff founded a High School or Lyceum, to be called 
after hira, at which the aristocracy of Russia were to be re- 
generated. The two founders were pronounced admirers at 
that time of everything English, and this Lyceum was to be 
run on what were supposed to be English public school lines, 
the prominence given to classics and athletics being its most 
salient features. The Grand Duke Alexander, the future 
Emperor, was induced to become its patron, and from this 
time may be said to date the active nationalism of Alex- 
ander in. Katkoff, who had formerly posed as an advanced 
liberal, even a Nihilist, and was saturated with Hegelianism, 
had really but one object in life, and that was to get on. 
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He saw that a man who could formulate a rational and con> 
servative philosophy for the loyal subjects of the autocracy, 
and as an antidote to Nihilism, would find the philosopher's 
stone ; and so, much to the disgust of his former friends 
and associates, and especially of the professors of the 
University, who found themselves preached at in their own 
organ, he rapidly converted the Moscow Gazette into a 
party organ, and developed in its columns the tenets of 
his, or rather Leontieff's, political creed. It was Katkoff 
who organised the Panslavist committees, who succeeded 
in enlisting the decorative aid of the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Count Ignatieff, and who demonstrated 
that even in police-ridden Russia the Press could become a 
power. 

In the cold analytical mind of Pobedonostzeff the views 
of KatkofT and Leontieff bore strange fruit, not altogether 
one would imagine to the taste of the latter. This legal 
luminary, who had been the tutor of the Grand Duke, 
and became the Attorney-General to the Holy Synod, in 
this manner virtually acquiring the management of that 
body, was a man of humble origin but remarkable intellect. 
His views on most subjects have been made familiar to 
the English public by a translation by Mr. Robert Crozier 
Long of his Reftedions of a Russian Statesman, duly intro- 
duced by a preface from the able pen of Mme Olga de 
Novikoff, that gifted lady who was herself so intimately 
associated with the national movement. The extra- 
ordinary medievalism of this remarkable man, whose 
influence on Russia was far less baneful than people have 
been led to believe, is symptomatic of the movement he 
represented. For instance, he thus discourses on Church 
and State : " The Church must be separated from the 
State, we are told. These are only words expressing no 
distinct idea, for the word separation may express many 
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things. . . . We are told that this separation is to be 
understood in the widest sense. Able and learned men 
define It thus : the State has no concern with the Church, 
or the Church with the State. Thus humanity is to 
revolve in two great circles. In one circle will be the body, 
in the other the soul ; and between these circles will be 
a void as between heaven and earth. But this is impos- 
sible. The body cannot separate itself from its soul, — 
soul and body live a single life." 

The following inimitable passage on democracy is equally 
delightful : 

" What is this freedom by which so many minds are 
agitated, which inspires so many insensate actions, so 
many wild speeches, which leads the people so often to 
misfortune ? In the democratic sense of the word, free- 
dom is the right of political power, or, to express it other- 
wise, the right to participate in the government of the 
State. This universal aspiration for a share in govern- 
ment has no constant limitations, and seeks no definite 
issue, but incessantly extends, so that we might apply 
to it the words of the ancient poet about dropsy, crescit 
indulgens sibt. For ever extending its base, the new 
democracy now aspires to universal suffrage, — a fatal error, 
and one of the most remarkable in the history of man- 
kind. By this means the political power so passionately 
demanded by democracy would be shattered into a number 
of infinitesimal bits, of which each citizen acquires a 
single one. ... In a democracy the real rulers are the 
dexterous manipulators of votes, with their placemen, the 
mechanics who so skilfully operate the hidden string 
which move the puppets in the arena of democratic 
elections." 

Talking of parUamentary government, he says naively : 
" It is terrible to think of our condition if destiny had sent 
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us the fatal gift — an all-Russian Parliament ! But that 
will never be," 

But perhaps the best passage in this remarkable book 
has reference to the Press. He says : " Any vagabond 
babbler or unacknowledged genius, any enterprising 
tradesman, with his own money or with the money of 
others, may found a newspaper, even a great newspaper. 
He may attract a host of writers and feuilletonists, ready 
to deUver judgment on any subject at a moment's notice ; 
he may hire iUiterate reporters to keep him supplied with 
rumours and scandals. His staff is then complete. From 
that day he sits in judgment on all the world, — on ministers 
and administrators, on literature and art, on finance and 
industry. It is true that the new journal becomes a power 
only when it circulates among the public. . . . The 
healthy taste of the public is not to be relied upon. The 
great mass of readers, idlers for the most part, is ruled 
less by a few healthy instincts than by a base and despic- 
able hankering for idle amusement ; and the support of 
the people may be secured by any editor who provides 
for the satisfaction of these hankerings, for the love of 
scandal, and for intellectual pruriency of the basest 
kind." 

No wonder that Mr. Stead in his Truth about Russia 
should have called M. PobedonostzeH the black Tzar of 
Russia, and similar as opprobrious epithets that he could lay 
his pen on. We are, however, inclined to think that the 
active interference of M. PobedonostzeflE in affairs of State 
has been much exaggerated, and that he was rather a 
conscientious and honourable man whose chief fault was 
that he was born in the nineteenth century. 

Very different from this irreconcilable was the famous 
Count Ignatieff, whom it has become the fashion to call 
the father of lies, and who in appearance resembled notbing 
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so much as one ol those perpetually smiling and nodding 
p)orcelain effigies of a Chinese mandarin. Indeed, it was 
in China that the Count first made a great name. As 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople he succeeded in 
attracting the hostility of nearly all the diplomatists of 
Europe, a happy knack which seems to have been the special 
gift of all Panslavists, and later he became Minister of 
the Interior. His fall was as rapid and inexplicable as his 
rise ; its cause was only known to those in the immediate 
entourage of the Emperor, to whom it appeared natural 
and reasonable. The story goes that when the present 
Emperor Nicholas 11. was, as a small boy, made Ataman 
of the Cossacks, a distinction usually conferred on the 
Casarevitch, Count Ignatieff, in a sort of fatuous Pan- 
slavistic intoxication, publicly, in the presence of a great 
concourse of Cossacks and people generally, extended his 
hands over the head of the young Prince, and blessed him 
in the name of the Russian nation, not to say the Slavonic 
race. This was all the more tactless when it is remem- 
bered that the Emperor and Empress assisted at the 
ceremony, which was indeed primarily conducted by the 
Tzar. Alexander iii. was not the man to stand that sort 
of thing. In an autocratic country, if there are any 
blessings to be bestowed, it is obviously the function of 
the autocrat to bestow them ; nor could he tolerate for a 
moment a subject arrogating to himself in his presence 
any of the attributes or powers of autocracy. The fall of 
Ignatieff was characteristic of himself and of his master. 
Alexander iii. allowed hira every latitude up to a certain 
point, the moment he went beyond the limits which his 
position as a subject prescribed he was promptly " called 
down," as our American cousins idiomatically express it. 

Count Paul Vasili has most happily hit off the character 
of Count Ignatieff. 
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Daring my sojourn in Constantinople," he says, " I 
had frequent opportnnities of observing him and of stadying 
weak points, and I have gradually obtained the con- 
viction that Count Ignatieff's principal fault b his extreme 
fatuousness, his self-complacency. He «-ill not admit in 
his innermost soul that he could possibly make a mistake, 
and this has impelled him to pile he on lie, and to so 
entrench himself behind a breastwork of dissimulation and 
intrigue that he has become powerless to extricate hirasell 
from the meshes of compUcations which he has constructed 
with his own hands. The aim of his life is to prove his 
adroitness to the world. He is ambitious, energetic, and 
cunning, but not by nature or character. His cunning 
is the product of circumstances, and still more the fruit 
of his fertile imagination, which leads him to regard as 
real the fantastic chimeras to which he is prone. I am 
con^ced that he frequently believes he is telling the truth 
when he is really lying like a dentist. He is a splendid 
speaker, who, in his anxiety to inspire confidence, has 
ended, on the contrary, by awakening the mistrust of all 
those with whom he has had relations. He has few 
principles, and perhaps too much iinesse. He is of the 
opinion that all is fair in politics as long as he gains his 
object, but he is not a bad man, and he has real ability." 

After lauding his diplomacy. Count Vasili exposes the 
futilities of his administration of the Department of the 
Interior, shows how he tried to please all parties, and 
even attempted secretly to set the Nihilists by the ears ; 
he spoke much, but as he had no logical sequence of ideas, 
no force of will, and no sincere love of work, he allowed 
things " to sUde," raised a crowd of questions which he 
was unable to solve ; besides, owing to his weakness of 
character, his inability to refuse anybody anything, he got 
himself into a veritable quagmire of complications, lust 
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his head, sought refuge in intrigues, and was finally un- 
masked and disgraced. 

According to Count Vasili, there did not exist on the 
face of this globe a more ambitious woman than the 
Countess Ignatieff, whose love of power was akin to greed. 
" This proud woman, who played the part of a queen at 
Constantinople, has been unable to descend with dignity 
from her throne ; her feet are still instinctively feeling 
for the steps. There must be abyssmal depths of despair 
in the soul of that Countess, whose whole life has been 
passed in pushing on her husband, in encouraging hira to 
continue in the path he was pursuing, and in trying to 
raise him higher and liigher day by day." He describes 
her as a woman of lofty mind, irresistible for some, anti- 
pathetic to others ; with manners more courteous than 
affable, and deficient in the art of setting people at their 
ease. 

While Count Vasili praises Ignatieft's diplomacy, and 
says that while some accused him of cynicism, others 
acknowledged the loftiness of liis mind, he nevertheless 
admits that it was he who introduced into Russia that 
anarchical state of affairs which converted the law of the 
country into a dead letter, and substituted disorder and 
violence for respect of authority. 

The system of government by pogrom tempered by 
martial law dates back to him. It is he who really 
invented, or at least adopted, anti-semitism as a sort of 
safety-valve. The idea being that it was safer to allow 
the lower classes to vent their love of disorder, insurrection, 
and pillage on the Jews than on the Government and its 
supporters, a fallacy which has borne the most bitter fruit, 
and to wliich may be attributed in a very large measure, 
if not entirely, the lawlessness which is to-day the most 
disquieting feature of Russia. 
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Anyone desirous of convincing himseli of the shallow 
insincerity of this overrated diplomatist, whom Russians 
have called a mountebank and not a statesman, will find 
satisfactory proof in Mr. Charles Lowe's Life of Alex- 
ander HI., in which we have failed to find a story Mr. 
Lowe used to tell of Field-Marshal Count Moltke at the 
coronation of the subject of his book. The aged warrior 
was much interested to see how the various Central Asian 
tributary khans and potentates arrived armed to the 
teeth, and marvelled especially at the number of pistols 
and daggers which they carried in their belts. He in- 
quired through an interpreter whether they were loaded, 
and was told in reply that they would be no use if they 
were not. Hereupon Moltke is said to have exclaimed : 
" These are the first really serious people that I have 
ever met ! " It is to be feared that the main defect in 
Count Ignatieff's character was his want of seriousness, 
— his pistols, though they may have looked very deadly, 
were never really loaded. 

A very different person was Count Tolstoy, not the 
novelist but the statesman, who was Minister of Education 
for a period under Alexander II., and succeeded Ignatieff 
as Minister of Interior under Alexander in., dying in 
harness after having done more to plunge Russia back 
into the Middle Ages than any other statesman or thinker. 

For a vivid character sketch of Count Tolstoy we must 
again have recourse to extracts from Count Paul Vasili's 
entertaining book. He says : " Count Tolstoy is not one 
of those who can seize at once all the possible consequences 
of any given fact, nor, more especially, one who cares 
how his intentions are interpreted. He goes on straight 
in front, looking neither to the right nor to the left. He 
is what I call a statesman with ear-flaps. From having 
continually but one aim in view he has lost sight of all 
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the parallel lines. ... He is energetic, straightforward, 
and honest, but at the same time narrow, full of pre- 
judices, never impartial, a believer in red-tape and the 
tricks of office ; in a word, a typical official, who has never 
held between his fingers the realities of life, but who 
believes they can be guided by the pen, and that they 
will conform to the exigencies of a decree or a report. 
Of external administration he has no knowledge whatever 
as regards practice, but it is theoretically remarkable. 
He is a minister of the study, who sees nothing beyond 
the four walls of his room. With regard to foreign affairs, 
he has but little initiative, and his mind is not tmld enough 
to allow him to dare to support the policy of his con- 
victions, that is to say, to urge the advantages of an 
alliance with France and the necessity of extirpating the 
German element from the empire. But such as he is. 
Count Tolstoy, in spite of his meannesses and notwith- 
standing his animosities, which often lead him to persecute 
as enemies of the State his personal adversaries, represents 
none the less in Russia the principles of order, authority, 
and determination, which had for some time disappeared 
from the government. Very calm, always quiet, never 
losing his self-control, he knows how to set to work, and 
how to finish what he has begun. He is unbending and 
unjnelding. His despotism is excessive, sometimes absurd ; 
his severity has no limit. He has neither vanity nor 
ambition ; whatever he undertakes he does from a sense 
of duty, for the glory of God and the benefit of the nation. 
He has at once the faith and the superstition which are 
the dominant note in the character of the Slav races, but 
he has none cf their enthusiasm, he does not understand 
their exaltation. He is a mathematician grafted on a 
tyrant." 

Count Tolstoy distinguished himself at the Ministry 
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of Edtication by rendering nugatory all the educational 
reforms of Alexander it., and espedalty by ondermining 
the aatonomy, on the Gennan model, of the universities. 
He curbed the independent spirit of the fwofessors, and 
succeeded in lowering everywhere the educational standard 
of the country, for he considered that the educated classes 
were over-educated, and, seeing that they were prevented 
from putting their knowledge and culture to practical 
use, his Ic^c was unassailable. The Universities of Russia 
were but breeding-grounds of discontent, for the simple 
reason that the yoimg men who were being taught to 
think within their walls were simultaneously made to 
understand that, outside those walb, all independent 
thought was prohibited. Count Tolstoy was at least con- 
sistent ; he endeavoured to nip all manifestations of indi- 
vidual and unofficial manifestations of mentality in the 
bud, and he was so successful, and his system has borne 
such excellent fruit, that to-day the nations of Europe raise 
theii bands in mute astonishment at the condition of the 
country, and know not what to marvel at most, the general 
state of anarchy or the general backwardness and be- 
nightedness of that Slavonic race which was to regenerate 
the world, and the members of which seem at present 
engaged principally in murdering each other. 

When Count Tolstoy succeeded to the Ministry of 
the Interior he set to work with equal zeal to limit and 
circumscribe the freedom of the peasant. Here again 
his logical consistency is deserving of all praise. Just 
as it was absurd to have small educational republics, in 
the shape of autonomous Universities, in an autocratic 
State, so also was it ridiculous to allow the peasant to 
manage uncontrolled his own local affairs in his village 
community. Under Alexander ii. a system of arbitration 
of disputes as between peasants and peasants and peasants 
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and landowners had been instituted, and a class of unpaid 
Justices of the Peace called into being, whose influence 
and labours had been ennobling and dignified. These 
functionaries were regarded as too liberal -by Tolstoy, 
who maintained that the Russian peasant was still on 
too low a rung of the ladder of social evolution to be left 
without guidance, or guardianship, as the phrase ran. 
Tolstoy therefore created the Zemski Natchalnik, or Rural 
Chieftain, a salaried official who, while not directly charged 
with police duties, held an office very analogous to that of 
a Collector in India. He was recruited from the educated 
classes, preferably but not necessarily a local country 
gentleman, who was the outward and visible sign of the 
autocracy, and who, moreover, was at once recognised 
by the peasants as their enemy and " boss," whilst the 
former Justices of the Peace had been looked up to as 
impartial councillors and friends. Although the Zemski 
Natchalnik had no legal right to administer corporal 
punishment, the village elder or starosta had, and was 
completely imder his authority. In other words, the 
peasant, who had been freed from bondage to a landowner 
who was at least pecuniarily interested in keeping him 
in a state of efficiency, both economic and physical, was 
now made subservient to a Government official, without 
sentiment or compassion. It is said that this system has 
worked well in places, but the extraordinary lawlessness 
lately manifested by peasants who have burned the houses 
and stores of the local gentry, and robbed them of all they 
could carry away, does not reflect great credit on the 
influence and prestige of these bureaucratic instruments. 

Logic is the enemy of common sense, and this is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the national or Russianising 
administrative policy of Alexander iii. Count Vasili, 
speaking of Count Tolstoy, says : " It is desirable that 
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he should remain in power, because his retirement or 
death would deliver the country anew into the hands of 
German influence. There is nobody in Russia who could 
at present replace him, nobody capable of carrjong out 
a frankly Russian policy ; with none but our national 
interests at heart, and not subservient to those of foreign 
countries." 

Count Tolstoy's and Alexander iii.'s intense nationalism 
landed the country in many ridiculous positions. For 
instance, when the Chief Astronomer of the Empire, who 
had been a German, died, tlie Emperor commanded that 
his successor should not only be a Russian, but should bear 
a Russian name. To comply with the Imperial wishes 
the country was scoured for a Russian astronomer, but in- 
effectually; the only Russian astronomer who was available 
was in the first place too young, but in the second place 
he was disquaUfied by his patronymic of Kleber. There 
was no alternative but to bestow the office with its emolu- 
ments on a Russian General, who was honestly ignorant 
of the heavenly bodies, and to allow the German assistant 
under tlie former German astronomer to do the work. 
When Count Tolstoy died.Count Vasili's fears were.however, 
proved to be unfounded, and the policy of governing Russia 
by Russians and on Russian Unes has been continued. 

M. de Giers, the Emperor's Foreign Minister, who 
had been trained in the great school of Prince Gortchakoff 
and Baron Jomini, was too valuable and too self-effacing 
a statesman not to be treasured in spite of his Finnish 
origin. Perhaps, also, it may be possible that the Emperor 
found it useful to retain an unpopular servant in this 
post to bear the odium of his own pohcy of peace at any 
price. Count Vasili. who is seldom enthusiastic, has, 
however, nothing but praise for this statesman, whom he 
describes as a patriot and a man of fertile resource and 
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astuteness, concealing under an appearance of pliancy aa 
iron determination. He calls him a marvellous tactician, 
and the Turenne of diplomacy. A sceptic without cynicism, 
he was incapable of treachery or personal intrigue, but 
excelled in temporising and in dragging negotiations 
to such a length that his opponent was finally driven to 
jump into the pit which De Giers had made him dig for 
himself. Count Vasih justly praises him for his conduct 
of affairs during the Afghan imbrogho, and in the Bul- 
garian question. 

His successor. Count Lobanoff Rostovski, if he had not 
suddenly died when he did, would have proved a thoroughly 
Russian Foreign Minister, who would have ably continued 
the pohcy of Alexander in,, and was credited with a desire 
to bring about a system of alliances which should have 
had the effect of isolating England, A grand seigneur 
to the tips of his fingers, he was an accomplished diplom- 
atist, but a far better and profounder archaeologist. 

If Alexander HI. did not display the restless energy of 
his grandfather, Nicholas i., and did not attempt to run 
every department of the empire himself, he prided himself 
on his knowledge of men, and on the possession of the 
sovereign faculty of discovering and singling out merit. 
In no department did he show a more remarkable aptitude 
for selecting suitable persons than in the Department of 
Finance and Railways. Hitherto the finances of Russia 
had been wofully mismanaged by retired admiraJs and 
other similarly unsuitable and unqualified men. If 
Reutem was not brilliant, Bunge was held up to ridicule 
and scorn. The Russian Ministers of Finance, geographic- 
ally dependent on Germany, were content to remain under 
the yoke of the Berlin Bourse until a truly national Emperor 
discovered a truly national Minister of Finance in M. 
Vishnegradski, who had been but a very humble person 
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when chance threw liira in his sovereign's way. To Vish- 
negradski belongs the merit of emancipating Russian 
finance from the tutelage of BerUn, and paving the way 
to a Franco-Russian entente by wooing the aflections 
of the French investors, and opening the purse-strings 
of that thrifty nation. The Franco-Russian entente 
is based on more enduring foundations than diplomatic 
considerations or paper-made treaties. M. de Witte was 
another of Alexander in. 's discoveries; his administration 
of Russian railways was as brilliant as it was successful, 
and his later introduction — a gold currency and a gold 
reserve — placed Russian credit in a position it had never 
enjoyed before. He may have been less successful in other 
directions, but that M, de Witte was a great statesman 
no impartial critic can deny. 

Of course, Alexander iii. was not invariably lucky 
in his choice. General Anenkoff, for instance, if one is 
to credit all one hears, although he undoubtedly conferred 
great benefits on Russia by his Central Asian and Trans- 
Siberian Railways, is not supposed to have displayed in 
all his dealings that probity and disinterestedness which 
is so desirable. 

Compared, however, with his predecessors, Alexander iii. 
was well served by his ministers and officials. Together 
with his nationalism, he introduced into the coimtry a 
spirit of respectability, of self-respect, decency, and solidity, 
which did much to advance its material prosperity. 




WHEN Alexander iii. ascended the throne the con- 
dition of Russia was calculated to inspire the 
stoutest heart with misgiving and dread. The 
terrible fate of his father had cast a gloom over the country, 
and was the climax to a state of things which had been 
in existence for something like five years. Everybody 
knew that Russia was honeycombed with secret societies. 
Families were di\'ided against themselves, fathers sus- 
pected their sons, husbands their wives. Beneath the 
virgin modesty or maidenly purity was concealed a political 
exaltation or fanaticism that was at once grand, noble, 
ideal, unselfish, admirable, and foolish, impracticable, 
misguided, calamitous, deplorable. Young, dehcately 
nurtured, well-born, highly educated, wealthy giris were 
secretly inflaming the hearts and minds of immature and 
splendidly romantic young men with a love of country and 
humanity which took the shape of membership of revolu- 
tionary societies. These imprudent, vainglorious, and 
inexperienced young people became the easy prey of a 
clumsy and stupid police, were rapidly whisked off to 
prison and to Siberia without trial or hearing, on the 
denunciation often of interested parties, more frequently 
in consequence of their own blatant indiscretion. For each 
of these really harmless vapouring young demagogues 
who was captured the Government made at least twenty 
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fresh enemies by that very act. 
revolutionary party became a 
monster. 

The success of the revolutionary movement must be 
ascribed to the narrow pedantry, the want of imagination 
of the governing classes, the inflexible, unbending higher 
officials and Court party, whose whole theory of govern- 
ment had been borrowed from the maxim of the Prussian 
drill-sergeant — "raisonir er nicht." The puerile attempts 
of what were httle more than school children to play at 
political conspiracy and revolutionary plots were inordin- 
ately magnified and given an importance which they 
should never have received. The first organised Russian 
revolutionary manifestation took place in 1874 i" St. 
Petersburg, when a number of silly young men, attired 
in a red national costume, to denote the colour of their 
opinions, went on Sunday to the Kazan Cathedral, created 
a disturbance at divine service, and proceeded to dance 
the Komarinski. that national dance which Glinka had 
idealised, but which is capable of an interpretation the 
reverse of decorous or decent. 

These ridiculous and futile demonstrators were taken 
seriously, as seriously as they could possibly have taken 
themselves, and consequently an inept Government played 
mto the hands of skilful agitators, whose dupes these mis- 
guided young persons were. 

It is unnecessary here to go into all the details of 
a movement commenced under such apparently unpro- 
pitious auspices. Suffice it to say that it spread, and it 
spread in spite of its inherent foolishness mainly because, 
while on the one hand the people who were agitating 
had genuine grievances, the official recognition and 
persecution of the agitators gave them a sort of 
halo, an aureole oi martyrdom and glory which 
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appealed to the imagiiiation of young and unbalanced 

We will content ourselves with a few illustrations, 
taken from actual knowledge, of the state of things at 
the time. 

An of&cer of the artillery of the guard was suspected 
of having relations with revolutionaries ; the police conse- 
quently paid him an unexpected visit. On being sum- 
moned to open the door of his apartment he refused, 
stating as his reason that he had a lady with him whose 
honour he must defend. The police thereupon threatened 
to force their way in ; he answered by threatening to shoot 
the hrst man who dared to set foot in his apartment. 
The door was broken open, the officer fired five shots, each 
bullet finding its billet, and shot himself with the sixth, 
whilst the lady, who was a sort of Aima Karenina, and 
! the wife of a man of consequence, escaped through the 

window. 

; Another story. A young lady living with her parents, 

her father being the brother of a Minister, devoted herself 

to good works. Her father had made a fortune as an army 

contractor, and the daughter thought, probably with 

I reason, that he had enriched himself at the expense of 

I the State and the private soldier. She thereupon deter- 

I mined to make reparation. As an only child, she was the 

apple of her parents' eye, and nothing was refused her. 

She had a school for ragged children, and fed and clothed 

these poor waifa and strays. Whether this %'ery charming 

and entirely amiable and well-intentioned yoimg lady 

was really mixed up with secret societies or not, history 

will probably never disclose ; all that is known is that one 

night, to the intense grief and despair of her parents, she 

was carried off by the police, and has never been heard of 

l| from that day to this, twenty-six years ago. 

k: 
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This foolish, purblind behaWour of the authorities has 
been responsible for more revolutionaries, and for more 
sympathy with the revolutionary party, than can be cal- 
culated. So disastrous has been its effect, that the theory 
has been invented, and is still upheld, that these suicidally 
severe repressive measin^es have originated from quarters 
secretly in sympathy with the revolutionary movement, 
with a view to making the autocratic r^me so intolerable 
that finally the entire population would rebel against it. 
That state of affairs was indeed very nearly reached. 

In the meantime, while these, at most, harmless instru- 
ments of the party were captured and persecuted, the ring- 
leaders notoriously led a charmed existence and escaped. 
One lady of high position who bore an historical name 
was known to have concealed Nihilists in her bedroom 
while the pohce were on their track, and is said on some 
occasions to have actually had the audacity to invite 
the secret myrmidons of the bureaucracy to search her 
apartments if they wished. 

If we desire to understand the Revolutionary move- 
ment, we shall do best to consult the publications of the 
revolutionaries themselves, who have, with a C3mical 
frankness, laid bare their organisation and methods for 
all who care to read. 

The two most interesting and most authoritative 
writers on this subject have both chosen Enghsh for the 
vehicle of tlieir ideas, and were both intimately connected 
with the movements they write about, for which reason 
they selected this country for their place of residence. 
The first and foremost of these was undoubtedly the 
refugee who wrote and lived imder the ob\-ious pseudonym 
of Stepniak. Rumour has been busy with this remark- 
able personality, who lost his life by being run over by 
a train at a level crossing near Turnham Green some ten 
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or eleven years ago. In certain circles in London it was 
whispered with bated breath that Stepniak was really 
the murderer of General Mesentzev, that dreaded Chief 
of the Third Section, who, as he was driving one day in 
the streets of St, Petersburg, was deliberately shot by a 
young man. The assassin jumped into a sledge drawn by 
a white horse and drove off at such a pace that nobody 
was able to overtake him. That same day a sledge driven 
by a white horse was seen to leave St. Petersburg by each 
of the various gates of the capital, but all attempts at 
arresting the occupants of these sledges proved abso- 
lutely of no avail. The murderer escaped, while in Switzer- 
land there presently appeared a new member of the Russian 
colony, who went by the name of Stepniak, and whose 
capture was so ardently desired by the Russian authorities 
that even Switzerland was not supposed to be safe, and 
he came to London, where he and the lady who courage- 
ously accompanied him and shared liis fortunes lived for 
a considerable time in a quaint one-storeyed cottage in 
St. John's Wood. This dreary residence was surrounded 
by a garden, carefully guarded by watch-dogs, who gave 
loud warning on the approach of footsteps. The windows 
were protected by shutters which were bolted and barred, 
the door was securely fastened by bolts and chains, and 
there was a small peephole in it by means of which the 
occupants of the house could survey the form and features 
of any would-be intruder before he was admitted. On 
crossing the threshold the visitor was made aware that 
the host and hostess were armed to the teeth, and prepared 
to sell their hves dearly. There was nothing theatrical 
about all this. It was the result of a genuine fear of 
being kidnapped. Mme Stepniak was a lady whose 
aristocratic features, distinguished, and strikingly beautiful 
and well-cared-for hands, were in remarkable contrast with 
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the severe stmpbdtycrf ber dress, wfatcb spoke of stiaitened 

means. It was impossiMc to be in tbe society of this 
distingnished coafle witbont bemg struck by tbeir extn- 
ordinary inteOigeiice, exc ep ti onally wide cnltnre, and 
general Fefioeiaent. A visit to their house in^UiUy 
revealed their tenets, for th ei r life was arranged in om- 
fonnity with tbe regulations Laid down by Tcbemistcdie£Es]d, 
the hi^ priest and apostle of modem Nihilism, in his 
Tekio Dyelatj (What shall be done ?). 

This remarkable man, Stepoiak, who was recognised 
and acknowledged by tbe Russiaa refugees in London as a 
prominent worker in tbe cause, if not the leader of the 
movement, has left behind him several instructive and 
fairly accurate works, of which the best known are Umder- 
grtmiid Russia, first published in Italian, and Russia under 
tie Tzars. 

In the first of these he gives a Wvid account of the 
revolutionary movement, which we have every reason to 
believe is without exaggeration in its facts, and, in general, 
trustworthy. He there thus describes the Re^'olutionary 
party in Russia at the time of Alexander in. : 

" Nobody has ever undertaken, and perhaps no one 
could with any certainty undertake, to calculate the 
numerical strength of this party, that is to say, of those 
who share the conWctions and the aspirations of the 
Revolutionists. All that can be said is, that it is a ^-ery 
large party, and that, at the present moment {1883), it 
numbers hundreds of thousands, perhaps even millions of 
men, disseminated everywhere. This mass of people, 
which might be called the ' Revolutionary Nation,' does 
not, however, take a direct part in the struggle. It intrusts 
its interests and its honour, its hatred and its vengeance, 
to those who make the Revolution their sole and exclusive 
occupation ; for, under the conditions existing in Russia, 
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people cannot remain as ordinary citizens and devote 
themselves at the same time to Socialism and the Re- 
volution. The real Revolutionary party, or rather the 
militant organisation, is recniited from among this class of 
Revolutionary leaders. This organisation is hmited. Nay 
more it always has been, and will always be, wliile the 
present conditions of the struggle last : this is a confession I 
have no hesitation in making, and it may serve the reader 
as an illustration of my sincerity. In Russia the struggle 
is entirely and exclusively carried on by means of con- 
spiracies. Machiavelli is right when he says with respect 
to all secret societies, that ' the many ruin them.' By 
the very conditions inherent in conspiracy, the more the 
number of the affiliated increases, the greater becomes the 
danger of discovery. This is a law which, although it 
cannot be reduced to mathematical expression, is, notwith- 
standing, as indisputable as the mechanical laws. Eveiy- 
one who has belonged to any conspiracy or has read much 
on the subject, knows this, I need not, therefore, insist 
on the point. But in Russia there are some special condi- 
tions which render this law still more imperious. I speak 
of the material difhculties which have to be overcome, 
and especially of the immense expense which has to be 
incurred, in order to keep up the militant organisation." 

Stepniak then goes on to show that it is not only the 
actual plot of the day, whatever that may be, which 
needs funds, the cost of living of the revolutionaries, who 
have to be continually changing their abode and dress, 
accounts for considerable sums. He then describes how 
a small revolutionary nucleus or nidus, by a tendency 
inherent in every political secret society, extends itself, 
until it becomes unwieldy, and the police get on its track, 
and concludes ; " However great may be the partial reverse 
inflicted upon the organisation, the Govenmient can never 
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succeed in destroying it entirely. Some of it still remains 
standing, and keeps up its old traditions and connections. 
Thus, some two months after the most terrible deluge, the 
organisation is formed anew, as though nothing had 
happened ; for meanwhile a httle ' levy ' has been made ; 
fresh champions enter in place of the fallen, and the equili- 
brium being re-established between numbers and material 
means, together with discipline, the organisation remains 
intact for a while, continuing thus the struggle, momentarily 
interrupted, until, having unduly increased again, by a 
tendency unavoidable in an active society, a fresh ' deluge ' 
comes, and some more blood-letting." 

Stepniak then points out how much has been done by 
the few, and explains their success by the " almost com- 
plete isolation " of the Government. 

" Autocracy," he says, "in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century in a country in constant communication with 
Europe, when the cultivated classes receive a thoroughly 
European education, — autocracy in such a country 
is so monstrous that, except those having a personal 
interest in it, no one, certainly, can honestly defend it. 
Hence arises a covert opposition almost universal among 
all chisses of society, however little educated ; an opposition 
which, notwithstanding the rigours of the censorship and 
the arbitrary acts of administration, manifests itself in a 
manner so clear and palpable, that one must turn a deaf 
ear indeed, as the Imperial Government does, not to hear 
something about it." 

Stepniak argues that if the Government had conceded 
freedom of speech and national representation to the 
intellectual classes, they might have got public opinion 
on their side ; as it was, the struggle between it and the 
Terrorists, clandestinely assisted by society, went on, 
" If the Govermnent were not in such flagrant con- 
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tradiction with society," he maintains, " such a struggle 
would be absolutely impossible ; for society would not 
remain indifferent, but would act as one man against the 
disturbers of its quiet, and crush them in an instant." 
The fact that the Revolutionary movement is kept up, is a 
proof, in Stepniak's mind, that the Russian public sympa- 
thise with|it, supply it with funds, and keep it alive. " The 
isolation of the Russian Government can only be compared 
with that of a hated foreigner in a conquered country," 
he justly asserts, and proceeds to illustrate what he means ; 
for instance, he tells us that " before the publication of 
the newspaper Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty), con- 
ducted by ' illegal ' men, a secret Revolutionary and 
Socialist journal was issued in St. Petersburg, Natckala, 
which was not the organ of the organisation, but of an 
isolated ' Circle,' and its conductors were four or five 
' legal ' men. AH St. Petersburg knew them, all could 
name them. But the police, although they were run off 
their legs in search of traces of this newspaper, knew 
nothing, and never learnt anything about it ; so that some 
of the conductors of the paper, who have not been com- 
promised in other matters, remain safe and sound to this 
day. The sale of the most terrible of the Terrorist papers, 
tlie Narodnaya Volya (Will of the People), is carried on in 
St. Petersburg in the most simple manner imaginable ; in 
every high school, in every class of society, and in all 
the principal provincial towns, there are men, known to 
everybody, who undertake this commission ; and receiving 
a certain number of copies of the paper, sell it to everybody 
who wants it, at twenty-five kopecks (sixpence) the number 
in St, Petersburg, and thirty-five (about ninepence) in 
the provinces." Stepniak thus sums up the situation : 

" The Terrorists have before them not a government 
in the European sense of the word. — for then, owing to the 
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disproportion of strength, the struggle would be impossible, 
— but a camarilla, a small and isolated faction, which re- 
presents only its own interests, and is not supported by 
any class of society." 

It would, of course, be easy to turn round on Stepniak 
and say : " If you are really so convinced of the isolation 
and unpopularity of the Government, why take so much 
trouble to overturn it ? Will it not prepare its own ruin 
(as indeed it has done) without your intervention, without 
the sacrifice of so many innocent lives, and all the misery 
and imhappiness which have resulted from your activity 
in the shape of reprisals from the Government ? " But 
it is ill arguing with people bereft of reason, and it would 
seem that in this struggle between the forces of revolution 
on the one hand and raedijevalism on the other, both anta- 
gonists had taken leave of their senses, 

Stepniak's arguments are somewhat weakened by 
Tikhomiroff, another refugee, who wrote an excellent work, 
entitled, Russia Political and Social, which was published 
in London in 1888, In the early nineties, however, Tik- 
homiroff returned to Russia, succumbed to the temptations 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, shook the dust of the Revolu- 
tionary party off his feet, put on the sheet of penitence, 
and accepted a post imder Katkoff on the Moscow Gazette, 
where he became plus royaliste que le roi, and out-Heroded 
Herod, He was still a revolutionary when he published 
his book in wliich he says ; "The journal Narodnaya Volya 
(The Will of the People) has made much stir ; yet it has only 
been able to get out ten numbers in five years, not reckon- 
ing supplements. Under such conditions one can com- 
pose good proclamations, but nothing more. Further, 
the average duration of the active life of a Russian revolu- 
tionist rarely exceeds six months to one year. This is 
clearly very little for ripening an incipient talent." 
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The perspicacious reader has no doubt noticed a slight 
discrepancy between the complacent optimism of Stepniak 
and the deprecatory pessimism of TikhomirofE. The ex- 
planation of this being that the one wrote when the Revolu- 
tionary movement of the late seventies and early eighties 
was in its zenith, the other when the materialism and 
repressive racEisures of Alexander in.'s reign had begun 
to undermine the idealism of the educated classes, and 
was breaking up the secret societies of which Stepniak 
writes so hopefully. The temporary triumph of the forces 
of reaction over those of revolution is interestingly, though 
perhaps rather rhetorically, described by Tikhomiroff. 
He paints the situation at the time of Alexander iii.'s 
accession dramatically thus : 

" The Tzar was in doubt what to do. A week after his 
father's death he summoned an extraordinary meeting of 
the Ministerial Council. At this the storm broke out. 
Loris Melikoff was accused of desiring to overthrow the 
autocracy. He grew angry, and showed with much 
warmth that reforms were necessary to the consolidation 
of the monarchy itself. When the question was put to 
the vote a majority of nine to five declared for the decree 
convoking the notables. The Emperor thanked the 
majority for their plain speaking — and did nothing." All 
this time the reactionary party was not idle. From every 
side it brought influence to bear on the Tzar. Devotion 
without limit, full of self-abnegation, was shown him. 
Seeing that the question of the Tzar's personal safety 
dominated the politics of the moment, the faithful con- 
ceived the idea of founding a secret society, " to protect 
the Tzar and put down sedition." This secret society, 
which was called the Holy League, is by common repute 
supposed to have been devised and founded by the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, it was organised on similar lines to the 
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KevohitiaDary Executive Coauoittee, and was ontside the 
control of the police. The leaders were wealthy. Prince 
Demidoff San Donato is icpated to have been one of its 
main supports. This Holy League, according to Tikhomirofi, 
pronoonced sentences of death in qoite the orthodox re\'o1u- 
tiooary st^'le oo Hartmann. Prini^ Krapotkin, and Lavrofl. 
It organised a secret police of its owa which watched 
the revoiutionaries. and even went so far. it b hinted, as to 
enrol themselves in their ranks in order to keep themselves 
informed of their movements. Alexander m. is not believed 
to have relished the power and influence which this society 
obtained, and TikhomirofI suggests that the success of the 
Holy League gave him considerable uneasiness, as be must 
have felt that this tremendous organisation might be used 
against him some day. However this may be, another 
secret society was formed, the Society of Voluntary Defence, 
of which Count Vorontzoi!-DashkoS was credited to be 
the head. We have been informed that of late years a 
third league, a kind of League of Mercy, with the Dowager 
Empress at the head, was really a veiled political society. 

Tikhomiroff rightly says that the result of all these 
societies was to create a general state of confusion, the 
struggle between the reactionaries and the revolutionaries 
ending in the complete victory, for the time at least, of 
the former. 

Professor Maxime Kovalevski concludes his very in- 
teresting Modern Customs and Andeni Laws of Ri4ssia, 
published in London in 1891, with the following sentences ; 
he is referring to the emancipation of the serfs : 

" Years of violent reaction have followed. The feudal 
party, whose secret designs had been defeated by the mode 
in which emancipation had been effected, again got the 
Upper hand ; and modem Russia now looks back to the 
period of r86i as the golden age of Russian Liberahsm," 
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The methods by means of which the party of reaction 
strove to extirpate every vestige of revolutionary senti- 
ment, were the methods of the revolutionaries, terror 
against terror. 

In 1885 Mr. Edmund Noble published in London a 
small work, entitled, The Russian Revolt, in which the 
history of the Revolutionary movement is most ably, 
though not perhaps eminently impartially, given. His 
description of Russian official methods of repression is 
edifying, more especially the following ; 

" Not very long ago M, Paul Birvansky, an Imperial 
State attorney, was sent upon a special mission to Oren- 
burg by the Minister of Justice, with orders to investigate 
and report upon the practice of the Imperial tribunals in 
that province. He remained absent on his mission four 
months, and his experiences were published in the Syevemy 
Vesinik (Northern Messenger) : — ' During my four months' 
inquiry (he wrote) it was revealed to me how our judges 
trample the law under foot ; how cynical and wanton is 
the behaviour of our police ; how savagely brute force is 
brought to bear upon the weak and friendless, I lived in 
an atmosphere of appalling groans and heart-breaking sighs. 
I liberated innocent persons who had been kept in prison 
by the Executive several years after they had been pub- 
licly acquitted in open court, and who had been secretly 
tortured. I took down the depositions of peasant women 
who had been subjected to torment — their flesh pinched 
with red-hot tongs — by order and in the presence of the 
chief commissary of police, merely because they had 
presumed to plead on behalf of their unfortunate 
husbands.' " 

We will spare our readers the harrowing details of the 
condition of the prisons, the cruel wholesale floggings 
of the prisoners, etc. Allowing for exaggeration, which 
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there is no reason to suspect, the facts are black enough, 
even with a liberal discount for sensationmongering. 

In this manner did the Russian bureaucracy stamp 
out for a time the revolutionary movement, only to drive 
the spirit of discontent deep down into the souls of the 
Emperor's subjects, and cause it to breed still more deadly 
hatred and sedition, until it felt itself again strong enough 
to burst forth, to receive from Plehve and statesmen of his 
stamp similar repressive treatment. The pity of it all is 
that this terrible suffering and misery serves no useful 
purpose whatever, it does not even make the life of the 
Emperor more secure and peaceful. On the contrary, 
during these periods of reactionary fury the Emperor has 
to suffer equally with his people, his life becomes a burden 
to him, he is not allowed to move, he is no longer a free 
agent, but to all intents and purposes as much a prisoner 
as any one of his unfortunate and persecuted revolutionary 
subjects. He is perpetually haunted by the fear of the 
assassin, and in the midst of the pomp and circumstance 
of his great position, feels he is inhabiting a living tomb. 

Alexander iii. did not dare to eat a morsel of food 
that had not been prepared for him by his two French 
cooks, father and son, who were always under poUce pro- 
tection. Tikhomiroff tell us : 

" The Emperor withdrew to Gatchina. This silent 
palace of Paul i., already more like a fortress than a palace, 
was fortified yet more strongly, was isolated yet more 
completely from the rest of the world. A great army 
surrounded the Tzar on all sides, guarded all avenues of 
approach to him. The position of Gatchina was excep- 
tional. It was a junction for four railways, by which one 
could travel anywhere — to Moscow, Warsaw, St. Peters- 
burg, Kronstadt, abroad. And this could be done in 
perfect secrecy. There the Emperor passed his time in 
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perfect solitude. Access to him was extremely difficult ; 
everyone who came to see him was searched. With so 
much mystery did the Tzar invest his rare departures from 
Gatchina that when he went to see the Emperor William, 
his own Ministers did not know he was gone, and came 
with their usual reports to the palace." 

Is it possible to picture anything more pathetic ? The 
Emperor was so jealous of the secrecy of his movements 
that he did not even allow his Ministers to know of them I 
Alexander iii., from the day he ascended the throne until 
the day of his death, virtually led the life of a prisoner. 
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THE attempts on the life of Alexander lu. were 
numerous, although the vast majority were hushed 
up and never heard of. On the other hand, the 
accidents which befell the Emperor as the result of careless- 
ness or criminal negligence were conveniently attributed 
by the responsible parties to revolutionary plots, and used 
by the reactionaries as further arguments in favour of 
continuing the policy of extirpation and repression. We 
refer particularly to the accident to the Imperial train in 
1888 at Borki, on the return journey from a visit to the 
South of Russia, which was due to a failure of the permanent 
way, but was ascribed to the malignant action of seditious 
politicians, although the true explanation was much simpler. 
The permanent way on most Russian railways leaves 
much to be desired, and is rarely sufficiently safe to admit 
of a speed of much more than from 25 to 30 miles an hour. 
On this occasion the Emperor's train was travelling at the 
rate of something over 40 miles an hour on a line where 
both the rail? and the sleepers were as rotten as the 
administration. Mr, Charles Lowe in his Alexander 111. 
says that the effect of the accident upon the mind and 
nerves of the Emperor was to produce a shock from which 
he never thoroughly recovered. " His carriage was blown 
to shreds, his faithful servants lay dead or dying, his 
loving wife stood trembling like an aspen-leaf amid corpses 
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and blood-stained fragments ; and when he looked round 
for his children, dreading the terrible possibilities as much 
as the torturing uncertainty, his little daughter, her bright 
eyes filled with tears, threw her hands about his neck and 
exclaimed, amid sobs : ' Oh ! papa dear ! now they will 
come and murder us all ! ' " 

According to the correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph (Dr. Dillon), " After this the Emperor grew more 
moody and more reserved than before. He lost his 
confidence in his Ministers, and avoided even more syste- 
matically than before all public ceremonies and amuse^ 
ments." 

During the winter of 1889-90 St, Petersburg was 
visited by an exceptionally severe epidemic of grippe or 
influenza, which, for the first time, invaded from thence the 
towns of Western Europe, including London. Alexander iii. 
succumbed to this epidemic repeatedly in the course of 
the same and successive winters ; and it is believed that 
these attacks, coming so soon after tlie severe shock his 
system had sustained at Borki, laid the seeds of the stealthy 
disease which caused his death in 1894. In the August 
of that year Dr. Zacharin reported that he showed certain 
signs of nephritis ; that the left ventricle of the heart was 
enlarged ; that he had a weak, frequent pulse ; that he 
suffered from sleeplessness, nausea, and other symptoms 
of imperfect kidney action ; and that " the disease of the 
kidneys and the subsequent weakening of the heart con- 
stituted a mortal disease." 

When it is considered that Alexander in. was over 
six feel in stature, and stout in proportion, addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, tliat he had an aversion to exercise, 
and spent a large part of his time in sleep, it is not sur- 
prising that his overworked kidneys should have rebelled ; 
and the rapidity with which he was carried off as soon as 
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AhjiJa d fr at. died after tapaa^ httic more tbui 
: years, and Nidwbs n., hs am. rdgned in 
. was twenty-cix yean old wbea 
be "<fff»»-rmA to reign, having been bom on the 6th 
(tSth) May 1866. Placed under tbe tutelage of KatkoS 
at tbe earfy age of foorteen, be bad been tborou^y 
grotmded in those principles of natlonalisni, not to say 
Chaovinism, for which the name of tbe editor of the Moscow 
GattiU stands. 

The late U. Ukbael Kapoostine, who gave him a 
course of lectures on international law, was much struck 
with his abihty, and used to refer to him in conversation 
as an " oomnitza," meaning a wise and intelligent person. 
As a child lie did not show much promise, being rather 
puny and dehcate. Conscious of his own educational 
deficiencies, Alexander in. was most careful in having 
his son thoroughly equipped for the arduous duties of the 
exalted position he would be called upon to lill, and perhaps 
erred a little on the side of excessive study. As the boy 
grew into manhood signs were not wanting to show that 
this close application was adversely affecting bis health. 
He was shy, delicate, nervous, and somewhat over sensitive. 
With tlie fate of his uncle and namesake in their minds, 
his parents were not blind to the dangers of this critical 
period in their eldest child's life. The severity of the 
educational regime was relaxed, and the youog Caesare- 
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vitcli was encouraged to seek relaxation in amusements. 
Grown to man's estate, of an impressionable and affectionate 
disposition, the future Emperor at about this time suc- 
cumbed to the charms of a Polish danseuse, by wliom he 
subsequently had several children. His father, who, as 
we have seen, had himself sown a fair quantity of wild 
oats, was not at first disposed to treat this haison too 
seriously, feeling that when he liad had his fling the boy 
would marry and settle down, as others had done before him. 
But he had miscalculated the tnie position. The heir- 
apparent to the throne was not liaving his fling. He was 
seriously in love with his mistress, and nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than to treat his relationship with 
levity. Reasons of State alone prevented him from 
legitimising those relations, but in the eyes of heaven and 
in his own conscience this pious and romantic young man 
persisted in regarding the object of his affections as his 
duly affianced wife. He could submit to the inexorable 
laws of expediency which stood in the way of his marrying, 
but when his parents suggested that he should marry a 
person of suitable rank, his whole soul revolted against so 
unnatural and impious a proposition. If it was necessary 
for reasons of State that he should marry, then as an 
honest man he could only marry the woman whom he loved, 
and who had already made him a happy father. In 
fairness to the lady in question it is only just to state 
that there is no suspicion of insensate ambition on her 
part. She was quite prepared to sacrifice her own happi- 
ness for the sake of the Grajid Duke and the State ; but 
Nicholas would not hear of it. He now expjerienced the 
full force of the paternal anger, and Alexander iii., as we 
know, had inherited a fair share of his grandfather's 
irascible temper. The lovers were forcibly separated, 
and the contumacious heir-apparent ordered to marry a 
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Princess of his father's choice. There were being educated 
at St. Petersburg at that time the superb daughters of 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, veritable Olympian god- 
desses of Juno-like majestic proportions, with beautiful 
classical features, who combined with these physical 
attractions great qualities of heart and mind ; and it 
was proposed that the future Emperor of Russia should 
make his choice from one of these. The match would 
have been thoroughly popular, would have appealed to 
the Slavonic party, and would have been most desirable 
lor many reasons. But the Caesarevitch was in no mood 
for wooing. He developed melancholia, and was sent on 
his famous tour round the world in the hope that change 
of scene might effect a change of ideas. It was indeed 
most necessary ; already symptoms were manifesting 
themselves which plainly indicated that the \iolent dis- 
jointing of his affections was beginning to prey on his mind. 
A Turkish officer who was at that time military attache 
at St. Petersburg, and saw a great deal of the heir-apparent, 
has since stated that he felt great concern for the Grand 
Duke, who would sometimes sit wrapt in thought amidst 
a company of young officers of his own age, and would 
then raise himself from his reverie and without provoca- 
tion or warning angrily throw some object, like a match- 
box or similar article of no value, across the room, evidently 
in a fit of despair or rage. 

The voyage round the world, though in the main 
eminently successful, was darkened by two unfortunate 
contretemps. The order had been given to make the trip 
a cheerful one, and give it a character of brightness and 
jollity which was to have the effect of dispelling the clouds 
of melancholy which were threatening to obscure the 
Caesarevitch's brain. To the jovial and athletic Prince 
George of Greece, a typical sailor, the arrangements were 
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intrusted. It appears that this good-natured and genial 
giant turned the vessel on which the Imperial party em- 
barked into a very pandemonium of athletics, and the 
Ciesarevitch's brother George, since deceased, whose 
delicate constitution was little suited for such feats, over- 
taxed his strength, and finally had a bad accident which 
necessitated his being sent home. 

The other contretemps occurred in Japan, where the 
rackety Imperial party insisted on visiting a temple to 
which foreigners are not allowed admittance, and the 
heir-apparent nearly lost his life through the fanaticism 
of a policeman. Fortunately, the gigantic stature and 
phenomenal physical strength of Prince George of Greece 
saved his cousin's life. The tour had, nevertheless, the 
happiest result for the Cssarevitch, who returned bronzed 
and strong, his melancholy dissipated for ever. 

In spite of various rumours to the contrary, the marriage 
of Nicholas II, was a love match, and it took his Imperial 
Majesty much time and great determination to bring it 
about. It is stated that when he was first persuaded to 
marry, he already hinted that if he ever did so it would 
only be to the charming Princess AUx of Hesse, the grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria ; but such a match, we have 
reason to believe, was viewed with disfavour both in 
England and in Russia. Alexander iii, was opposed to 
the idea of his son marrying a Princess who had not been 
brought up in the Greek Orthodox faith, and, furthermore, 
he had a strong prejudice against Germans, although his 
mother had also been a Princess of Hesse. Besides, Princess 
Alix was reputed to l>e of very delicate health, and he 
was an,\ious to secure a robust daughter-in-law, fearful 
lest the giant race of the Romanoffs should degenerate. 

The objections of Queen Victoria were not less cedent. 
She also regarded with disfavour a union of two delicately 
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Bvt the fiitnre Emperor had two powerful allies in the 
DncfaesB oS E dinbcigh . Grand Docbess of Saxe-Coburg, 
bis aunt, and the amiabfe and beaatifol Elizabeth, sister 
of Princess Atix and wife of hb unde the Grand Duke Ser^ge. 
This Princess was natorally anxious to see her sister on the 
throne of Rossaa. Giadaally the objections of the obdur- 
ate father were overcome, but it jret remained to win 
over those of the Qneen. The Dnchess of EdinbaT:gh 
talked over the present King, and Princess Victoria, wife of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, another sister of Princess Alix. 
did her best with the Queen. Finally, the Grand Duke 
Serge, accompanied by bis charming wife, paid a visit to 
Eo^and, and so Her Majesty at last yielded. With that 
thoroughness which so eminently characterised Queen 
Victoria, when she had once given her consent to the 
match she became one of its most ardent advocates, 
And so it was arranged that the courtship of the future 
Empress of Russia should take place in England. Now 
occurred one of the prettiest episodes in contemporary 
history, the wooing and winning of the bride by the banks 
of the romantic Thames. Prince Louis of Battenberg 
invited Princess Alix to stay with him and hb wife at 
WaltonHDu-Thames, and hither came the Caesarevitch, 
Ataman of all the Cossacks, to make his peaceful conquest. 
Here, paddling in httle skiffs, punting up back-waters. 
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where so many less illustrious matches have had their 
inception, the future ruler of over one hundred millions 
humbly pressed his suit. He was so happy and contented 
in this rustic retreat that he rejected all the well-meant 
offers of amusement. He went to no races, he fled all dis- 
sipations, but gently surrendered himself to his happiness. 
His earnestness and simplicity touched the heart of the 
young Princess, who yielded easily to his entreaties. Still, 
the course of true love does never run smoothly, and when 
the charm of her suitor's presence was removed, and the 
Princess was left alone to reflect on what was involved by 
this match, she began to waver. Her religious convictions 
were strong, and she could not lightly change her faith. 
Besides, another sister, the Princess Irene, wife of Prince 
Henry of Prussia and sister-in-law of the German Emperor, 
had been persuaded by that Protestant monarch to use 
her influence with her sister to prevent her from changing 
her creed. The conversion of the wife of Serge to the Greek 
Church had greatly displeased the most exalted circles 
in Berlin, where it was regarded as a sad backsliding, and 
for her sister to follow suit appeared almost a catastrophe. 
The serious illness of Alexander rii., and his great 
anxiety to have his son's marriage definitely settled before 
his own death, led to the invitation of the Princess Alix 
to Livadia, where at length her religious scruples were 
overruled, and the last obstacle to the Ca;sarevitch's 
happiness was removed. The true story of the Emperor's 
marriage illustrates very forcibly that quiet determination 
which has always been a characteristic of the Russian 
Imperial family, and shows that Nicholas 11. had a very 
considerable will of his own . a fact which is of happy augury 
for the Russian people, since it leads one to hope that 
however much he may allow himself to be influenced by 
considerations of expediency and policy which may be 
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advanced by his advisers, he will cause his own wishes to 
prevail in the end. 

At one time it was feared that the Emperor's marriage 
might have the effect of estranging France, who was in- 
clined to regard with suspicion a German Princess who 
was so closely related to the German Emperor and our own 
royal house ; and might at the same time create a coolness 
between Russia and Germany, seeing that the Court of 
Berlin looks upon the Greek Church with feelings akin to 
horror. But time has dispelled these baseless forebodings. 

The young Empress, fuUj' conscious of the suspicions 
with which the French people regarded her, look an oppor- 
tunity, on the occasion of the ot)sequies of Alexander iii., 
to tell the members of the French deputation that they 
must not regard her as a German Princess, because in 
espousing the Emperor she had also taken to her heart the 
Russian people, and that from henceforth all her interests 
and sympathies would be wrapped in those of her Imperial 
husband and of Russia. 

The present Empress of Russia shares with her consort 
that most royal gift, a sweet disposition. She has been 
reared as an English girl is reared. She is fond of riding, 
rowing, tennis, and all outdoor sports. She has, moreover, 
like most of the descendants of Queen Victoria, consider- 
able artistic gifts, is an ardent disciple of the brush, and 
used to spend much of her time in sketching. An accom- 
plished linguist, she speaks, without the least accent, 
French, German, English, Italian, and Russian. Her 
tastes are English rather than German, and her language 
in intimate Court circles is English. The delicate health 
which she undoubtedly possessed as a girl has given place 
to robust vigour, and she is to-day a splendid Imperial 
woman, tall and graceful, with a face of singular refine- 
ment and beauty. 
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The Emperor has been described as short and weak 
looking, but this is far from accurate. When seen in the 
company of his uncles and cousins — all giants more or less 
— he does certainly fall short of the Imperial standard. 
But he is of the middle height, well-proportioned, though 
inclined to be sturdy rather than stout, and his sensitive 
features bear an expression of sincerity and steadfastness 
of purpose. 

The Emperor is far from being naturally gloomy, and 
before his difference of opinion with his father cast a 
temporary shade over his gaiety of disposition, he used to 
be the light of the Court. He and his cousin, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, junior, were continually getting up 
private theatricals in which they used to take parts, the 
Emperor generally those of the " heavy villain." Ex- 
tremely simple in his tastes, he hated pomp and fuss, and 
is in his life a plain and hardy soldier. Hts friends and 
associates need don no special dress to dine with him, his 
servants and attendants need not tremble in his presence. 
Consideration for others is the leading trait in his character. 
When he was preparing his simple suite of rooms in the 
Anitchkoff Palace for the reception of his bride, pending 
alterations in the Winter Palace, he was so considerate of 
his old servants that he even hesitated to ask them to give 
up a few rooms for the accommodation of his bride's suite. 

The position of the young Empress at the Court of 
St. Petersburg was not at first one to be envied. In those 
days the leading politicians of Russia, including the Foreign 
Secretary, Prince Lobanoff-Rostoffski, who was credited 
with the desire to form a European Coalition against us, 
were distinguished by their hostility to England ; and 
consequently the British sympathies of Queen Victoria's 
granddaughter, which were taken for granted, exposed 
her to suspicion. Besides, her mother-in-law was in the 
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ascendant, around whom the Grand Dukes rallied with 
a view to supporting her in her consenr-ative attitude, and 
she could hardly be expected to forgive the yonng and 
attractive Princess for marrying her son. One of the 
saddest phenomena of social life is that the mother never 
can forgive the woman who captures her son's affections 
and makes him happy. ■ 

From the very first, then, a certain hostility existed 
between these, the two greatest ladies in Russia, and very 
soon parties were formed, and two separate Courts gradually 
developed ; the party of the young and friendless wife of 
the Emperor being sadly in the minority. When in fulness 
of time she presented her husband with a series of daughters, 

I her popularity and influence were still further impaired. 
Her mother-in-law continued to be the more interesting 
figure of the two, for she was not only the mother of the 
Emperor, she was also the mother of the heir-apparent. 
Now that her union with Nicholas ii. has been blessed 
by a son, the influence and importance of the younger 
Empress has greatly increased. Neither of these exalted 
ladies can, however, truthfully be accused of a desire to 
meddle in the serious business of politics ; it is generally 
merely in the form of invoking the memory of her late 
husband, or exercising her personal influence in favour 
of certain statesmen, that the Dowager Empress can be 
said to impose her wishes on her son. The reigning 
Empress, however, considers, it is averred, that her mother- 
in-law intervenes too frequently in affairs of State in the 
above manner, and deprecates and resents such inter- 
ference. Being possessed of a very keen sense of humour 
and rather a biting wit, she is able to give a telling expres- 
sion to her views. The following instance of her sarcasm 

I Was related by a lady who was present on the occasion. 
During the Russo-Japanese War there was considerable 
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rivalry between the actual and the unofficial Courts in 
the preparation of comforts for the troops, and both great 
ladies instituted sewing parties. At one of these the 
Empress Alexandra, the name adopted by Princess Alix 
on entering the Orthodox Greek Church, drew a caricature 
of her husband, with his crown on, but in a bib and tucker, 
seated in a high-legged baby-chair to which he was securely 
fastened, while his mother was severely lecturing him. 
This was recognised to be so true a picture of the situation 
that the ladies present were convulsed with laughter. 
Of late years, however, it would seem that Nicholas (i. 
has been less amenable to the influences of the entourage 
of his mother than before. Notwithstanding his wife's 
difficult position, she has prevented his affections from 
being alienated, and has exhibited a remarkable tact and 
exercised an unobtrusive influence of the best kind on 
her Imperial spouse, with the result that after all these 
years of wedded life they are still as devoted a couple as 
they were when they first married. At no time have the 
scandalmongers of St. Petersburg ventured to suggest 
that the Tzar showed signs of chafing under the marital 
yoke, or betrayed any desire to burst the chain of roses by 
which his wife still keeps him to her side. Indeed, the 
whole trend of contemporary gossip is in the other direc- 
tion. Those who have reason to dread the pure and 
elevating influence of this noble woman, on the contrary, 
accuse the Emperor of being too uxorious, and thus reveal 
an unexpressed desire to see him succumb to the fascina- 
tions of less unselfish women, through whose aid they 
might possibly hope to further their own intrigues. 

While the Emperor's private life thus exhibits a picture 
of constancy and of domestic virtue which might well 
serve as an example for the rest of Russia to follow, his 
public actions have been more severely criticised, and have 
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ooe. and both Nspolecn and Wellingtan had finished their 
railitaiy carecfs at the age of forty. Alexander i. was 
twenty-foar when be ascended the throDe ; Byron and 
Shelley were respectively thirty-six and thirty when they 
died, after achie\Tng lasting fame. Not so in our degenerate 
days, when our statesmen are nonagenarians, like Glad- 
stone, when pjojitidans of seventy are still regarded as 
promising y-oong men. Neither Moltke nor Lord Roberts 
was an infant prodig>'. nor is the President of the French 
Repubhc chosen from the ranks of boys in their teens. 
We are living in a sober period, when the affairs of nations 
are intrusted to the experienced hands of men of ripe 
years ; and although people are fond of talking about men 
being too old at forty, the truth is that we retain our 
youth much longer than our great-grandfathers, and 
mature much more slowly. 

Nicholas ri. was, moreover, young for his age, and, 
dominated by the strong personality of a somewhat dog- 
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matic father, he had Uttle opportunity for developing the 
strong individuality and sense of independence and con- 
sciousness of his own ability which a more vigorous con- 
stitution might possibly have accomplished in spite of the 
restraining influences of tlie Imperial domestic hearth. 
It is permitted to doubt whether he had had leisure to 
formulate any views at all on politics and statesmanship 
when his father was suddenly and unexpectedly struck 
down at a time of life when many a man first gets his 
opportunity for making a career in these strenuous times. 
Nobody expected so speedy a termination of the apparently 
prosperous reign of Alexander iii. 

Besides, when Nicholas 11. ascended the throne he 
found himself surrounded by the statesmen wliom his 
father had with rare sagacity himself discovered and 
placed in their positions. His mother was still a young 
woman, full of veneration for her late husband and zeal 
for his policy. The youthful Emperor was ingenuous, 
sincere, anxious to act justly and to benefit his subjects, 
but equally anxious to take no rash or imprudent steps 
which might put the delicate machinery of the State out 
of gear. No better picture of the true position of affairs 
at the Court of Russia can be given than that oflered by 
an eye-witness of the reception by the Emperor in St. 
Petersburg of the deputations of nobles from every part 
of the Empire to do him homage. This is his account of 
the conditions under which the famous speech about 
foolish dreams was delivered : " The programme of the 
reception had been carefully prepared. The deputations 
took up their position in the Hall of St. George in the 
Winter Palace, analogous to the banquet ing-hall of the 
Knights of the Garter at Windsor. Each deputation, it 
had been arranged, was to be received separately by the 
Emperor and Empress in an adjoining apartment, and 
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was tbeo to be dtsnusBcd. In accocdance vith this pro- 
gramme, tbe Dofates wcte assembled, wben Count Vorcmtzoff- 
Dasbkoff. the Minister of the Court, made his appearance 
and anncHmoed that, before receiving the deputations 
separately, bis Imperial Majesty desired to address a few 
words to tbem in a body. This was a departure from 
the programme, and put everybody on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation. Pres^itly the Imperial bodyguard took up a 
positkni in tbe hall. The oEBceis of the Court arriv'ed. A 
long wait ensued. Messengers came and went. There 
were hurried consultations. Something had gone wroog I 
Suddenly the announcement was made that tbe Emperor 
bad changed his mind. The bod>^uard was withdrawn, 
and the deputations were left to speculate as to what might 
be tbe cause of this evident confusion. After the lapse 
of about half an hour the lai^e folding-doors of the ball 
were thrown open, and on the threshold appeared tbe 
Emperor himself. In a clear, ringing voice he made tbe 
famous speech which was telegraphed all o\'er the world. 
It was short and to the point, and told the nobles of Russia 
that they must for ever banish from their minds all foolish 
dreams of political liberties. When His Majesty bad 
finished speaking he turned on his heel and was gone. 
Every individual member of the deputations felt that he 
had received a personal insult. It was true that some 
time previously in a loyal address from the nobles of 
Tver there was contained a covert petition for repre- 
sentative government. But Tver is, after all, a small part 
of Russia, and the nobles who had come to do homage 
had had no share in the framing of this address. The 
nobles thought they could descry in the Emperor's counten- 
ance an indication that he recognised his mistake even 
while speaking. This impression was strengthened by the 
way in which he subsequently received them. He was 
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particularly cordial, conciliatory, and even apologetic in 
his manner. The Empress by her beauty, grace, dignity, 
and charm won the hearts of all. What did it mean ? 
What was the reason for this moral box on the ear to the 
Emperor's most loyal and devoted subjects ? " 

The eye-\vitness who supplied this account had an 
uncle who held a position at Coiu^t, and from him he 
ascertained what had actually occurred. It appears that 
before the announcement by Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff 
was made, M. Pobedonostzeff, the Attorney-General of the 
Holy Synod, and M. Doumovo, the Minister of the In- 
terior, obtained an audience of the Emperor and sub- 
mitted the text of the speech, solemnly impressing upon 
him the importance of delivering it. The Emperor, 
though at first refusing to comply, finally yielded to pressure. 
At this juncture the Emperor's cousin, the Grand Duke 
Constantine Const antinovitch, succeeded in dissuading 
him from delivering the speech. The order was therefore 
given for the withdrawal of the bodyguard from the hall. 
On learning this MM. Doumovo and Pobedonostzeff 
returned to the charge, and threatened to resign if he 
neglected this unique and dramatic opportunity of declaring 
his views. So the Emperor felt constrained to give effect 
to the wishes of the two most revered advisers of his late 
father. 

We are here given an interesting picture of the con- 
flicting currents of thought and aspiration among which 
the youthful Emperor was thrown. It was natural that 
the inexperienced young monarch should distrust himself 
and bow to the opinions of his father's Ministers, whose 
fanaticism, by the way, the common sense of Alexander iil. 
had restrained. 

Unfortunately, the filial piety of Nicholas li. has not 
been rewarded by felicitous results. The educational 
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policy of the obscurantist Count Tolstoy has borne fruit, 
and the d^bScIe of the Japanese War has exhibited to 
the world what was already known to those intimately 
acquainted with the country, that Russia, which under 
Alexander n. had produced so many able and so many 
exceptionally cultured and educated raen, had since been 
plunged back into the Middle Ages, and was deficient in 
people of ordinarj' training. The science and knowledge 
of the Japanese were superior to those ol the Russians. 
It is not for us to go into the history of the origin of that 
war and disentangle the truth from the maze of slander and 
fiction which has been allowed to grow round it. but 
nobody will deny that, their remarkable personal courage 
apart, the Russians cut a poor figure from the point of 
view of equipment, administration, and preparedness, 
and, in fact, in all those departments where brains are 
needed. As they said themselves, all their clever people 
had been exiled. 

The policy of M, Plehve, ardently supported as it was 
by the Grand Duke Serge, of organising the workmen 
into unions, has proved a double-edged sword ; and it is 
not too much to say that, thanks to the fatuous policy 
of that alien statesman who did not understand the Russian 
character, the once loyal lower classes have been converted 
into rebels. The seething discontent of the masses, com- 
bined with the military disasters in Manchuria, have 
necessitated representati\'e government, and the Emperor 
is showing commendable perseverance in the face of much 
influential opposition in adhering to the policy inaugur- 
ated by his famous manifesto of 30th October. Whatever 
measure of power or importance it may at first attain, 
it looks as though the Duma as an institution had come 
to stay. 

In his foreign policy the Emperor Nicholas ll. has not 
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shown himself less sagacious of late. His famous peace 
manifesto was, of course, based on the historical policy 
of Alexander i., and a bold attempt to achieve the im- 
possible ; nevertheless even the most sceptical must admit 
that the effects of The Hague Conferences, while neces- 
sarily modest and unpretentious, are at least wholly 
bene&cial, even though they may not as yet seem to us 
to be far-reaching. 

There are not wanting signs that the Emperor is 
emancipating himself from liis political swaddling-clothes ; 
but, on the other hand, it is alleged that if the influence 
of relations and of the men who stood round his father's 
throne is on the wane, he has permitted himself to succumb 
to the magnetism and trickery of far less reputable advisers. 
We incline to the opinion that much too great importance 
has been attached to alleged spiritualistic siances, and the 
supposed malign counsels of self-seeking mediums. For 
the spiritualism, Nicholas 11. can hardly be to blame. The 
descendant of King Frederick William 11. of Prussia could 
scarcely have escaped the inheritance of a certain dash 
of mysticism ; nor should it be forgotten that in St. Peters- 
burg for generations past the highest society has been 
addicted to the dangerous pastime of invoking the spirits 
of the dead. There is, perhaps, no country where spirit- 
ualism has had so great a vogue. Several Russian princely 
houses have their regular familiar spirits ; in some the 
piano is always played by invisible hands whenever a 
member of the family, no matter where he or she may 
be, is dying. 

That certain mediums may have been employed by 
interested parties in order to influence the Emperor to 
embark on the disastrous war for which he had no inclina- 
tion, is probable ; but that these backstairs people have 
survived the disgrace of their patrons after the baneful 
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consequences of their advice were made manifest, we have 
difficulty in believing. 

In the present condition of the country the Imperial 
family lead of necessity a very quiet and secluded life on 
the whole, and little is known of their pursuits, but there 
seems a reasonable prospect of the restoration of normal 
conditions in Russia within a comparatively short period ; 
and when that has been brought about the Emperor will 
be entitled to claim no small share of the credit for it, 
and the Court of Russia will no doubt again resume its 
old splendour. We believe we are correct in saying that 
when that time arrives the private relaxations, hobbies, 
and studies of the Emperor will bear the closest investiga- 
tion, and show him to be a thoroughly healthy, sane, and 
sound man, as free from religious as from other eccen- 
tricities. 







THE candid reader who has borne with us through 
the preceding pages, and has followed us from reign 
to reign, must have been struck by one very re- 
markable fact in connection with the Russian autocracy, 
namely, that although they have been much maligned 
and occasionally misguided, the Emperors of Russia have 
all been remarkably well-intentioned and earnest rulers, 
labouring with a noble singleness of purpose for what 
they believed to be the welfare of their country. If they 
were tyrants, as their detractors aver, they were at least 
well-intentioned ones. It has been alleged against them 
that they were aliens who did not understand or trust 
the national character of the people they ruled over, with 
whom they had no sympathy and, in fact, nothing in 
common. All this may be admitted ; we are prepared to 
acknowledge that they reposed greater confidence in the 
foreign favourites whom they had themselves imported 
than in the native aristocracy, but can they be severely 
blamed for so doing, and is it quite evident that this 
course was harmful to the true interests of their subjects ? 
On the contrary, it would seem to have been the wisest 
method they could have adopted. At the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, as we have seen, it was 
Alexander i.'s chief complaint that he could not find 
suitable men. The supply of educated Russians was 
inadequate to the demand. Nicholas I., who had to fight 
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his way to the throne throagh the ranks of matinons 
troops, very naturally distrusted an aristocracy which had 
conspired against him. Alexander u.. while encouraging 
Russian statesmen to develop and formulate the measures 
he wished to see introduced, was surrounded by a swarm 
of courtiers of Gennan extraction on whom be leaned, and 
by the aid of whom he held in check, or at least endea- 
voured to hold in check, the untempered nationalism of 
the pure Russians. Did these rulers do so much worse 
than Alexander in., who frankly made Russia for the 
Russians his watchword ? It would seem, on the con- 
trary, that Russia made more intellectual and moral 
progress imder the unsympathetic but forcible tutelage 
of Gennan taskmasters than when she was left to her 
own national resources. And this is quite intelligible, for 
the simple reason that a national autocracy is a contra- 
diction in terms, and hence bound to be a failure, as indeed 
it was under Alexander in. An autocracy is, after all, 
nothing more nor less than a despotism. In France the 
old absolute Kings were supported by Swiss Guards ; in 
England they were Norman invaders. Where the will of 
the ruler is the only law, he must be able to enforce that 
will either by means of mercenary l^ons, as in ancient 
Rome, Janissaries as in Turkey, by Opritchniki as in 
Muscovy under Ivan the Terrible, or some kind of trust- 
worthy force that shall not be in sympathy with the 
nation, but dependent on him. The standing armies of 
England and Prussia were originally such forces. When- 
ever the principle of nationality is introduced some fonn 
of representative government is sooner or later bound to 
follow; for the nation, once it has felt itself to be an 
entity, or national unit, will insist on having its voice 
heard. Modem Germany and Italy are cases in point. 
This is what has happened in Russia ; representative 
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government has come as the result of nationalism. Yet 
although free institutions are bound to follow on the 
formulation of the national sentiment, the cultural train- 
ing is more rapidly effected by ahen tutelage. A nation 
which retains its national vitality cannot surrender the 
representative institutions it has once acquired; but 
absolute rulers, supported by force, can grant reforms 
and take them back. While, however, the self-governing 
nation is unable to attain to the highest development of 
culture by any other process than by slow evolution, 
seeing that it has painfully and laboriously to educate 
itself, backward nations can and are rapidly trained by 
alien tutelage, — take the instances of Japan and Egypt. 

In the hands of Peter the Great Russia was a Japan 
or an Egypt, and the three first Emperors of the nineteenth 
century (Paul scarcely belongs thereto) followed in his 
footsteps. But Alexander iii., having adopted the prin- 
ciple of nationalism, was forced to retaid the cultural 
development of his subjects, because he was anxious to 
retain his absolute power, and, moreover, he could not 
go faster than his reactionary advisers. The failure of a 
national absolute monarchy is therefore due to its retro- 
gression, lor the chauvinist fanaticism which makes it 
possible is a foe to progress. The resultant impasse leads 
to anarchy, and later, if the people are ripe for them, to 
free institutions. 

The rulers of Russia of former generations were com- 
pelled to import from abroad the superior culture by 
means of which they desired to raise their people to a 
higher plane of civihsation. Very naturally they sought 
that culture in the country from which their mothers had 
sprung, and from which they had inherited their blood 
and bones ; and so the Russian Court, during the best 
part of the nineteenth century, resembled nothing so much 
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as the Court of England under Edward the Confessor, 
where also the infiuence of aliens bad become paramotint. 
Just as French colture and modes of thought ruled England 
in those days, so had Germany become the tutelary genius 
of Russia. The Germans conferred inestimable benefits 
oo Russia, which that country has but grudgingly recog- 
nised, for the two nations were antagonistic in spirit. 
Oil and water will not mix. The sturdy virtues and rugged 
qualities of the Teutonic race were as unsympathetic to 
the Slav's as the docile, charitable, and impulsive character- 
istics of the latter were repulsive and contemptible to the 
GermaDS. The same thing has happened elsewhere. The 
native populations of Egypt and India regard the English 
as superhuman ogres, whom they hate but do not dare to 
disobey. They are prepared to acknowledge the benefits 
w-e have conferred upon them, which they have been 
obliged to adopt and could no longer do without, but this 
reluctant admission is unaccompanied by any sense of 
affection or gratitude. 

In all vital organisms there must of necessity be the 
principle of growth. When nations are young and plastic 
they can be easily inclined and moulded, but as they grow 
older, and once they are launched on the path of progress, 
their self-consciousness increases, and it becomes more 
and more difficult for their rulers and masters to impart 
to them the impress of their own minds and will. Nations 
will think for themselves, and the older and more advanced 
they get the less easy will it be to compel them to swallow 
whole the ready-made ideas of their rulers. It is the same 
with the constituent parts of a nation, the individuals of 
which it is composed. The child accepts the explanations 
of his parents and teachers, the youth begins to .criticise 
and compare them with his own experience, but the young 
man assumes an attitude of direct hostility towards any 
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tendency to domineer over his thoughts and rational 
faculties. The whole secret of the conflict between con- 
servatism and liberalism, orthodox tradition and rational- 
istic scepticism, lies in this awakening self-consciousness 
of the youthful mind, this assertion of the ego ; and it is 
through or by means of this perennial conflict that the 
mills of God grind out the slow and laborious progress of 
the world. They grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small. 

The first sign of maturity of the Russian mind is this 
desire to throw off the foreign yoke, to be itself, and not 
the pale copy of something else. It is interesting to watch 
this growth, this longing to exercise their own faculties, to 
walk unaided, to be men, which can be traced through 
the writings of the giants of Russian literature. The 
Government did its best to keep these yearnings and out- 
pourings of the national spirit within the decorous limits 
suitable to the nursery and the classroom. An autocracy 
cannot tolerate criticism and independent ideas. The 
schoolboy who refuses to learn the lessons set him, but 
proceeds on unauthorised investigations of his own, is 
promptly and summarily dealt with. In the same way 
the subjects of the autocrat, the nation of schoolboys, 
were prohibited from talking and thinking about matters 
which were not supposed to concern them. 

The history of Russia in the nineteenth century is 
nothing more nor less than the history of the slow and 
gradual revolt of the Russian people against the alien 
Court. The desire to tlirow off the German yoke was but 
a concealed and often unconscious revolt against the 
autocracy itself. We have had the same phenomenon 
in England. Under our Norman and Plantagenet rulers 
we also suffered from alien influences, as we thought, or 
\vere benefited by the introduction of foreign culture, as 
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Tlie Russian pei^ile, who have been all ttnconsdonsly 
engaged in folfiUing their destiny, have very naturally 
complained of the wickedness of the autocracy, the ax- 
mption of the bureaucracy, and the fiendish malevolence 
of the Imperial famfly. The fighter who is in the midst 
of the exdtemoit and tnrmoil of battle does not stop to 
think whether his opponent is a good father and husband, 
or has the kindly virtues of a Christian gentleman ; he is 
the enemy of bis country, and it is the patriot's duty to 
slay him. Modem arms of [H-ecision have given a less 
personal and venomous character to warfare, but the 
principle remains the same. And so the Russian revolu- 
tionary, in his zeal for the liberties of the people, in his 
fanaticism for freedom, has singled out the Emperor as 
the enemy of the nation, and adopted every available 
means, legitimate or otherwise, to discredit and overthrow 
him. 

But a calm and dispassionate retrospect must convince 
the impartial observer that, so far from having been 
monsters in human form, the Emperors of Russia will bear 
favourable comparison with the rulers of any other nation. 
Even the Emperor Nicholas i., who was certainly the 
impersonation of absolutism, was constantly and earnestly 
in search of refonns, and indefatigable in bis labours (or 
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the amelioration of his country. That his endeavours 
were crowned with so little success was neither discredit- 
able nor surprising ; it was merely inevitable, and for the 
simple reason, if for no other, that in these highly special- 
ised, extremely technical days the machinery of the State 
has become too complex and intricate for any one man 
to manage. Let us take by way of illustration a large 
modem industrial or commercial undertaking. These 
concerns have l)ecome too huge to be dependent any longer 
upon the will of one man. In cases where they are so 
dependent it may be predicted of them with an assurance 
akin to certainty that their complete collapse is merely 
a question of time, generally a comparatively short time. 
Besides having responsible engineers, chemists, lawyers, 
financiers, and accountants, such concerns must have at 
their head a number of commercial experts, who represent 
different interests, and whose counsels and opinions mutu- 
ally act and react. In short, the tendency of modem 
commercial enterprise is on all fours with the political 
tendencies of nations. Businesses are turned into limited 
liability companies, the shareholders electing their own 
directors who are responsible to them, not only in theory 
and practice — for shareholders when affairs go wrong have 
been known to make a clean sweep of them — but also in 
the eyes of the law. After all, the growth of the small 
social unit called a business is very similar to the growth 
of that larger unit, the State. We first have the small 
man, who is either swallowed up, assimilated, or wiped 
out by his competitor, or vice versa ; the small business 
goes through the process of expansion, and then usually 
one of two things happwns, the energetic, persevering 
creator of the business, who has made it what it is, hands 
it down to his children, who generally neglect or mis- 
manage it, or he turns it into a limited liability company. 
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^^^H in which case it very soon ceases to be a one-man concern, | 
^^^m and from being an autocracy becomes a constitutional I 
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organism, with functions, powers, and limitatioDS. 

In one particular, however, the successful business 
difiers from the State, for during its autocratic period the 
manager must be, and usually is, an efficient man of 
business, whose exf)erience has been gained in commercial 
or industrial pursuits. But the autocrat is very rarely 
a man of business. How can he be expected to under- 
stand the real things upon which the prosperity of the 
modem nation depends ? His evolution has been raartial 
and not industrial. His ancestors have made themselves 
what they are, and have built up the power and prestige 
of their country, not by the peaceful arts but by the sword. 
They had, in the first instance, to be trained as soldiers ; 
we have seen how the keen professional spirit of Nicholas i. 
overcame the enlightened ideas of JoukoSski, and how 
Alexander ii. was brought up to be a soldier first and 
an Emperor afterwards. One of the great merits of our 
Prince Consort was that he recognised the important part 
played by the peaceful arts in a modem State, The 
autocracy, then, suffers from the disadvantage that the 
future autocrat is not adequately trained for his duties. 
This is, however, a very mild way of putting it. As a. 
matter of fact, the future autocrat does not, in the true 
sense of that word, get trained at all. He is under no 
compulsion, his instructors cannot force him to learn. 
They are necessarily courtiers, their object is to please their 
master ; the training of the pupil is a secondary considera- 
tion. The business man who has to make his way in the 
world is employed by others before he becomes an employer 
himself, and during that period of employment he has 
the sword of Damocles hanging over his head, and he lives 
in the full knowledge of the fact that if he does not give 
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satisfaction he will be dismissed and will have to look 
about for a living, with a possible chance of starvation 
as a not entirely unthinkable contingency. But the future 
autocrat is like the son of the employer who is put into 
his father's business to learn his trade, his chances of pro- 
ficiency, the stimulus of the struggle for life being removed, 
are very remote. Besides, in an autocracy it is not always 
the person designated and trained to succeed who does 
succeed. Nicholas i. never believed that he was destined 
to be Emperor, and Alexander iii, became heir to the 
throne by an accident. 

Even assuming, however, the autocrat to be well and 
efficiently trained for his duties, endowed with intellectual 
gifts of the rarest order, animated by an earnest desire 
to dedicate his life to the welfare of his country, possessed 
of a powerful constitution and an indomitable will, he 
would still be helpless. We repeat, the government of 
a modem civilised State is too herculean a task for one 
man to accomplish. He must have ministers and officials 
in whom he can trust. We shall rarely find a man of 
strong individuality and eminent intellect tolerating 
similar gifts in his subordinates, or listening to the voice 
of honest and disinterested critics. It is therefore quite an 
open question whether a self-indulgent, slothful, and stupid 
autocrat is not preferable to a man of brains and ener^, — 
which is absurd. 

The more carefully the institution of absolutism is 
studied the more convinced must the inquirer become that 
it is an archaic survival which was practicable enough in 
the days of primitive civilisation and small States, but 
which is incompatible \vith modem tendencies and con- 
ditions. In other words, the autocracy is an anachronism. 
The better the autocrat, the more conscientious, sincere, and 
strenuous he is, the more harmful must he be to his country. 
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when it is cooked, and this applies with equal truth to 
the Russian bureaucratic regime, which is less onerous 
in practice than a theoretical study would lead one to 
believe. After all, it is not given unto man to be perfect, 
and indeed unless he were imperfect and conscious of his 
imperfections he would be without that intense and pas- 
sionate longing for improvement, without that craving to 
be something higher and better than he is, which some call 
ideahsm and others religion, and without which progress 
would be impossible. There are no perfect monsters and 
no perfect saints on this sublunary sphere, and even in 
our own immaculate country such things as bribery and 
corruption are not entirely unknown. Latterly, indeed, 
some very distressing instances of doubtful official honesty 
have come to light in widely different spheres of municipal 
and central administration. But these isolated cases of 
regrettable slackness of moral fibre are surely not to be 
taken as tvpical of the entire system. There is, perhaps, 
no public service in the world which enjoys a higher reputa- 
tion for incorruptible integrity than the German bureau- 
cracy, on which the Russian is mainly modelled, and 
yet even in Germany, in that home of all the sterling 
virtues, peccant officials have been heard of. Every 
human institution is bound to partake of the qualities 
and weaknesses of its human founders and administrators ; 
and no human institution is so bad as to be intolerable, 
for the simple reason that when it becomes intolerable 
human nature can no longer tolerate it. Hence nobody I 
need be surprised to hear that the Russian bureaucracy, 
as a whole, is not as bad as it is painted ; for the Russian 
people are an amiable, easy-going, charitable people, and 
the Russian official is, after all, recruited from the ranks 
of the nation. He has the good and bad characteristics 
of the Slavonic race. There is, however, one circumstance 
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of Russian officialism which is a serious source of danger 
both to the indi^'idual 'and the State, and that is the 
o£&cia!'s perilous immunity from public criticism. Nobody 
Ukes criticism, and officials in particular bate it, for 
criticism resembles ventilation, and consequently produces 
draughts which are apt to set up inflammatory conditions 
in the subjects criticised. The Russian oflicial therefore 
takes care, seeing that the management of the national 
social edifice is in his hands, to prevent draughts, and 
to keep the doors and windows securely shut. Similar 
attempts in more Western countries are also made, and tBey 
do not invariably fail. 

Has anybody considered what the government of 
Russia means ? Few people have a conception of the \-ast 
magnitude of that empire, the enormous stretches of 
territory it consists of. the sparseness of the population, 
the dearth of towns, and their comparative insignificance. 
To administer this large population, amounting to over 
one hundred and twenty millions, so variously distributed 
that in some distant regions there is only one inhabitant 
to the square mile, is no easy task. To adopt the laissez- 
faire system is not always practicable. The State, in its 
own interest, must do a number of things which in equally 
sparsely populated countries — like Canada, for instance — 
can be safely left to private enterprise. But an autocracy 
distrusts private enterprise ; it endeavours to prevent 
individuals and corporations from becoming too powerful. 
Tlie Government runs the railways, the dram-shops, the 
schools, the hospitals, and much more. An army of officials 
is required to administer all this ; there are Government 
resident factory inspectors at every factory, to protect 
the interests of the working classes against the oppression 
of the greedy capitalist ; there are Government engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, schoolmasters, chemists, etc., and there 
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are besides the usual departmental clerks, indispensable to 
the Governor-General of every province and the Governors 
of districts. The clerk or private secretary of the police 
official, of the judge, of the mining engineer, etc, etc., is 
also a person to be reckoned with, and sometimes very 
expensive. Where are all these ofUctals to be recruited 
from ? They must be taken from that population which 
is already so sparse, especially as far as the cultured classes 
are concerned, and they must be prepared for the duties 
they will be called upon to fulfil, they must be educated. 
Here is the great difficulty. The autocracy began by 
encouraging education until it discovered that it was 
thus creating for itself monsters, just as Frankenstein 
created a monster who threatened to slay him. and so the 
brightest intellects clustering round the throne could 
think of nothing better than to take away what had so 
incautiously been given. They proposed to starve the 
monster, and to stop all further supphes of similar products. 
The result of this ingenuous and simple plan has been to 
put out in the world with the hall-mark of education a 
large number of half-cultured semi-barbarians who are 
admitted into the Government service. These people 
are poorly paid, they are often stationed in outlying dis- 
tricts, they have little education, less sentiment, and all 
that can be said of them is that they are far more honour- 
able, efficient, and creditable than could be reasonably 
expected in the circumstances. The Russian people may 
be justly proud that their officials are not worse than 
they are, for this is solely and entirely due to their national 
character, and not in consequence of the training these 
officials have received from the State, In spite of an 
irresponsible system, which the breath of criticism is not 
permitted to assail in other than general terms, the average 
Russian official, no matter on what rung of the bureaucratic 
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ladder be may be, is a very good iellow, and it is his good- 
natnre and kindliness which makes it possible for the 
wheds of the Government machine lo go round. In the 
higher walks, of course, highly trained, upright, ureproacfa- 
able and gifted pobiic servants are not rare. 

How is the Russian Empire to secure honest and 
eflkient govemment ? Peojrfe talk of abolishing the 
bureaucracy, but they do not know what that implies. 
To abolish the bureaucracy would be disastrous. Are 
these would-be reformers really so simple as to believe 
that a country can be efficiently administered by a system 
of local govemment and elected officials ? In the first 
place, as we have pointed out, the population is too sparse 
to make this practicable ; in the second, the bulk of the 
rural classes are too backward to see the advantages and 
necessity of public administration of any kind. They 
do not even recognise the utility of roads and bridges. 
Besides, it is very doubtful whether local and parochial 
govemment is of necessity purer than a more centralised 
form. Our own experience in Great Britain would hardly 
justify such a contention. 

There can be only one remedy, it is the great remedy 
of social science, and should be the remedy in politics. By 
sanitation alone can diseases be prevented, or, at worst, 
their spread arrested. In all our crowded cities we are 
pulling down " insanitary areas," and are providing open 
spaces for the people. Even consumption is now cured 
by fresh air. Daylight must be let into the dark places 
of the Russian Empire, the plague spots must be purified, 
and the fresh air of public opinion and free criticism must 
be admitted. This can only be effected in one way, and 
there does not seem to be any other means of making it 
permanent than by the introduction of representative 
institutions. We are learning a great deal from Nature ; 
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we have adopted her method of purifjang by exposure 
to fresh air and bacterial action the water which we had 
defiled in our towns. It does not sound very compli- 
mentary, but it is nevertheless the case that representative 
institutions are political contact beds, where the govern- 
ment of the country is constantly purified and revitalised 
by conflict, that antagonism which, as the late Sir William 
Grove contended, is one of the fundamental principles 
underlying all natural life and growth. 

Autocrats resent this bacterial action, and mistake it 
for a sign of the putrefaction of the body poUtic, but it 
is of happy augury for Russia that its present ruler, after 
a sufficient period of probation, should appear to have 
made up his mind to grant to his people this great safe- 
guard against corruption, and it is only to be hoped that 
he will be so well inspired as to continue to persevere 
with his intention in spite of the counsels of reaction. 
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HAX. ILI^lnied. Dimytl*. lai. 6d. m^. 

■umnlAT (Lord). CRITICAL AMD 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Ediicd br P- 



^«wrfi EXIitm. 



HcDodMI (William]. AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 



rMasriM). THE BLim 
K Fakt Pla> in StI Acts. 

/'«*. 3». KS^UEdtn. u.M. 
I n:>^. Bh. i>. .rr. An E^iion, 

in cclciuf Inr F. Catuht Roam- 
w publilbcd. Cr. 4/^. vu. n^. 
ovc book T1uicy-thr« Edltkoi in 






(Qcopfin* 
:ws BLue- 

Iattos. IlUuuiutd. >c<y. 
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Dlin (L. a. OMoua^ RICHES AND 
POVEltTV. H/rv *mf Krviitii Utju. 



■P.W.k. ROMAN CANON LAW 
t CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



, A SPANISH HOLl- 

. Dim^irf. 11, id. Ha. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 



Kuilatt (OhBrlaa; 

ROMA 

Illumud. 



I LIFE IN NEI^ 



hMK. UIuiUWrI. 



AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER, . 



;NGL]SH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTOKV. Cr.U*. ft.U. arr. 
5 RUIN: 



IU(hHB(ft.M.U. e 
PaoTmcnoKisr. NinU EJUU*. C:if 



■lllall (I. 0.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVEREIT 



HUXLI 

■aVkt (MuT M-k gl'EEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. lilunnlKl. Frntt* XMun. 



^ 



MONEYS FISCAL DICTIONARY, laic. 

StcarU EdiliiH. ZViBJ' Soo. il. ntt. 
THINGS THAT MATTER; Pawi on 

uiiDE» DiKDHiDH.^mr toe. ji. ml. ' 



liaitrhaDM (B. BkUun) 
LADY HAMILTON. "' 



ml. NELSON'S 

matUa (0. Uajd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCED Sram/lfA'titn. (7r. Si». 

liYill a*dj Dsrelhr). MV OWN 
TIMES, ^iled by her S«. Stamd Edi- 

O'DonDCU (KUlot). WERWOLVES. Cr. 

OF THE 



ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illuitnwd, Dimr tea, nir. M. 

BEroKE THE NORMAN 



CONQI 



CONQUEST. 



NURSING. 



. HANDBOOK OF 



Pkiw <«. e. 

HYGIENE. 



l.> THE SCIENCE OF 
llluHnltd. S/c«^ aid 
£dilim. Revised by A. T. 
Cr. BxA ji, mt. 

Parkw (BfIc). A BOOK OF THE 



1lDd«n.] A HISTOI 

'Il.muiKd. Sii !'<;■■ 

Vou L Fioii T.i» I»T 10 nrn XVIth 

DvHAirr. Snunt* EJiiim. 
Vol. IL Th> XVIIm akd XVIIItu 

DTKAiTiu. fi/iJt eJii-im. 

Vm.. 111. XIXtH to XXXlH DvHAtTtU. 

Vot. IV. ECrrr vot* tk* I'tou»>«i<: 

I>YKUTT. ;. p. UAHArrV. 

V..I. V. Euvrr unoai Rouix Rui i. I, 0. 



Methueh and Company Limited 



EL AMARNA UTTEKS. 

ECTPTtAM TALES. Tiu^tcd fmt A* 
PiBTTL FintSvicLinli lo iiiibDriuit]'. 



E G YFIT A K T AL t g. T wigimil I^ob iIk 
EGVPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. IQh- 



BiUiociui)!] 



of SlukHpcvc"* PUyv 



I 



F«Ka> (J. (>«•>■■*)■ THE MAKING or 
AN ORATOR. Cr. bx. 61. 

PrlM (L. L-V A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POUnCAL ECONOMY IN ENGl^AND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. StoBHh XJStum. Cr. tnv 



PTerKft(W.P.). 

lllludUttt. Dtr, 

RkvllBii (Qntrnda B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THLM, IllUitiucd. 
TMr^SMtM. Cf. to.. 61. 

R4(u ^. tatt). THE FRESHWATER 



iLECT STAT- 
I DOCUMENTS, 



lUlHt 



IM* (Wohatn THE FIRE OF LOVE 

Kid THE MENDING OF 

Edild br FnAicu M. CoMru. 



Kyu (P. P. W.V STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Socini. Hi^roiT. IUib- . 




SokldrawiU (Pbnip}. RUBBER. tSiu- 
InlnL Dlmf Sew. lel. 61/. tut. 

BehlOMJU(H.R.), TRADE UmOKISM. 

C'. »». M. W, 

Biloai (BdmudV TOMMY SHtTtTS 
ANIMALS. IlluUiucd. Tvitl/tk Sdi- 

TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANIMALS. 
lUaunwd. Sint E^itimi. i^m^ Iw. 

J.ACK'S INSECTS. lilutnud. Cr-.Sm 6t 

BhBkwBMn (Wllllua). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, .6.j; 163s; ■«6t : 
168s, £>di ^4 ti. wf, or a complclc lat, 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. WithulsiradaciionudKaut 
by Gioiici Wthuhah. Vmtfitvt. AwA- 

tbkw (8U(iI*]rV WILLIAM OF GER- 
MANY. Dimf *». r>. «^ jHf. 

POEMS. Wilb 

Smith (kdanV THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS, £jii«l l, Ed»,k C«0("i 

■mlth CO, P. Hubut). GEM-STONES 
AND tHEIR DISTINCTIVE CHAR^ 
TKRS. IJIonnicd. Stamd BdiHim. Cr. 



SbdliT (Parey 



MkiV 

-ii<ml.»A.Cu 

by C D. Lococt 
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GOLF DO'S AND DONrS. 



KOBERT L( 
br Sir Sr 



I. Bh. Jtaci ii. L/iuAtr. 



ASK MAMMA ; on, THE RICHEST 
COMUOKBR IN ENGLAND. — 
uttEd. /<:•/.•». an Iff. ji. U. wi, 

JORHOCKSS JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. lILulrUcd. Ftttrii SdiluHt. Kt^t 



i_;_0I>,_THESPORT- 
F,,t. |«. 

•■dm (IIi-iit). TMB life of THE 
nLESbli.lJHENRySUSO. By Mir 

TnulUaJ kvT. F.Ki>«. With in 
duElign by DuH iKca. Ct. Ih. 

■wuUb O. W.> fungi and HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. IlJuiinlol. Cr. S». 

BRITISH PLAKT - OALLS. Cr. 



Al^iUiuallir AninfBl. 

Tatln (I, X.). ELEMENTS OF UETA- 
PHYSlCS. SkkU Hdilint. Demr tm. 
IM. W. stf. 



SELECTED 



MmwLL. WJibiPoiii 



ipbJctl No(e by \ 



u. 6J. mil. 
ONCHOLD OF t 



NTE ALIGKIE 
s. Wiih i« Ilitu 
■J*Tttd Edilit.. 



THE SI uj 

THOi (B. tsKa). TOWN PLANNING: 
Pa*t, Pukimt, and Passrii.s. Illuun- 
led. Sk^iU EAIitn. Ifidt Kty»t >» 



UndirUU »nlin> MVSTICISM, 






SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Vftrdan (Hi 



'dan (Hun), how TO PLAV GOLF. 

luiiiatad. Fijlk Edilim. C: to*, u. trf. 



ON THEINFEBNOO 





MfTHUEN AMD COHPAKT LIMITED 

Mk (L^ OXrOKD AHO OXFOKI) 
SBOBT BISTORT or ROMS. TWMi 



KKAOIMGS OM THE FABADISO or 
■unr Of RiKW. T^a Vthtut. ftnml 



■ iJllll CL. A4. LHASA AND ITS 
— TtwJ 



ES&^^Ei2rj 



kBS music I 




.HE LOVE 




THE LOTHIANS. 
eMtim. Cr.tBf. 

•t.L.%. Cr. feVL 






MEMORIES. 



«IU>E. 7tai.br ( 



rai' FASCWATINC OUC DE Kit 
UEV: Una Funcos Aajucc 

vVbiKCESS OF ADVEJOTTRE 

Kd. Dtmr tea- r> 
AFFAIRS 



Tax I 

MATVRAUSTIN I 



THE RZ\'OLT IN HIKOUSTAN (ifa^ 



(iUi-«jX WitliaiiInDnliK:ii<HibTSmiu 



Woi4iwmtli (V.t. POEMS. WW n 
iDDodDOiaB and KoHi trv Nmxu. C ' 




r 
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Part II.— A Sei.ectioiN of Series 






Ancient Cities 






Genen.1 Editor, SiR B, C. A. WINDLE 






Cr. 81-P. 4J. 6,/. lut each vsl»m. 












Bmn-oi. Alfred H«.ty. 


EDIKXJiHiil. u.awiiu>»«i. 






Cahtbubuiiv. J. C Ci». 


LiKCOU.. K. M.Md Si™p»n. 






C"en«, SLrB.C.A.W]fiJlfc 








Dublin. S. A. O. Kiiipalrick. 


WsuSWKlCuunHOUIIT. T. B. Hollrn* 






Thfl Antiquary's Booka 






Gencml Editor, J. CHARLES COX 






Dtmy Si«. 7/. &/. nrC <a-4 iWuiu 












Bkijj ar Ehclahii. Tub. C^wn J. J. 


Enolkh Cimtumi. Fnnq Pnbuutie Tlioa 

Ettium UoNtMic Lira. Abbot Guqu«. 
EKoum S«Ai* J. Hutvey IIIom>. 






Muhtin. Tkird EJllim. 


Folk-Lou a( an Hutukical Sciucc 






CtLTK Alir IK P/HiB AHU CKHMTMH 

TiHKi. J, RofflillyAllu. Sfomiafru-x. 


(i(LB» AKB COUPAOIM Of LOKDOH, TMf. 

C«ti« Ua»i». 






Cmtub akiiWaluid lowmof Ehclahk, 
TMt A. Hu«y. 


'"x'r'^rMi^^s'.V"" " '""^''• 






Chi'Hci'wakdih'i Accmixra 'hox 'rili 

roUlir«NTM C«Kti:iY TO KK Cmsll Or 
TIIK SuVEHItlNTU CuTUIIY. 


MaNOD and MANOIttAI- R>c..i». Thi. 
NilhAoiel J. HOM. StanU &fit/M. 

Uh>i«vai. HoiftiALi or Em)u-b, The. 
RMha M«y ClAy; 






Ehclmo CHuicir rvfxijuta. }. C. Cg> 
■nd A. Uurtr. Snim/ EMim. 


r. W. Cilpm. SicimJ Edilim. 




b 




i 











I 








'—m 




^^H| 14 Mbthuen and Company Limited 




W' 






r 


Pauu Ijri W M*DliaTAL EwilAKD. 
Abbot Guquei. ru^ EJiHm. 


RuAura m THa Pbihiitoiue Acs » 
EwLAHD. Sii B. C A. Windlt .S^uW 

ROUAM KlA IM BlItAIM. Thi. J. Wwi 
Rohaho-Bhiiui BuujuaGS aho Eahtb- 

Rdtal Fousts or KifCU-D. Tut J. C 






''T^c^'"" " ^""-^ ■""■• 


Cox. 
Shrinu or Bwimi Saistl J. C Wafl. 












/Vinr Stv. ». 6>/. luf auA iv/mou 






Teilual Kotes, uid > Conuucnlaiy at ihe foot of the page 






Au.-. W.U. Thai Ehi» Wau. 


Macutu. 






AmTOHV ABO CLMOTATti. Siarttii SJllint. 


UaAnaa Foa lluiuaa. 






As Vou Liic It. 








CTumLna. 


Hun Wnai or Wmnua, Tut 






CoHin or EiiORC, Thi 








Hahlkt. Third Edllim. 


Omaua. 






JguD* C*«At 


Puicui. 






•K.BO H»N«V IT. Pt, (. 


R»Has AHs Juurr. 






KiHC Hkniv t. 


Takhk of th> Suaaw. T.ia. 






KiKC HM.T v.. Pt. . 








KiNi^ Hk<« VI. Pt. 11. 


Timoh or Atkkki. 






KlHS HDJRT Tl. Pt. uu 


TiTui Ahdhoiiicui. 






KlMLUR. 








Kiw: Rkrau) n. 


Two C»TL«.» OR V.MKA. Th»; 






KUG RJCBAID IIL 








Lira AND DuTH Of Rimi Jokm, The. 


Vahu. Attu A»t..i 






Unn'i LANua'a Lost. Sitamd Edilim. 


WiKi-n'i lAia, Txt 






Classios of Art 






Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 






With HumtroH! IHuUralism. Wid* Rejal 8c» 






AIT OP TITK GaHKS, The. H. B. WaUch. tlONATIUA U>ud Chltl-dL ISI. Ult. 

A.T OK rn. R.«A... THa. H, B. W.l««. '^n^^'-^J^^.,^'*^"^ ^ 


1 




15J- Wi GaaitcB RoaufSr. Anbur B. Chimbeiluii. 


1 
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Ciftiatci of Art— ocnt/f)u«rf 

Ghirlahdaic Ccnid S. Da<riw. 



Ra'hail. a. p. Opfit. lu. tJ j> 



RviKHS. Edwud DDlon- >]'. —'■ 

TrNTOitiiTo. Evelyn Mtrch PhiUii^u. i^ 

Titian. ChArla Riikuu. iji. oit. 
TuMM's Sumciils AMD DiUWIHQI. A. J 

PinbcK. SK-mJ SdUhn. iii. U. ml. 
Velaiquo. a. de BenHie. lot. U. mt. 



The ' Complete ' Series. 

J^Hify /l/uslralal. Dimy Stw 



lAU Plavuh. Cliulu 
R. J. G. BohuB LyDds. 
in Cook. Lilwn Whiiling. 



{Nun. Samd Kililh^ i 



roHrLBTK MoUHTAInUH. G. D. 
urn. Ijiwf. Stamd Xllllitn. 
iKruTi Oauhah. R. C LchnuiiD. 

lurm-B PHOTOciArHiii. R. Child 
y. iw. 6d. ml. Fnrik Edititu. 

ZiALAHD SnTU. D. Gtl^lm and 
Stud. lal.U.mt. Stand EMIiii. 



Thb Coxrurrt Yachtmiah. >t. HiduuU- 
Smiih and E, da Bat\M.f. Sttrxd XdiUm, 
Rnliid. tit. ml. 



The Connoisseur's Lilirary 

■I niHtlralims. Widt Hoydl Sno, »Sj. i 





IvoKiu. AlTrid U»ken. 




Jn..i.L«T. H. aiff«d Smilh. i«#-rf 


Ettltl«<i». Sir r. W<dn,<«e S.^,md EHilix^ 
Euioi-KAH Ehamili. lltBiy U. Cunyng- 


MiKiATVuu. Dudley Heuh. 


GkAM. B<l«»d Dillon. 

GuLBtlillTHl' AHD Si LVIKUUtHl' WOW. 

N.l™D»w«n. S,t,md Edilim. 


>'|H« BOOKI. A. W. Pollud. 
S«.t* W,li«d.G..yHircK 


IM.«M1NAT«D MABUWkirTl. J. A, H«Urt. 


Wood Scuu^u.t. AlF»d Mul»ll. 5n>*/ 




Methuen and Companv Limited 
Handbooks of English Church History 

Edited by ;. H. BUKN. Crsnii Sta. 2t. td. mi tiKk ve/uiHe 
|. H. Miudc" "'' . " » Q o Mty 

IE Medijivai, Chukh and tks rxtkCt. The Chukch or E-cijiifS ■> thc ] 
^. C Jcnnrngi. TUHTH CsHTUiT. Alfted PlnsinMr. 

Handbooks of Theology 



'. B. Jcvau. nyim fiA-riM. 



The 'Borne Life' SerieB 

IllMslraled. Demy 8w. di. Is lOi, 6rf, iw/ 



Haul Ltri w Gbhihahv. Mk. A. Sidjwick. 



Hdmi L>» IK Ko 
Stccmd Edili-,. 



liiu Duff GiKdca. 
'. H. K. Duitl! 
A.S. luppopsn. 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of PItUn and Coloured Books 

Fcap. %VB. 31, (ni. iitl tach velume 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

A«*i.v5it ar TM« UoHTUfC Fisui. 



HjtHDi^ Choss. R. S. Sukw. Fmrlh 

Mb. SroNci's SrorriNa Toui. R. S. 
Surliu. Stcand Edilipn. 

Sunco. Third Eiili™. 

WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 

I lenlcd and Engnvcd by 



r Jum. h 
LB Blake 
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Leaders of Reli^on 

Ediiwl by II. C. BKHCHiNG, IfiiJ, Potira. 
CnmiH 8w. li. tut tark vclumt 



OIMAL NlWHAH. R. H. HuIUn, 

JOHH Waun. J. H. OrirtoD. 

ror Wii.uKroKi C. W. Danicll 



L MUHII 



'. Hult 



Chaius Sihioh. H. C C. MooIc 

John Knox. F. MkCuih]. Stnmd EUlitm 

JOHH Hdwi. R. r. Hailon. 

V.CUrke. 

QuAKIn. T. Kuttkin 



■J A-^irt. 



Jo«» K 



lUuUck. 



In. Olipkwil. Sitimd 

R. U Oiilcy. SKtml 

niMi OF CAHmiutv. E. [. Cub. 
*K Laup. W. H. Kutlon. Airfl 

«< CliAiixn. A. ;. Mutin. 

<«. R. H. and A. J. Carl^ls, 



The Library of Devotion 

Wilh Introductions kiid (where neci^ssary) Notes 
Small Full &a>, clolk, ji.; Ualker, w. W, w/ each voliiii 



Th« CoaPEUioH OF St. Alcuitink 

Ei^Uk EJiliHL. 
Xm tHITATioH OF Chiiit. SUth KJillim 

« Ckkistiah Viail FIJH EMIInm. 
LvM IKHOCUTIUH. TUrJ Kdilimt. 
TH»T«iFr«. Stand Edaiaa. 
K Book of DnroTuiHS. Stand Sdilitm. 



1j«. Fi/IA EdUlHi. 
A Gvica TO Btmiiitt. 
Tmm Um* Way, .!»*»/ E. 



: .HD Fat 
Tiu Skwtual Oa 



tHD Hot 



>r WiUoN'i Sa»a Phio 



L Book eC Sicnd Vcm 







METUUD AMD COMFAXV LJMtTED 
Uttia Boalnoa Art 

Witt iim9 lamMrwUm^ Dtmf ttm,. s.edLatfaKl« 




Tba Uttle GaUaiiM 

Dtmf \^m*. zt.&Lael tmck ■wiami 



I A LiTT 



Thfl Uttle Ooides 

WiLh nuof ninUrations by E. H. New uid other i.rtiils, and Irorn 

StkoU Fill 81*, CJ^rt, ±1. 6if. Htf ; UatJur, y. 6d. ntl eaik vabnu 
lie nrain feotarci of iheie Guides ue ( ) ) ■ huidy and chinning fonn j (!) Ulot- 
trecions from phologisphs aod l>y welt-known ulisu ; (3) b^xhI plans and 



lomplon. Third Sdilint, Brriird. 
NaaL ItijiHH, Tub. E. E. BukncU. 
KaaLUH Ljiaiu, Th>. F. G. Bial*nL 



iT. Thi 
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The Llttla Guldei— continued 

OxtOaO AWD ITS CoLliClS. J, W 

JVimli SJitum. 



St. P*i 
Shakis 



■b C*TuiiDii*L. G. Ci;nt 



WtiTHiHBTni Aim. C. E. Tcouibuli. 
ShkuI EJitisH. 

BiuiHiio. r. G. Bubant. 

Bi'CKiHiiKjuiuiiiii. E. S. RoKoe. 

Chbhiik. W. M. Cillichu. 

QMNV'lu a. L. SdnoB. StMUSdilitK. 

Dfumiiiu. J. C Csi. 

DlvoM. S. Burini-Gnuld. Third E<lili<m.y 

> DkUT. F. R. Huih. SkchJ £MiM. 

DiiicMMi. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Bss-t J.CCox. 

HAHnmu. J. C.C01. S4a<iJ Bdilitm. 

H»TroiiDsiiii>r. H. W. tompkiiu. 

Kkht. C, Dinch. 

KniT. CP. Cnub SkihlI EJiii^n. 



unuKiH AXD Rut 

!V. l!,CFOw.h«.Btvi 



A.HU1 



TkirJ Editiim. 



NoBTHAXri 
KdiU«t, X 
NotTHUKU 



Th« Little 

With Introduction. Notes, and 

Small Pell iva. Ea^h I'. 

ftnan. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Stcm^ Juiilii*. 

ftiiUa <Jui«}. PRtUE AND PREJU- 
DICE, r-ua r»/-««. 

NORTH ANGER ABBEY. 

Bu«n (rnnoU). THE ESSAYS OF 



I (B. H.V THE 



THE INGOLDSBV 



JOTriHSHAUSHIXK. L. GuUfvd. 
)xroiti>tHiliK. F. G. Biiluuit. 

;aiiiu»T. G. W.iudJ. H. Wade. J<uW 

.rArvoioiHiu. a UucCcR 

iurroLK. W. A. Dult. 

iURUV. J. C Cox. 

iuMU. F. G. BnUni. Thiri BdiUn. 

Wiltshire F. R. Huih. 

i^nHKtHiiiE, The Ea>t Rimini. J. E, 

ifoRKiiiiRB, Thb North Ridimi. J. E. 



ilTTAhV. S. B:ilin|-G 
OHAVDV. C. Seudam 
1HE. C. G. Etlitiy. 
ciLV. F. U. Jukwn. 



Library 

Photognvuce Prontispiecci 

alame, (lalk, 11. &/. ml 

Biai (WlllluB> SBLECTIDNS FROM 
THE WORK!> OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (OMrgaV LAVENGRO. 7W 

THE ROMANY RYE. 



L 



BROWNING. 

Oannlnl(OMrA). SELECTIONS FROM 
THK ANTI-JACOHIN t With kkh lua 
Pmui try Geokci Cakhinc, 

Cool*! (Ibrakun). THE ESSAYS OF 
■""■HAM COWLEY. 



ABRAH. 



Methukh AMD CoMTAinr Limited 




___ TBI wrxufo Of 

TKC PVBCJITOMOOr OAsrrZ. ToK 




LIIUCS. 



THE roBHS Of 



— t » l> M THE HmOK VOUC5 Ol 

JOHlf MILIOX. 

■^(■LB^. KAKStEWAUCH. 

i— V KEJECTEn 

A SDrnMEKTAL 

LbwA THE E.UtLy 



1. LORD TKJl.li' 



. B^ TAStrnf fabl 



Tiiffii mMA TBX POEMS Of 



"(WJ. SELECTIONS PROll 

THE POEMS or WILUAM WOBUS' 
■*ORTH- 



.YKICAL BALLJU>S. 



. fm.-7£&in.' 



The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

EiJiUd by W, J. CRAIG. W nh Intiudiicnons uid KoUs 

/W/ ■£>■*. «> fWuKf. Ixatkir, frkt II. ■« Mii iwAuw 

Maikfgaitj KivtHmn Stft Cau. tw. mV 

Miaiatore Library 

Demy JMw. Ltslker, li. ner asjI vflumt 
MB* : A DulociK on Yualh. Edvard | 



Cimavn. Wrinn br lumKir. 



F.uGctaU. fKiriiJi. 



General Litekatuke 



The Mew Library of Medicine 






rxmiiT MoiiT*UT». Sii Gwfje Kewmin. 

Pdevkntioii op Tuhicvumu {ComuUT' 
TION), The. Aiihur Niwihclme. iw. tJ. 

Air AND Healtk, Ronald C MkAc jt.hi. 



The New Library ol HubIc 

Ediled by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illushalid. Dimy Sw. ^i. W. «/ 
Bii.<iu>^ J. A. Fuller-Mail land. Si4imd I U«hdeu R. A. Stiulfdld. Stumd Eiili-'t. 
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Albuuil CB. M4ria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Pt^rlA Kdilitm. Cr. 

THE BROWN EVES OF MARV. TAiW 

I KNOW A UAIDEN. TAiiJ EJilitK. 

Cr.lmt. ei. 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: on, Tni 

POUTB Ali»»(iTU>«»J. THiW EiliUm. 

Cr.tBa. v-M- 
TKE GLAD HEART. FjflhEiBlum. Cr. 

OLIVIA MARY. Fttink EJiriim. Cr. 

THE BELOVED ENEHV. SictMil EJil»m. 
Cr. «M Ai. 

Bi^at (Rleliudt. A ROM AN MVSTERY. 

TtLint Ediliu,, Cr. Sw fa. 
THE PASSPORT. Ftnrlli SdiHt^ Cr. 

ANTHONVCUTHRERT. Fturlk EJilirx. 

Cr. kv. fa. 
I^VES PROXY. Cr. Hw. (a. 
DONNA DIANA. SieanJ FMIiim. Cr. 

«». 64. 

CASTING OP NETS. Tml/U HJilitm. 

Cr.tMK. i.. 
THE HOUSE OV SERRAVAI.LE. TAInl 

Sdit/tK. Cr.l»t. ti. 
DARNELEV PLACE. StmJ SJili^. 

Cr.tBt. 6t. 

Bkl^nrH.e.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

J"ilW Eadlin*. Cr. 8w. 6/. 
THE LOVELY QUEEN- TA/nt EJilin,. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Cr. mt. ti. 

nvrtng-avt.it (9.% in the roar of 

THE SEA. A-.i-lM A-///.™. Cr. B>». ti. 
MARGERY Of UUETHER. Stirml EJI- 

/r-M. Cr. Sw. 41. 
THE QUEJIN or LOVE, fifth Ediiitm. 

iACyUKTTA. TMrdESlam. Cr.Hv. 6i. 
KITTVALOKE. FiftltS^Hitm. Cr. hv. e>. 
N0£MI. llhiualTd. PimrH, KiUimt. Cr. 



BLADVS or THE 5TEWP0NEY. 1 
mini. StoMd EitiHan. C'.ttf. fii. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Im tt. 
W1NEFRED. Illiulnled. Srttmd EJi 



. .. __. _.. _F CURGENVSN. 
fii/l* BdiliM^ Cr. S». ti. 

Barr (RabntV IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. •"'■ ' ■"" ■'- "- •- 
COUN 

THE MUTABLE MANY. TUrd R 



JOHN _ _, .... 

PKKUU or *■ Or>H Uinii. StaiU 
SJilUh. Cr. 8*f. b. 

Balloe Ca.\ EMMANUEL BURDEN 
MERCHANT, llliumltd. Siirmi HA 
liK,. Cr.tBt. b. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. TUtd 
E^lim. Cr.tB*. 6>. 

BumiH ansIdX CLAY HANGER. 

ElmnH Aaiiii. Cr. Bm. 6.. 
IHE CARD. Si;-1\ Ediliim. Cr. Btw. \U. 

ILDA LESSWAVS. Sntiak ££ltm. 

•*irJ EiUii?m. Cr. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. TUrJ 

MAliim. Cr. too. ti. 
THE MATADOR OF THE nVETOWUS. 

Sftmtd EdiHrm. Cr.^Bi. 6l. 
THE REGENT : A Fiv« TowM Smrr nr 



TERESA or WATLINC STREET. Aa^ 



METHUEN ANB COWPAKY LlHITED 
iMTga L). SPAKIS: 



DETENDKI 



UlljlCrS LOVERS, mrtl EdiHm,. Cr. 

n« adVbntures or dr. whitty. 

rvuiMtox I wit- L 

fENDER OP TBE FAITH. ^onTX 

A KNIGHT or SPAIN. TUrJ OUrm. 

Cr. iH. fa. 
THE QUEST OF CLORT. Tt-nt EJOim. 

Cr.fK. tf. 
GOD AND THE KING. FSfiH SdHim. 



Outto (l<au kX UMtM). THE 
GOLDEN BARRIER. Cr.tm. b. 

•OhMUKM <a. K.> THE FLVIKC INN. 

C'. h-. 6<. 
CIWM4 (Kl& W. K.1. THE GEtTING 



CHANCE. Cr.»¥*. ti. 

C«B*an (DwaOMaiX SALLY. FtmHk 

Eiiliti. Cr.tBt. tr. 
SANDV MARRIED. TUri EJ/llfm. Cr. 



Ttir*r-Stfml KJitim 
VEKDETIA: o«, Tmm Stohy 



■hdrtitlk Ei-HfL Cr. b«. ti. 

A Noir<nouH " 

ttrlf-t»ifd EjBtHit. Cr. to.. 



TmtUfAj 

ARDi^H 



T'miiilr-ltrtt Mdilim. Cr. In 

THE Soul of lilitk. 

AffiVn. Cr.tB*. tt. 
WORMWOOD : A Dii*>i* 

JIfaulnmlk Edilii^ Cr. Iw. 
HARABBAS; A Dutiii of I 
Tutsicr. Ftrlr-rint, EdiH 



ThI; MAStERClIRiSTIAN^ 

TEMPORAL POWER; 
SDrvuuCT. Stmtd 



AScrm nirtit^i Edtdm. Cr. 

CAMEOS. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTtyC. Sat* » 

tim. Cr-U^ t^ 
JAKE: A Soau iKWor. A^k I 



A NINE DATS- WONDER. Fmrti M£- 

Am. Cr. Iw. «r. 
PEGGY or TUB BARTONS. J<hW* 

ANGGU wr» J 
KATHERINETl 

SMHrw. Cr. Iv, tJ. 
BABF..S IN THE WOOD, f «r^ gitVfc., 

■DftBbKrrKBU. JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 

Do>la(SlrLOcuB>, ROUND THBRBD 
IL\.UP. rt^itEJM^ Cr. tm. tt. 

Drak* (NuHoa). WOf. ^A4 ff^Wm 



PladlkUra. R.\ 1 



THE LADDER ' 



OTHESTARS. Smmd 

riBdtUv (■an). A NARROW WAV, 
THE ROSE OF JOV. Tiird IMWm 



Pr* (B. ud C. >.> A HOTHER-S SON. 

h/>* EJili~. Cr. Bn fti. 

(Baatrfca). IN VARYING 



INTERPLAY. FiflkEJilum. Cr.tn. b. 



Fiction 

bupbttuiB niwhkH}. THE FOOL IN 
CHRIST: EHMAMuuOuixr. Tiuil - 



TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. TUtd 



E WOMAN WITH THE FAN. «**'* 



u^nf.'%t 



THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
THE WAV OF AMBITION. F„HkK<li- 

w Mnthoar). THE r.OD IN TRK 

\R, Hlftntk SJilim. Cr. Sh. 6i. 
KANGK OF AIR. .Ti>(4 BMIim. C'. 

IAN OF MARK. Sntm/M Edilim. Cr. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 

TONIO. Si:>ii, Edilim». Cr.Uv. ft. 
PHROSa niiulnMd. NiMk Edilitn, Cr. 

SIMON DALE. Illaitnlcd. //MiEJUitK. 

THE KINO'S MIRROR. fil/^tA A/i/im. 

QUlSANTft. F^n* EJiiiiiu Cr. «o». 4i. 
THE DOLLV DIALOGUES. Cr. Iw. 6i. 
TALES or TWO PEOPLE. TtarJ BA- 



'A Eiiiu 
THE GRB.\T MISS 

Eiilitm. Cr. ■». b. 
MRS. MAXOH PROTESTS. TUrd MJi- 

THE HALO. 



THE STREF.T CALLED i 



SEA URCHINS. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT- 
Tnilh EMIn. Cr. Bh. ii. t 

LIUHT FREIGHTS. 
SAlim. Cr. Ih. v. m. 

THE SKIPPER-S WOOING. 



lied. J 



DIALSTONE LANE. 

S-atin. Cr. tM 3" 
ODD CRAFT. Illualni 



AT SUNWICH PORT. Illu-cnud. 
SMitm. Cr.Uv. jf- W. 

nl«l. EifHA 

Fl/lh EHHf. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illuiratiil 
Nilk EJilinL. Cr. B», ji, id. 

SALTHAVEN. IIIniKilei]. Tkirtl BStwm. 
Cr. Bw. V f-^- 

SAILORS' KNOTS. llluMriled. FSftA 
Editi—. Cr. B». y. 6J. 

SHORT CRUISES. Ttird Edilitm. Cr. 

J>mu CRnaY). THE GOLDEN BOWL, 



[ CLOSED BOOK. TAIri K£lltH. 
VALLEY or THE SHADOW. 



Lendon (JMk). WHITE FANC. 

F.dlli«t. Cr. Spj. 6*. 

LawndM mn. BallM). THE CHINK 
IN THE .\KMOUR. Fnrik EiMum 
Cr. 6«. 6*. ml. 

MARV PFCHBLI„ Sund Edillm. C 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN T 

SHmd Edilim. Cr. So. ' 
THE LODGER. CVw.a 



OVER BF.MF.RTON'S: An E<n«oii>e 
CmxinicK, rnlk Editiam. Fait- >»■ 9*- 
MR. INGI.E5IDE. Nimtk EdUiat. Fif. 
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Methuen and Company LiMn-ED 



CHXiSTINA ir-NAB. Sial 
PBTER AirO JAXE. F«r«l KJiHtt. 

■fcWjBWn] A COl'NSEL OF PKK- 

FECnOK. Sammd Edilinu Cr. bv. a>. 

CMjOKEI. RNDKllBrS WIFE. ii«* 



THE WAGES or SIN. SMibM E^Hrm. 



THE CATELESS BARRIER. Kftk £di- 

tim. Cr.Uf. it. 
Ummm (k. K. W^ CLEUENTINA. 

IHosmnd. S^*ii EJilimt. Cr. Ih. iL 

■uinil (W. BO. THE RAGGED MKS. 
SENGER. TUrJEdm.., Cr.ttr.tt 
VIVIEN. TtHlfik EJitir^ Cr. Jm. £i. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Saimtk ££- 



Sterna ElOiiL Cr.Ut. 
HILL RISE. F-mrlkEditim. Cr. ^0. 6>. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAVBURVt 



THE REST C 



Ft<at\ EJiliim. Cr. 



ACHILDOFTHE JACO. 
THE HOLE IS THE W 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. * 



THE TAMIJiC OF JOHN BL17NT. 

Sttm-i EJili^ Cr. h« fa. 
THE ROVAL ROAD. Snr^ KMUm. 

Cr. »» 61. 

OBlSM (OUn4 GOOD BOV SELnOV: 
A RmAiici OF ADTUTimoT. StvmJ 
EdintK. Cr.tr^ Ct. 

THE TWO KISSES. Cr. fc«. b. 

OpHslula fE. MIIUtl}> MASTER OF 

>iEN. /-t^* e/rruK fr. ».■. 61. 
THE MISSING DELORA. HUwUi 



Ont|t(BuwM>). FIRE IH STUBBLE 
Fi/IM Edititii. Cr. «>WL U. 

niBk A WEAVER OF 
rated. Fifii EJUim. Cr. 

GATE OF THE DESERT. £i^U 



THE LONG KOAD. A*rC4 £<» 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH. Ai^B Or 
Stohib. Snm^e^fMm. Cr. Sm. ti 
MY LADY OK SHADOWS. FtmrU 



THE COIL OF CARNB. SiiU & 

Cr. Snt. U. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN > 



Puker (GllbwtV PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLF. Sei€-r* FMIim. Cr. Nw. fa. 

MRS. FALCHIOW. Fifii BdUim.. Cii 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAtTACE- 

/'siiwA EiiliK^ Cr. *». «f. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Km- 

tnloL TiHtk EJiHa^ Cr. (w. b. 
WHENVALMONDCAMET0P0NTIAC-- 

THESTanvoFALan- NAfoUDN. Aiinrit 

£,/^y.-«. Cr. In. 61; 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTTl 

Thi Lur ADmniMi or 'Piettv 

FlKU.' ^,^1 EdiUn. Cr. IMv. Ci, 
THE SEATS OF THE UIGHTV. lUiu- 



^ 
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TfUSPtKITOFHIKTH. SimAEdMrn. 

Cr.^r. tt. 
FKUX CHKtSTIE. Tt^J XJitiim. Cr. 

bK 61. 
THE PKAXL STXINGER. TtM Sdr 

Am. Cr. lo*. ta. 

WMtnp (Swterat) mrt. W SfdMr 
ftM«»> TId"«.\I"-' ■ 



Cr. tuB. 6.. 

Wnmu (BImU«T). UNDER THE RKO 
ROBC llliuuainL 7Ww>si4iW £dlr'- 

Whltbj<taklilnV ROSAUUMD. .XUa/ 
EdilM Cr. tor. U. 



THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Ron 



THE BOTOK CHAPERON. 
THE CAR OF [lEStlSY. 



HV FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. IIi» 

mu4. T^tifti EJmtm. Cr. tM. «>. 
SCARLET RUKNER. Umdid. 7Un< ) 



iV BETTV ACROSS THE WATER. 
fcn/A EiliUfii. Cr. In*, ti. 



SET IS' SILVER. 



LORD LOVELAKD DISCOVERS 

AMERICA. StamdEdUimm. Cr.tm. tl. 
THE COLDEK SILBMCE- SUA E^Um. 

Cr. tit. 61. 
THE GUESTS OF HKRCULSS. fUnf 

AJOim. Cr. tM Gi. 
THE HEATHER MOON. K/A Edilit^ 

Cr.tm. *L 
THE LOVE PIRATE. tUuiMd Stami 

£Juitm. Cr. Ic« 61. 
THE DEHOM. ftmf.Ur. \i.ail. 



W«Uwd« (tMtk THE PATHWAY O 
tKE PIONEER (Nwi Abuo). ^<i 



Books for Boys and Girls 
UUitralti, CrvwH Bm. y. 6ii. 



V. I. T. Made 
■ Miiu, Tkc. I 



L GDAtD-ftdoii Doc Ediik E. 



Bin >rha waald agt bb 
A PtiHCC Un. M. E. 



Abka o» Tin FiVK Towns. ArnplJ Benneit, 
■Binoi CnAPBUMi, Thk. C N. & A. U. 



Hethnen's Shilling Movels 
Fcaf. 8m. II. tui 

DeKON, Tm. C N 



E. (£. Somcrvlllc 



ITU or DeaiT, Txt. Jihp O^nhaa. 
A>ni> FUUK.THL W. B. Mu^ll, 

LI. Kisc W. It. M*»tlL 
.1. MjukCotdlL 
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Methiieii** 81iilliii| floYtU—oontinued. 

*JotMnt IN jEorAKDV. Frank Danby. 



Ladt Brmr Across tub Watkk. C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson. 

Light Fssights. W. W. Jacobs. 

Long Road, The. John Oxenham. 

Mighty Atom. Tub. Marie Corelli. 

Miragb. E. Temple Thurston. 

Missing Dblora, Thb. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 

Round thb Red Lamf. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

SaTd, thb Fisherman. Marmaduke Pick- 
thall. 



Search Party, Thb. G. A. Binnlncham. 

Secret Woman, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

Severins, Tub. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Sfanish Gold. G. A. Birmingham. 

Sflbndid Brother. W. Pett Ridge. 

Tales op Mean Streets. Arthur Morrisoa 

Teresa op Watung Street. Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

Under thb Red Robe. Stanley J. Weyman. 

Virginia Perpect. Peggy Webling. 

Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Hichens. 



Methaen's SeYenpenny NoyoIs 



Angel. B. M. Oroker. 

Broom Squire, Tub. S. Baring-Gould. 

By Stroke op Sword. Andrew Balfour. 

*HousE OP Whispers, The. William Le 
QueuE. 

Human Boy, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Thee King. Max Pembertoo. 

*Latb in Lipe. Alio* Perrin. 

Lone Pinb. R. B. Townshend. 

Master op Men. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

MixBD Marriage, A. Mrs F. E. Penny. 



Peter, a Parasite. E. Maria AlbaoesL 



Pomp op the Lavilettes, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince Rupert tub Buccaneer. C J. 
CutcUffe Hyne. ^ 

"Princess Virginia, The. C N. ft A. M. 

Williamson. 

Propit and Loss. John Oxenham. 
Red House, The. E. Nesbit. 
Sign op the Spider, The. Bertram Mitford. 
Son op the State, A. W. Pett Ridge. 
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